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A new contest beginning in this issue 
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The Star Spangled Smoke! 


Alert, square-shouldered, ready-for-a-fight-or-a-frolic men like the 
punch, dash, vim and vigor of the great American smoke —“ Bull” 
Durham. Wherever the flag goes over the seven seas, there you'll 
find these lively lads “rolling their own” with “Bull” Durham. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


It takes only a little practice to learn to “roll your own” —— ——' 
with “Bull” Durham. Simply get the knack—then you'll a “papers” with 
enjoy your cigarette as you never did before. a oe — 

Because the live, crisp, snappy taste of “Bull” Dur- % 
ham has never been equalled by any other tobacco. 

And rolled up in a cigarette it gives you the freshest, 
mildest, wholesomest smoke in the world. 
| The distinctive mellow-sweet 
flavor and aromatic fragrance 
of “Bull” Durham make it 
unique among tobaccos. 
For genuine smoking pleas- 
ure and satisfaction “roll your 
own” with “Bull” Durham. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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*T couldn’t set alon}, 
without Injram’s 
Milkweed Cream 
and Velveola 


Souveraine. Every the severe test of the 
woman should set 


ially ap- 
the ‘beauty’ that is, CAMCFa, CS POciairy 
truly, ‘in Maen jar’ preciate the preat value of Injram’s Toilet Creations. 


=— poked Any cn To keep the complexion fair and free from blemish, 


(Signed) skin disorders and sallowness, there is nothin? equal to 
MARY FULLER. 


January 31, 1916 Ingram Ss Milkweed Cream 


What Ingram’s prod- 


TARS of the 


Movies, who 
must stand 
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ee i ae byMalwered SOc and $1 
for YOU— Preserves Good Complexions—Improves Bad Complexions. 
Take s KEY o/a . 
8 a. 
























of This Offer Beauty 


Send us 6c in _stompe to 
cones cost of packing 
and mailin3, al get free 
our Guest dem Package 
containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in 
novel purse packets, 
and Milkweed Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, 
and Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. Address 


F, F. Ingram Co. 


Jas isa face powder that beautifies, 
conceals blemishes, and is sure 
to stay on. 50 cents—4 shades, 








Ingram’s Rouge is the “pink of perfec- 
tion.” Ingram’s Perfumes and Toilet 
Waters are “doubles” of real flowers. 
See free offer in left-hand panel. Write. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 










Makers of Milkweed Cream 
Sua Bea Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. Windsor, Ont. 102 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Over 90% of the advertisers in this 
classified section have been repre- 
sented in previous issues. The results 
justify their remaining with us from 
month to month. Every advertisement 
has equal prominence and every adver- 
tiser, therefore, an equal opportunity. 
Rate 15c per word 
Forms for Sept. issue close July Ist 






















AGENTS 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. Metallic 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 





LADY OR GENTLEMAN TO TRAVEL FOR OLD-ESTAB- 
lished firm. No canvassing. Staple line. $18 weekly, pursuant 
to contract. Expenses advanced. L. G. Nichols, Philadelphia, 


Pa., Pepper Bldg. 
OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $500 EACH 
dated before 1910. 
Value Book, 4x7. 
fortune. 








PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
Sed 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 


WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS TO SELL 
at once. $10.00 to $15.00 sbipped on trial. Northern Office 
Fquipment Co., Dept. 6, Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 





TYPEWRITING 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 10 CENTS PAGE. IN- 
cluding carbon. Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. 





SEND ME YOUR SCENARIOS, 
type for 10 
Greeley, Colo. 


SHORT STORIES, ETC. I 
eents typed page with carbon, Stella V. Smith, 





EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 





cancels at %c each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 





WILL PAY $3.00 TO $10.00 FOR FLYING EAGLE CENT 
dated 1856. We pay cash premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills 
wanted. Send 4c for our large [llustrated Coin Circular. May 
mean large profits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 


FILMS DEV. 10c ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3%, 3c. 3%x4%, 
4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons. 24 hour service, work guar- 
anteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Comm’! Photo Shop, 
Holyoke, Mass. 








ALL FILMS DEVELOPED FREE, POST CARDS AND 4x5 
prints, 4c; smaller sizes, 3c; all work guaranteed. Ridley’s, 771 
Drexel Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES, $1. 
Agency, St. Louis. 





COPE 





TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge's Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. WINKOPP, 287 
Broadway, New York City, 25 cents postpa:d, Contains model 
scenario. 


MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
in spare time. No correspondence course. Our easy, up-to-date 
“‘Book of Instructions’’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 
E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New York. 























CONSTANT 
Correspondence course is not 
Our book covers the subject com- 
Publishing Company, 394 Atlas 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—$10 to $300 EACH. 
demand. Devote all or spare time. 
required. Start work at once. 
pletely. Details free. Atlas 
Bidg., Cincinnati. Ohio. 





SONGS 


“FATHER FOOTS THE BILL’’—GRAINS OF TRUTH IN 
capsules of fun. Single copy, 30c—two or more, 25c each. 
Address L. Cradit, Quenemo, Kansas. 








OSKALOOSA COLLEGE (FOUNDED 1856). 
courses leadirg to certain degrees. Catalog. 
Murphysboro, Illinois. 


EXTENSION 
Lock Box 133-D, 





SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS BY THE BOYD SYLLABIC SYS- 
tem. Graduates successful. Write today for special offer. Chi- 
cago Home Study Schools, 502 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





HELP WANTED 





FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 


strate and sell dealers. 25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—OF 
Everywhere. (GOOD PAY.) 
(NONE FREE.) Address 
Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING MATTER 
Send Dime for Application Contract. 
Oliver H. Barkley, Mount Pleasant, 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET PREPARED 
for coming examinations by former Government Examiner. Booklet 


free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A POSITION FOR LIFE, WITH BIG PAY, 
short hours and sure advancement? Then work for Uncle Sam. 
My free illustrated book DK-1449 tells how to get an appoint- 
ment. Earl Hopkins. Washington. D. C. 





THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO MEN— 
women. $75 month. Short hours. Steady work. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Write immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t-L 218, Rochester, N. Y. 





MEN AND WOMEN TO SELL NEWEST AND LOWEST 
priced high class electric vibrator on market. Liberal terms. 
Write for particulars. Dixie Device Corporation, 120 Liberty St., 
New York. 





PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, betas | D. C. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS 





SONG POEMS WANTED. FOR BEST OFFER SUBMIT 
manuscript to Needham Music Co., D-187, St. Louis, Mo. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Cover Design—Dorothy Bernard 


Popular Photoplayers 


Muriel Ostriche, Wallace Reid, Edna Purviance, Marie Doro, Mae Murray, 
Francis X. Bushman, Alice Brady, Blanche Sweet, Florence LaBadie, 
Henry B. Warner, Mabel Taliaferro, Tom Chatterton, Viola 
Dana, Anita Stewart, Mollie King, Lottie Pickford. 
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America First (An Editorial) 27 

The Clown (Short Story) Constance Severance 29 
The story of a great sacrifice. 

Fine Arts at Fine Arts (Photograph) 37 

Ethel, Lady Kaufman - 38 
A few words and some photographs. 

Eleven Girls Waiting for the Train! Al 
How news of the contest result was received. 

The Art Director Alfred A. Cohn 43 
And some of those who wear that tag. 

The Woman Who Dared (Short Story) Clarie Marchand 47 
A tale replete with real thrills. 

Preparedness for Picture Palaces E. W. Gale, Jr. 57 

The Glory Road (Serial) Francis William Sullivan 59 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren. 


Outing Fashions— All Our Own Lucille French 75 


Timely hints for the outdoor girl. 


Contents continued on next page 
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Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


EpwIn M. Co_vin, Pres., JAMES R. QuiRK, Vice-Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr., BARRETT ANDREWS, Vice-Pres. in Charge of Sales, 
ROBERT M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas:, JULIAN JOHNSON, Editor. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $2.00 to Canada; $2.50 
to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal or express money order. 


Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., as Second-class mail matter 
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The Story of David Wark Griffith Henry Stephen Gordon 


The third part of a remarkable chronicle. 


$1000 for an Idea! 


If you have one, why not cash in? 


The Girl on the Cover Bess Burgess 
Dorothy Bernard longs for a “real home.” 


Alice Joyce’s First Day (Photograph) 
Ham and Bud William M. Henry 


Telling about two well known laugh artists. 


The Other Sister (Short Story) Jerome Shorey 


A strange tangle of love and plotting. 


Somebody Loves a Fat Man Randolph Bartlett 


So Minta Durfee is in dramatic eclipse. 


Tom Santschi, Battler K. Owen 
The rough man of Selig’s. Drawings by Oscar Bryn 


Pete “ Props” Kenneth McGaffey 109 


His studio mates sting him. Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 
Reel Incidents Caught for Canimated Nooz Wallace Carlson 113 
Direction: A Matter of Period 114 


Close-Ups (Editorial) 115 
Investing in the Movies Paul H. Davis 119 


_ A good time not to. 


Seen and Heard at the Movies 122 
Just a Little Love I.S. Sayford 123 


Her first name is Bessie. 


Plays and Players Cal York 126 


What the celluloid artists are doing. 


They Won’t Let Him Be Bad Allen Corliss 131 


So House Peters must be heroic. 


The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 133 


Five big films and some others reviewed. 


All-Around Anita Grace Kingsley 143 
In which Miss King qualifies for that title. 


Photoplay Title Contest 146 





Questions and Answers 149 
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CLAIRE WHITNEY, Fox 
The ,H. W. Gossard Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

My Gossard Corset has proven a delight since tne first day 

I have worn it. 

It is indeed a pleasure to have a corset that is always 


comfortable and a satisfaction to feel that your figure 
is correct in every detail. 


Sincerely Wowie ts 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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IN SEPTEMBER 


Photoplay Magazine 


On All Newsstands August First 








.methods of conduct and personal demeanor. 





An Author in Blunderland 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


A return to these pages, after several months’ absence, of 
the most brilliant commentator upon moving picture topics 
in the world. The celebrated critic-dramatist will describe 
his own experiences as a picture-play writer, in which 
humorous disturbance of the peace Herb Roth, the car- 
toonist, will also participate. 


Check Your Shoes, Sir? 


By JEFFERSON JONES 


The Washington author describes the picture theatres of 
the Orient, which do a thriving business despite topsy-turvy 
Illustrated. 


Broadway- Cal corvon GAssaway 


A verbal-pictorial dash through the white lights of Los 
Angeles — usually lit by the phalanx of out-door theatre- 
folk, bent on creating a gay white way of their own. 
Stagg photography; Bryn crayons. 


Drama and the Screen 
An Extraordinary Article by THOMAS H. INCE 


bearing directly on the great Ince-Photoplay scenario con- 
test which weighs anchor in the current number, but of 
widespread interest to all authors and playwrights as one 
of the first expressions of a master-producer on the 
technique of the silent play. 


In Order of Merit 


This might be a sub-caption for the extraordinarily inter- 
esting ‘‘Shadow Stage’’ in September. The accomplish- 
ments of the favorites and the newcomers, the celebrities 
and the unknowns, are weighed in the balances of the past 
year’s artistry. An unusual summary, in addition to cur 
rent comment and illustration. 


My Lady’s Dressin3-Table 


Lucille French departs from frocks and the foibles of them 
to describe and catalogue all of the little aids and non- 
commissioned officers of beauty—a perfumy, creamy secret 
of priceless worth in the hottest, tanniest month of the year. 


* Announced for the August number, but impossible to 
procure for it because of unavoidable photographic delays. 








Remarkable Pictorial 
Interviews with 


Alice Brady 
Edna Purviance 
and many others 


“The Glory Road” 


at a turning. Francis 
William Sullivan’s great 
novel of motion picture 
Los Angeles reaches its 
first big crisis. 


More Than a 
Quarter-Thousand 
Illustrations 


Four Great 
Short Stories 


Every One of 
Photoplay 
Magazine's 

Incomparable 

Departments 


The reason that we can- 
not announce more fea- 
tures in detail a month 
ahead is because Photo- 
play Magazine is the only 
magazine in the world 
run like a newspaper. News 
is its life, and there are 
no prophets now to tell 
us tomorrow’s big stories 
today. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The Only Pop Corn With The 


Toasty Flavor! 


Crisp, crackling white Butter-Kist is a new 
discovery—due to the patented self-operating 


Butter-Kist machine. 

—It pops and butters each fluffy white morsel 
evenly with pure creamery butter: 

—Removes the unpopped, hardshelled grains: 

— Then superheats each fairy flake to an appetiz- 
ing crisp! 

This exclusive process imparts the foasty flavor that 
distinguishes Butter-Kist from all other pop corn made. 

Ask for Butter-Kist Pop Corn at the places you pat- : 
ronize. If their Butter-Kist machine has not yet arrived, Fa a 
A, inquire how soon it will, and mark the date. ‘ 
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Merchants-Film Exhibitors! | | 2 hy 
wie . 
erchants-r iim itors! =n ew Mc 
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Earn $600 to $3120 Extra Profits SSS SS 
Yearly From This Machine Oke: ove 
P10 
0daa 
Regardless of the size of your town or business, you can make 
a little waste space (26 by 32 inches) pay you five times as much profit per : 
square foot as anything known to trade. Just install this automatic Butter-Kist 
Pop Corn machine, fill the hopper with raw corn, turn on the starter and take 
in the money. No extra help—no heavy stock investment—no big cash outlay. 
Write today for proof of profits from concerns like yours—in all sized 
towns from 300 and 400 people up to metropolitan cities. See how this ma- 
chine pays the overhead for hundreds. : 
4 — pacity 70c to $4 per hour. If you average 
Great Trade Winner only 80 bags a day you make $1000 NET’ per 
Beautifies Interior year. Many sell three times that amount. 
Make a small payment and have this ma- 
Handsome plate glass sides reveal the chine start paying off the balance one hour 
super-human motion of machine. Makes ofiey its arrival. 
—_ —~ — pte nage a 
makes them duy—exclusive toasty flavor . + ” 
brings them back from blocks around for more! “Little Gold Mine 
Great advertising feature— increases en- 
tire volume of your business. Write for Book FREE! sae ee 
signed records to prove it. This valuable book — full of proof from ? 
perenne ap | men Se -—— side of the a H one ten * 
. : counter—shows photographs, pay- ‘ R 
Let Extra Profits Buy Machine 9 fonter— shows photographs, ps @ 565 Van Buren Street 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machineisamaster- tails. Sent FREE to any business ca Indianapolis, Ind. 
piece of fine cabinet work — oak, mahogany man. You lose $2 to $10 daily - Send free, postpaid, photo-book, 
or white enameled. Stands anywhere. Ca- by delay. Mail coupon NOW. ‘The Little Gold Mine” 
- with proof of profits and easy terms. 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 9 Name ari 
565 Van Buren Street Indianapolis, Ind. ete ae. eine ery eee 
The Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World BUSINESS. ..-.-- --n-na-0-00+ ---2-~ 22-2 ===> 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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is the matter with my skin ? 


Examine your skin closely! Find out just 


the condition it ts in. Then read below 
why you can change it and how. 





Here is why your complexion can 
be improved no matter what is 
keeping it from being attractive 
now. Your skin, like the rest of 
your body, is changing every day. 
As old skin dies, new skin forms 
in its place. 


This is your opportunity. By the 
proper external treatment you 
can make this new skin just what you would love to 
have it. Or—by neglecting to give this new skin 
proper care as it forms every day, you can keep your 
skin in its present condition and forfeit the charm 
of “askin you love to touch.” Which will you do? 
Will you begin at once to bring to your skin that 
charm you have longed for? Then begin tonight 
the treatment below best suited to the needs of your 
skin, and make it a daily habit thereafter. 





W 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


First cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing ait ore fe ' 


in your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water. Wipe offthesurplus >» 
moisture but leave the skin slightly damp. ‘a 
Now work up a heavy warm water 

lather of Woodbury’s in your hands. 

Apply it to your face and rub it into 

the pores thoroughly—always with 

an upward and outward motion. 

Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder 
the better. If possible, 
rub your face for a few 
minutes with a piece of 
ice. 

This treatment will 
make your skin fresher 
and clearer the first 
time you use it. Make it 
a nightly habit and be- 
fore long you will gain 
complete relief from 
the embarrassment of 
an oily, shiny skin. 


To clear a blemished 
skin 


—_——? 


Just before retiring 
wash in your usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of 
cold water. Then, dip 
the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they 
are covered with a 






Tear out 


heavy “‘soap cream.” | this cake ~ 
Cover each blemish asaremin- ~~ 
with athick coat of this. Ton er bs : 
i main < , ury’stoday “ 
Let it dry and remai : peng: ae 


-or toilet counter. 
f Cre si Z i 
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Dis blemishes 
need the “soap cream” 
treatment, 


on over night. 
Woodbury’s. 


Repeat this cleansing, antiseptic treatment every night until 
the blemishes disappear. Use Woodbury’s regularly thereafter 
in your daily toilet. This will make your skin so strong and 
active that it will keep your complexion free from blemishes. 


In the morning wash in your usual way with 


To whiten freckled, sun-tanned skins 


Just before you retire, cleanse the skin thoroughly by washing 
in your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and luke- 
warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the 
skin slightly damp. Now dip the cake of Woodbury’s in a 
bowl of water and go over your face and throat several times 
with the cake ttself. Let this lather remain on over night, and 
wash again in the morning with warm water followed by 
cold, but no soap except that which has remained on the skin. 


This treatment is just what your skin needs to whiten it. 
Use it every night unless your skin should become too sensi- 
tive, in which case discontinue until this sensitive feeling 
disappears. A few applications should show a marked im- 
provement. Use Woodbury’s regularly thereafter in your 
daily toilet and keep your skin in perfect health. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of 

a skin specialist. A 25c cake is 

te sufficient for a month or six weeks 

: of any of these skin treatments. 

Get a cake today. It is for sale 
by dealers everywhere. 


Send today for 


week’s-size cake 


¢», For 4c we will send 
\/ you a week’s-size 
*™ cake of Woodbury’s 
| Facial Soap. For 10c 
samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream’ and 
Powder. Write to- 
| day! Address The 
‘ Andrew Jergens Co. 
, 1829 Spring Grove 
|  Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


| If you live in Canada, 
_) address The Andrew 
ergens Co., 1829 Sher- 
rooke St., Perth, Ont. 


* A freckled, sun-tanned | 
skin will yield to this 1 


effective treatment de- ; 
/ id on this page. 












Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











Qo2lar 
Noloplayers 


until four years ago had no stage experience. Then she enlisted in 
. the now famous “extra” army of Biograph, and pretty soon she was 
Muriel playing ingenue leads. Too she has contributed to the screen 
Ostriche successes of Eclair, Reliance and Thanhouser, and now she is a 
World star. She is to the white lights born—by environment: a 

native of Gotham town. 
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plays Lasky leads, and puts character into them. He was born in 

St. Louis-on-the-Mississippi in 1891, the son of Hal Reid, the 

Wallace playwright, and was educated in a Kentucky military school. 
Reid He has been a newspaper reporter, civil engineer, cowboy, editor, 
hotel keeper and first joined Selig. Afterward he went to Vitagraph, 
later was a Universal director, and then was with Griffith. 
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Edna 
Purviance 
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i f the loveliest of film comediennes, noted for mee somite 
is one 0 site Charlie Chaplin, toward whose success in sa 
oe ae tremendously contributed. She was born a a = 
Walley, } gg s an Oakland (Cal.) stenographer, and her 4 ‘. 
: a stifle the risibles of hundreds of thousands. e 
pranks 


now assisting in Mutual merriment. 
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Marie 
Doro 


had her name spelled out in incandescent lights long before the 
film lure won her as she was a star in the Frohman constellation 
for some years. Her first photoplay was “The Morals of Marcus” 
for Famous Players and now she is with Lasky. Her husband is 
Elliott Dexter, of the same company, whose bride she became just 
before the winter holidays. 
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Mae 
Murray 
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is one of the desirable bachelor girls of the celluloid studios, and 
this is her alluring description; 20 years old, 5 feet and 3 
inches high, weight 115 pounds, and adorned with light hair and 
gray-blue eyes. 


She was born in Portsmouth, Ol V’ginny, and 
came to the camera from Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” 


Lasky is starring 
her now. Remember “Sweet Kitty Bellairs?” 
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could be paged by virtue of his pulchritudinous features and stalwart 
: form as readily as by his name in ’most any hotel lobby between 
Francis X. the Selkirks and the Everglades. Which is being known some. 
Bushman He is a Virginian, a native of Norfolk, and is a trained athlete 
who still likes to train. He has been in pictures since 1911, 

and is now a star with Metro 
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was a dramatic star when other girls of her age were in the midst 

: of a High School course. She is a child of the theater as she is 
Alice a daughter of William A. Brady, the noted producer, who has 
Brady added to his theatrical activities by assuming the management 
of the World Film Corporation for which his daughter does 


her camera acting. 
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is popularly supposed to be a Virginia-born Miss, but that’s 
another; she was born within view of Chicago’s most famed 
Blanche industry, the stockyards, and incidentally is one of the most 
Sweet charming of all the Cooper-Hewitt entrancers. First on the vocal 
stage, she migrated thence with D. W. Griffith, joming Biograph. 
She is now a star in Lasky productions. 
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Florence 
La Badie 











of the eloquent face and figure is a Thanhouser celebrity. She is 22 
years old, French via Canada, was educated in New York City— 
her present home—and, after studying painting and sculpture, 
made her pictorial debut in a Griffith Biograph picture. She is 
unmarried, athletic, brown-haired and blue eyed, and attained 
international prominence in “The Million-Dollar Mystery.” 
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is an Englishman and one of the best known actors on the foot- 
lighted and pantomimic stages. Before going into camera action 
he especially distinguished himself in a large repertory, by his 
interpretation of Hal in Charles Rann Kennedy’s “These Are My 
People” and Lee Randall in “Alias Jimmie Valentine.” He first 
played with Lasky and now is with Ince. 
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7 
>, is very well known on the stage, and has lately made some 
interesting photoplays for Metro. She and her sister Edith, once 


| Mabel favorite child actresses, have appeared much in plays where slende 

Ji Taliaferro girlishness and charm have been the principal leading demands. 
Miss Taliaferro is of Italian ancestry. She is the wife of Thos. 
J. Carrigan, one of Metro’s leading men. 
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-Coast. 
plays leads for American at Santa Barbara-on-the.golden 
Tom 


to the 
He was born and educated in Geneva, N. Y., and sang - 
«ite the age of 17. After oo —— : ae 
stage -d folk, he enlisted under the len: 2 Spry 
Chatterton a ee later transferred to Universal. He is a 
around athlete and very brunette. 
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treated the legitimate stage to portrayals in such electrics as 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “The Squaw Man” and “The Littlest Rebel” 
before joining hands with Edison in the photoplay two years or 
so ago. She is now playing ingenue parts with Metro and is a 
clever lead. Miss Dana confesses to 18 years, 4 feet and 11 inches, 
and 96 pounds. And she has green eyes. 
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Stewart 


is, as most everybody knows, a leading woman with Vitagraph and 
a very twinkling star, indeed. She was born across the tube from 
N’York, which is alias for Brooklyn, in 1896, and has light brown 
hair and brown eyes. Miss Stewart is one of the loveliest girls 
silhouetted against the celluloid. She’s applauded for her youth, 
beauty, talent and application. 
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Mollie 
King 


came to the films via the musical comedy stage. Although now 
but eighteen, Miss King has been a headliner in vaudeville and 
a featured player on Broadway. She has been on the stage from 
infancy. Miss Mollie made her screen debut with World and 
thus far has appeared in two pictures in which the Company has 
starred her. 
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was born a daughter of the Canadas, in Toronto, in 1895, which 
proves that she has attained the age at which very young men 
are sanctioned to slip a ballot in the box. That she is a sister 
of the delectable Mary is not her biggest distinction—she has 
done things herself on the screen, and still is doing. At home Miss 
Lottie is Mrs. Rupp, mother of a three-months-old daughter. 


Lottie 
Pickford 
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AMERICA FIRST! . 


We want American plays on our screens. 

We want a consideration of present-day American problems. 

We want to see American men. 

We want to see American women. 

This is our Art, our limitless stage, and ours the life of unlimited range and variety 
from which to draw enduring dramatic inspirations. 

But we are not getting American plays. 

We are not considering our problems, nor our life as it is really lived. 

We only get an occasional photoplay-American who impresses us as a contemporary 
being. 

Seldom ever do we see a real American girl on the screen. 

And when a simple American play like “Acquitted” comes along, it is such a 
novelty that it knocks us in a meditative heap from which we are months extracting ourselves. 

Why? 

Because we have a multitude of scenario-carpenters and very few authors. 

Because the proper epoch of the director’s ascendency in all things continues out of 
time. Because the story-masters linger somewhere along the road, and in the multitude 
of papier-mache edifices thrown together by hundreds in lieu of solid plays we have 
only copying, the reflection of the ancient French idea in dramas. 

Directors can’t write. When you find any director who has real authorial talent, 
he is a positive freak of genius. It’s not in nature that a man can do several things 
equally well. The Idea is one thing; the complete execution of the Idea quite another. 

Our lovely girls play mannikins. They are never themselves— always the scarlet 
woman of ripe foreign literature, the impertinent ingenue of another day, the absurd 
country ignoramus, or the society dowdy who exists only in the back room of some 
washerwoman’s imagination. 

Our young men are funny “ club fellows,” or poor, struggling lads with nothing but 
as valet, a butler and fifty suits of clothes between them and work. 

You are going to cite exceptions? Certainly there are exceptions, but we are 
peaking of the great bulk ot photodramatic output. 

It's not American at all— it’s lachrymose, sentimental, puffy and powdered — the 
Lord knows what it is! 

We are standing in the middle of a hundred-acre wheatfield of ideas twanging a 
jewsharp. 

Give us a sickle! 

Give us authors! 
America First! 
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‘The greatest happiness that Piffle could know was to see his antics bring smiles to childish faces 
and hear the unmeasured laughter of boys and girls.’’ 


” 


28 (“The Clown,” opposite page.) 














‘THE story of a supreme sacrifice 
by a hero of the sawdust ring, 
and a irl who loved — another! 


me CIL_LOWN 


By Constance Severance 


Produced by Lasky Feature Play Co. 


RASH of brass and glitter of tinsel, 
( thud of hoofs and reek of sawdust, 

the shrilling of a thousand childish 
trebles—the Big Show had begun. 

‘To most of those present in the cramped 
circle of seats, it was just another circus ; 
to little Jackie LeRoy it was more—an 
event, an epoch-marking event. ‘To the 
other children it was simply their own play 
glorified ; to Jackie, who never had known 
what play meant, it was a swift succes- 
sion of miracles. Hopelessly crippled 
from infancy, his pitiful, twisted limbs 
baffling specialists who came thousands of 
miles in response to a_ grief-burdened 
father’s ‘Cure my son and name your own 
fee,” Jackie already had learned to sit pa- 
tiently at the windows of life, and smother 
his sorrow in a sigh. But here he was, 
almost in a maelstrom of happiness, his 
little heart bursting with joy over his first 
circus, wriggling about in his seat in the 
front row in an ecstasy that was almost 
pain. 

Piffle, the ciown, had noticed him as he 
made his first round at the “Grand En- 
trance,” and sensed the tragedy of the 
crutches. To Piffle the greatest happiness 
he could know was to see his antics bring 
smiles to childish faces and hear the un- 
measured laughter of boys and girls. Be- 
neath his grotesque exterior, his great 
heart yearned for love—love which had 
been denied his own youth—and yearning 
for it, he gave his own. To him, children 
were the one grand passion, an emotion 
so great as to hold him aloof from the 
tawdry and sordid imitations of love be- 
hind the scenes in the Big Top, so pure 
as to keep his life clean among men and 
women whose existence was so nomadic 
and precarious that recklessness became 
first a pose and then a habit. So Piffle saw 
in Jackie a child to be loved and amused 








a little more than the others, to be helped 
to forget for a while his great tragedy. So 
he kept hovering near the place where the 
cripple sat, and displayed all his funniest 
antics for the enchanted lad. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the excitement 
of a chariot race, there came a crash, a 
hush, a chorused scream. Jackie, beside 
himself with joy, had flung himself out of 
his seat against the flimsy railing; the 
loose clamps gave way, and he fell upon 
the sawdust, helpless and shrieking with 
terror, directly in the path of a Roman 
chariot. Paralyzed by their impotence. 
men and women shuddered and _ turned 
away. But swifter than the rushing steeds 
there came a flash of motley. Piffle, watch- 
ing the boy from the inner ring, was first 
to see the fall. With a plunge like a ball- 
player sliding for a base, he flung himself 
across the track, and covered the boy’s body 
with his own, arching his back to protect 
him from the wheels. A babel of shouts, a 
sickening bump, a cloud of dust, and two 
forms lay in the sawdust. Instantly, from 
all sides, performers and __ spectators 
crowded around them. Jackie, white and 
trembling, was uninjured. ‘Tender hands 
half lifted Piffle from the ground. 

“Ts  the—little—fellow—-safe ?” 
clown gasped. 

“Ves. He’s all right. 
hurt?” 

“T—don’t—” 

And the clown sank back, unconscious. 


the 


Where are you 


HREE weeks later, Piffle, sitting one 

evening in a big easy chair in the finest 
of all the luxurious rooms in the home of 
Judge LeRoy, gazed meditatively at a 
series of perfect rings of smoke. He did 
not see the rings; he hardly knew he was 
smoking. One thought alone recurred like 
the slow tapping of a drum: 
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“It’s time to go—it’s time to go—it’s 
time to go.” 

He did not want to go. Something new 
had come into his life, something finer and 
sweeter even than the sound of children’s 
laughter and the sight of their happy faces, 
and even as it had come, so it must be put 
aside. It was not for him. Three weeks 
ago the grateful father of the boy he had 
saved from death, had, with his own hands, 
helped carry the clown into this magnifi- 
cent home. With the return of conscious- 
ness, Piffle found himself in such a bed as 
he had never dreamed of. He hardly felt 
the pain in his bruised body, so soothing 
was this quiet room. And then he felt a 
soft hand tenderly smoothing his brow, and 
looked up into the deep, liquid eyes of Mil- 
licent LeRoy, Jackie’s sister. For days she 
hardly left his side, refusing even to permit 
the nurse to do anything for the injured 
clown that she could do herself. ‘The ex- 
pressions of gratitude from the other mem- 
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bers of the family were embarrassing to 
him, but Millicent’s unspoken thoughts, 
beaming upon him, were like a silent bene- 
diction. It was a new vision of woman- 
hood to Piffle, a revelation of sweetness and 
grace. 


HEN, as his strength returned, his man- 

hood awakened to a new emotion. In 
the ministering angel he began to see the 
woman—young, beautiful, pulsing with 
life. Together they passed swift, merry 
hours, entertaining little Jackie. Out of 
that treasure house of joy, his old and bat- 
tered trunk, Piffle produced all sorts of 
wonderful things for the delectation of the 
happy cripple. Every day was circus day 
in the LeRoy home. But through all this 
play there ran, for the clown, an under- 
tone of premonition. Little by little he 
knew that he had come to love where love 
could mean nothing but renunciation. And 
now, he began to understand that not 
only was it time for 
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—“‘Is—the—little—-fellow—safe ?’’ the clown gasped, and sank back, 


UNCONSCIOUS. 


him to abandon _ this 
wonderful dream, but 
that it was best not only 
for himself but for the 
girl as well. Even sup- 
posing the unbelievable 
should happen, and Milli- 
cent should return his 
love—what then? Sim- 
ply that two _ persons 
would be unhappy, in- 
stead of one. Between 
this magnificent home 
and the sawdust ring 
there was a great gulf 
fixed, and that gulf could 
never be bridged. Assur- 
edly, it was time to go. 
Piffle rose and went to 
the open window. The 
parklike grounds of the 
LeRoy home were bathed 
in moonlight. Within 
doors and without, every- 
thing was palatial, regal. 
“Well, anyhow,” Piffle 
said to himself, “I’ve 
known what it is to live 
‘ like a millionaire for 
; once. And so—tomor- 
> row— 
A figure loosely clad 
in flowing white, darted 
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out of the shadow of the house, ran 
unsteadily across the lawn, into the shadow 
of a big tree, leaned against the trunk, 
then sank down upon the grass.  Piffle 
stared with a puzzled frown. In 
few seconds she had passed through the 
strip of moonlight, he had recognized Mil- 
licent. What could be the matter? She 
rose unsteadily to her feet, and darted 
across to the shadow of another tree. She 
seemed to be run- 


the 


She had loved, she still loved, a young 
man whom her father disliked, Dick Ord- 
way. Judge LeRoy said Dick was a spend- 
thrift, had no serious aim in life. So Dick 
had gone away to hunt his fortune in the 
desert mining districts. ‘They had loved— 
too well—and when Dick went away they 
did not know—what Millicent now knew. 
And today word had come that Dick had 
died a terrible death in the desert. So 





ning away from 
something, yet no 
one was follow- 
ing. At least, she 
was clearly = in 
trouble, and that 
was all the clown 
needed to know. 
Silently descend- 
ing the stairs, he 
hid in the shadows 
and watched. He 
did not want to 
intrude, but if she 
needed him he 
would be ready. 
Running = and 
stumbling, the gir! 








there were just 
two alternatives— 
disgrace or death. 

“You see—I 
have no. choice,” 
Millicent moaned. 
“You have saved 
me, but only for 
this time. You have 
tried to be kind, 
but you have only 
made it so much 
harder—don’t you 
understand ?” 

The clown 
bowed his _ head. 
What could he 
say, what could he 
do, to help this 


left the grounds woman whom he 
by a path that led loved, even more 
to a nearby stream. than he loved lit- 
Cautiously, Piffle tle children? 
followed. He saw There was some- 
her stand, hesitat- thirig he could do, 
ing a moment, of course; he had 
upon the — bank, read of such 
and then with a things in books. 
low, heart-broken But it seemed pre- 
cry, fling herself posterous. Yet was 
into the water. it worse than 
In an instant Piffle death? Stum- 
had plunged in blingly he made 





after her, and was 
carrying her back 
to shore. 


“Don’t—oh don’t,’ she moaned. 
“Please—flease let me die! I must 
die !”’ 

Bewildered, Piffle could only murmur 


soothing words, and plead with her not to 
make sounds that would attract others. At 
length she clung to him and sobbed, while 
he, careful not to make the slightest noise, 
carried her to his room. There, when she 
had finally mastered her emotion, she con- 
fided to him, in broken gasps of confession. 


‘‘Don’t,’”’ Millicent moaned. Please let me die! I must 
die !’’ 


his offer. 

“T don’t amount 
to much,” he began. ‘I’m only a clown 
in a circus. But, I’m free. I’ve got no 
one in the world to care for. If you'll let 
me care for you—I mean—just marry you, 
and then go away. It would be a disgrace 
too, I know, but if I went away your 
father would forgive you after a while.” 

Millicent stared at him, wide-eyed. 
“But I can’t ruin your life because I have 
ruined my own,” she protested. 

“But it wouldn’t be ruining my life. 
Because—don’t you understand—I—” and 
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he hesitated. 

“Ves?” 

“T love you too.” 

“You love me—enough to 
marry me and go away?” 

“T love you—and I’ve got 
to go anyhow. I was going 
tomorrow. It will make me 
happier to know my love has 
been worth something to you. 
Then, afterwards, if there 
should be anyone else, you 
could get a divorce—’’ 

“Don’t,” she commanded. 
“T love Dick still—I can 
never love again. But if | 
should—why you are the 
best man in the world.” 


HE next day they took a 

trolley ride to a nearby 
town, and were married by a 
much startled justice of the 
peace. J u ad ge LeRoy’s 
daughter eloping! Well, it 
was none of his business. He 
could not refuse to perform 
the ceremony. And so Mil- 
licent Le Roy became the 
wife of John Fuller, better 
known as Piffle, the Clown. 

With many misgivings, 
they returned to the home of 
the bride to confess. Piffle 
expected the parents to be 
angry, and his trunks were 
packed. But what neither 
of them expected was what 
happened. Could they have 
foreseen, perhaps the girl 
would have chosen death. 

The judge looked at them in astonish- 
ment—then laughed. It was just another 
of the clown’s inexhaustible stock of jokes. 
But Millicent handed him the marriage 
certificate, bearing the seal of the justice 
of the peace. Then his astonishment gave 
way to anger. Yet he could not forget 
that this same clown had saved his son 
from a terrible death, and remembering 
this, his wrath was_ directed more 
against his daughter, who could so far 
forget herself, than against the man. And 
at the end of it all came his stern com- 
mand. 

“Very well then. 
marry a circus clown. 


You have seen fit to 
Then go with him, 


—s 


He had a son of which he was not the 


but do not come back pleading for a place 
in this home again. Never let me see your 
face again.” 

“But father—he wasn’t going to take 
me away.” 

“He wasn’t—” and the judge paused, 
looked piercingly at them, and added 
slowly and deliberately: “So that’s it, is. 
it? You didn’t want to marry him, but 
you were afraid not to. My God!” He 
turned toward Piffle, enraged and furious. 
“And this is how you take advantage of 
my gratitude! Well, there is nothing 
more to be said. Our account is balanced. 
Go, both of you—forever.” And he left 


’ 


“i 
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father ; he was a husband without a wife. 


them walking out of the room on uncertain 
legs, it seemed. 

The months that followed were weary, 
dragging, interminable for the unhappy 
bride. In place of lover, father, mother, 
brother, she had only a man whom she 
had permitted to chain himself to her. 
In place of her beautiful home there was 
an endless series of hotels, mostly bad, 
even though Piffle’s salary was large 
enough to enable him to procure the best 
that was to be found in the towns they 
visited. Not all her husband’s tender 
solicitude could banish her deep regrets, 
and many a time all that saved her from 


still carrying out the plan 
which Piffle had interrupted, 
was the thought of that other 
little life, a link between her 
present and her happier past. 
The season ended, the circus 
went into winter quarters, 
and the son of Dick Ordway 
and Millicent LeRoy was 
born. 


spite of everything, the 

clown was not utterly un- 
happy. ‘True, he had a son 
of which he was not the 
father; he was a husband 
without a wife. But at least 
it was the highest expression 
of his love for all children 
that focused itself in his af- 
fection for littlke Dick, and 
while he could not hope to 
win Millicent’s love, at least 
he could be near her, help 
and protect her. Yet he 
knew that she never could be 
happy in the sort of life he 
had to lead, and even her 
joy in motherhood could not 
keep her from pining for her 
own people. 

Then the thought came to 
him, that a year might have 
caused the heart of the judge 
to soften. He must love his 
daughter. Who could help 
loving Millicent? And now 
that Millicent had a_ baby, 
the judge might be willing 
to let her bring his grandson 
home. Secretly, so as not to 
arouse vain hopes the clown 
once more offered himself as a sacrifice. 
He wrote to Judge LeRoy, and sent a pho- 
tograph of the mother and child. 

“Just let her come home with the baby,” 
he pleaded. ‘She loves you more than she 
ever can love me. It is for her own good, 
and the good of your grandson, and I am 
willing to give them up. Don’t think I am 
trying to get out of my responsibilities— 
but I don’t want them to suffer for my 
selfishness.” 

“For my selfishness!’ He wrote it with 
all the innocence and sincerity of his sim- 
ple heart, and because he was sincere his 
letter touched the stern father’s heart. 
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At last the clown crept away from the side of the sleeping boy to take a train somewhere — anywhere — 
: back to the Big Top. 


“T am coming to bring you all home 
7 ” ] : ’ s ] > 
ith me,” he telegraphed. 


BOR six years the lives of all of them 
slowed with a golden radiance. Not 
theirs the ecstatic joy of a perfect marriage, 
for Piffle never abated his respect for the 
memory of the man his wife had never 
ceased to love. Yet they were happy, and 
their happiness centered about the boy. 

“But I can’t do anything outside of a 
circus,” the clown protested. 

“Nonsense,” the judge replied, and set 
about to prove it. 

In a short time, much to his astonish- 
ment, he found himself installed in a posi- 
tion of trust in a big financial institution 
controlled by Judge LeRoy, and to his still 
greater astonishment realized that he was 
making good. 
the work. 

From time to time he would meet a soft, 
wistful glance from Millicent, and he 
never abandoned hope that this woman, 


But his heart was never in 


whose lips he had not even touched, might 
one day voluntarily come to his arms. 

Then, walking alone one ‘day in the 
park, Millicent came face to face with Dick 
Ordway—not the gay, careless Dick of 
seven years ago, but a bronzed, rugged 
man, the same in feature, but with mag- 
nificent strength showing itself in his face 
and his swinging stride. Dizzily, Milli- 
cent sank upon a bench. Ordway bowed 
gravely and was about to pass on. But the 
wife of the clown had not been true to her 
first love all these years to let him pass so 
easily out of her life again. Her heart 
suled and would not be denied. 

“Dick!” she cried. 

He turned, hesitated, and took a seat 
beside her. 

‘They said you were dead,” she gasped. 

“T know,” he replied, still grafe and 
aloof. “You married a few weeks later.” 

“But Dick, don’t you understand? I 
had to.” 

“You had to?” 








The Clown 
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Millicent explained to the bewildered lad that he had lost one father but soon would have 
another. 


Looking into his eyes steadily, she told 
him the whole story—of her attempted 
suicide, of Piffle’s sacrifice, of those awful 
months with the circus, of the birth of the 
boy—‘‘our boy, Dick’”—and the return. 
Parts of the tale were hard for the man 
to believe, and yet he could not look into 
those eves and doubt. 

“The poor devil—how he must love 
you!” Ordway explained. 

“Dick, I say it in all reverence, but if 
God were a man, I often think he would 
be just like John Fuller.” 

“And yet you did not love him.” 

“T have wanted to—oh, how I have 
wanted to. If you had really been dead, 
I am quite sure I should have. But some- 





how, way down in my heart, I must have 
known all the time that you were alive, and 
coming back, and I just couldn’t Dick—I 
just couldn’t.” 
“And now I 
vears too late.” 
Millicent buried her face in her hands. 


have come back—seven 





“What are we to do?” she moaned. “I 
love you so!” 

“Don't,” he pleaded. 

“Of course, I must tell him I have seen 
you.” 

“No. It will only make him more un- 
happy. I must go away again. I struck 
it rich out there in the desert, and hurried 
back to bring the news to you. But I heard 
of your marriage and went away. I saw 
no one I knew. I buried myself in the 
mine, and a few weeks ago sold out. I 
thought you had gone for good, and never 
expected to see you. Now it’s back to the 
desert for me—to try to forget once more. 
I almost thought I had.” 

“No, no, no! I can’t let you go again.” 

“But I can’t bear to stay here, to see you, 
and not to have you for my own.” 

“Anyway, don’t go yet a while—please.”’ 

“The longer I stay the harder it will be 
for us both.” 

“But not for a few days. 
want to see our boy? 





Don’t you 
He’s a darling boy, 
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Dick. 
you.” 
Ordway 
face. 
“Very well,” he said huskily. “I will 
stay a few days, and see the boy. My God, 
how hard it is going to be to go!” 


And do you know we named him for 


brushed something from his 


HAT evening, when John Fuller re- 

turned to his home, he saw a light in 
his wife’s eyes he never had seen before. 
She was crushing the boy to her breast and 
crooning over him. Her face was il- 
lumined, and yet as she looked at her hus- 
band a shadow passed over it. Drawing 
i deep breath, she set Dick down and told 
him to run to his nurse, for she wanted to 
talk to Daddy. Gently she led Piffle to 
the little den where they had passed so 
many lyric hours. 

“Something has happened, John,” she 
began. “Something wonderful—and _ter- 
rible.” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“Dick Ordway has come back.” 


There was no need to say more. She 
knew he understood what that meant. 
They sat in silence for a long time. ‘The 


man was stunned; his mind would not 
grasp it. 

“He isn’t dead?” 

The sound of his own voice asking the 
foolish, banal question broke the spell, 
and Piffle laughed, a hard, metallic, grat- 
ing laugh. It was the first sign of bitter- 
ness that this woman he had made his wife 
and given her freedom had ever seen in 
him. 

“This world is a hell of a place,” the 
man began, almost in a snarl, ‘God lures 
you up to the gate of heaven, and then 
slams it in your face. Hell’s better. You 
don’t expect anything.” 

“John!” 

Her voice only intensified his sense of 
tragedy. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he went on. “I 
never did amount to anything, and every- 
body knew it. When I was a kid I was 
kicked all over the place, and I guess 
that’s all I was meant for—a human foot- 
ball. And now—” 

There was a rush of little feet, a little 
bump against the door, a fumbling with 
the knob, and Dick ran in, flinging him- 
self into the arms of the clown. 
“Daddy,” he said reproachfully. 


? 


“Vou 





never kissed hello when 
home.” 

With a hoarse sound in his throat, Piffle 
gathered the boy into his arms, and 
sobbed brekenly, while the child drew 
back and looked at him in wonder. 

“What’s Daddy crying about?” he de- 
manded of his mother, only to find that 
she was weeping too. 

“What’s everybody crying about?’ he 
asked again, his own voice quivering. 

Piffle pulled himself together with a 
supreme effort. 

“It’s all right, Kiddie,” he © said. 
“Daddy’s got to go away for a long time, 
and he’s sorry to have to leave you.” 

“I'd give anything in this world, John, 
if—” Millicent began, and paused. ‘But 
I can’t help it.” 

“It’s all right; don’t worry about me. 
I'll be all right,” and with steady tread 
Piffe made his way to the attic and began 
packing his old battered trunks. 

The hardest thing was saying goodbye 
to the boy. Millicent, after all, he was not 
giving up. She never had been his. But 
Dick he had come to look upon as his own 
son, and loved him as few fathers love their 
children. But at last the long agony of 
that evening was over, and the clown crept 
away from the side of the sleeping boy to 
take a train somewhere—anywhere—back 
to the Big Top. And next morning Milli- 
cent explained as well as she knew how, to 
the bewildered lad, that he had lost one 
father, but soon would have another. 


me you came 





N the dressing room of the Big Top, 

Piffle sat looking at a picture of a woman 
holding a baby in her arms. It was the one 
which had won over the judge, years be- 
fore. And now he had just received notice 
of a suit for divorce, begun by Millicent on 
the ground of desertion. Well, that was all 
in the past now, and at least, Piffle mused, 
it was doubtful if divorce papers ever had 
been accompanied by such a letter from the 
plaintiff to the defendant as he had just 
finished reading. Rollo, the Strong Man, 
knew something of the story, though not by 
any means all of it, and came to Piffle’s 
side. 

“Lonesome?” he asked, pointing to the 
photograph. : 

“Lonesome!” the clown exclaimed. 
“Lonesome! Why, all the kids in the 
world belong to me!” 
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Seena Owen’s mirror critically observes the work of a stick of grease paint. 
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The shy Lady Kaufman — four times. 











A LURE OF COPPER 
HAIR, MUSIC, MOUTH, 
EYES AND THIRD- 
DEGREE SHYNESS 
















| Sy 4 Ethel, 
ww Lady 
Kaufman 


= Kaufmans— Joseph, the Famous —— director; and Ethel Clayton, his wife — live in an apartment 








on Riverside Drive, New York City. at's the reason the Hudson river came down to flow under the 
Drive—so that it could look up and see Mrs. Kaufman occasionally. It does that every spring; she 
blushes, and the ice melts. 

“This,” said the editor, handing a bunch of photographs to the art director, “‘is to be an illumination of 
7 the Kaufmans at home.” 

The art director began fussing with the pictures. 

“No mere husband, whatever his fame or accomplishments,” said he, “should be allowed to muss u 
such an exquisite feminine setting. Blow your comet for Mr. Kaufman in ‘Shadow Stage’ as you will—he's 
not going to get in here !” 

So that’s why you behold only the Kaufman controlling interest on these pages. 

It may be difficult for you to see Mrs. Kaufman under any other conditions. She is not at all bashful 
before a camera, but in real life she’s the shyest school-girl who ever stammered “Thank you!” when some 
two-hundred pounder stepped on her toe. 

Her chick ailk-choies of hair are ihe only copper strands in the world which refuse to tarnish. The cop- 
per trust is said to have offered her a million foe the secret. 

She has two cars—a limousine and a roadster—and she drives them both very well through New 
York's streets: 

She is probably the most accomplished musician among all the camera’s women, being a piano virtuoso of 
extraordinary technique and unusual repertoire. 

Plays of domesticity are her favorite dramas for acting. 
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That little finger has been £iven, 
_ It wears a shroud of perfumed breath] 
| While being bitten into heaven | | ae 
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Breakfast, a mirror, correspondence, roses and Ethel Clayton 












Eleven Girls 


Waiting for the Train! 


THEY ARE “BEAUTY AND BRAINS” CONTEST 
WINNERS; AND THERE’S SOMETHING HERE 
TOO ABOUT 10,000 OTHER GIRLS WHO TRIED 
TO WIN BUT WERE NOT SMILED ON BY FATE 


happy girls in the United States and 
Canada. 

They are the winners of the “Beauty and 
Brains’ Contest inaugurated and conducted 
by PHoropLay MaGazInE and the World 
Film Corporation. ‘They were chosen by 
Miss Lillian Russell and the other members 
of the Board of Judges as combining— 
among the more than ten thousand en- 
trants in the Contest—the maximum of 
“camera beauty” and aptness. 

We think you will agree with the Judges 
that they are real American beauties. 

Within six weeks of the appearance on 
the news-stands of this (August) number 
of PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE July 1, the eleven 
lovely. victors will be on their way to New 
York C ity and the Fort Lee (N. J.) studios 
of the World Film Corporation.to stand 
the test which is to determine their fitness 
to become moving picture actresses and 
eventual stars of the screen. 

As this is being written, the plans for the 
trip are approaching completion. Exact 
information about how to proceed to New 
York from their widely separated homes 
will be communicated by letter to the win- 
ners.well in advance of the date of their de- 
parture, and proper traveling funds will 
be sent them. All of the expenses of the 
trip will be defrayed by the conductors of 
the Contest. Entertainment of the victori- 
aus eleven in New York City and its en- 
virons will be on a generous and pleasing 
scale. ‘The chaperon-in-chief appointed to 
see to the safety and comfort of the young 
women during their stay in the East is 
writing to each of the eleven instructions 
about clothing to bring. 


: HERE are today eleven tremendously 


WO distinctively human characteristics 
stand out in the aftermath of the Con- 
test—the generous spirit of losers and the 
bitter spirit of losers. From a great num- 


ber of letters received by PHoTopLay Mac- 





AZINE from those who did not win in the 
Contest, the following brief extracted sen- 
tences are of real interest, because they in- 
dicate how one person and another takes 
defeat. Also of interest are the excerpts 
from letters of appreciation sent by the 
winners of the Contest. 





Dolly Morris, Jacksonville, ‘'ex.—There 
is that within me which urges me on, and 
though I was not successful in the final 
elimination, I feel that there must be some 
way for me yet. 





Minor B. Metcalfe, Princeton, Ky.—I 
am one of the many disappointed girls who 
failed in the Contest, but I intend to try 
every way-possible to get a start in the 
film world. I think the winners are beau- 
tiful and I wish for each all success. 





Claire Lois Butler Lee, Wichita, Kansas. 
—I am delighted to learn I have been 
chosen as one of the winners! I wish to 
thank. you for your letter congratulating 
me. If sincere efforts and earnest en- 
deavors will avail, I am certain I have at 
least these to offer towards becoming a suc- 
cess. 





Frank Eleanor Clark, Oshkosh, Wis.— 
[ am disappointed—but after seeing tlie 
portrait of Miss Claire Lois Butler Lee, | 
knew I had absolutely no chance to com- 
pete with her in my division. I wish th= 
girls every success, and only hope that 
some day I will win in some contect. 








Pearl A. Kleine, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Have experienced many a failure in life, 
so am schooled to getting up, smiling, and 
going on. 





Edith von Bielenberg, Ames, Iowa,— 
[ have met hundreds of beautiful girl; 
in the United States in my visit as Na- 
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tional Secretary of my Sorority, also I 
have traveled abroad, and I can sincerely 
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say that I approve of the judges’ selec- 





tion. 

Mary Denny, 
While I admit with 
wasn’t one of the 
eleven winners, I 


want to congratulate 
those who won. 

Vivian Suckling, 
Winnipeg, Canada.— 
I cannot tell you how 
delighted I am to be 
one of the winners. 
I realize the value of 
this great opportunity 
and am determined to 
make good. 





Lucille Zintheo, 
Spokane, Wash.—A\I- 
though I entered the 
“Beauty and Brains” 
Contest with great 
hopes and an earnest 
desire of winning, it 
hardly seemed 
sible that such good 
fortune could come 
to me, and I am sure 
I could never express 
to you what happi- 
ness my _ winning 
brought me. I sin- 
cerely trust that there 
shall never be the 
slightest regret on the 
part of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE and_ the 
World Film Corpora- 
tion that they have 
chosen me out of so 
rany thousands of 
¢ ontestants. 


pos- 





srace Johnson, Los 


Chattanooga, 
much regret that | 


Fortune’s favored eleven. 
from being discouraged. 


But I am far 





Maxine Shepard, Norfolk, Neb.—I am 
the little girl, five years old, who was 


‘Tenn.— 


and Brains’ 








To Those Who Did 
Not Win 


BIG part of life consists of not win- 
ning things gone after; and very 
often the spirit in which we lose is more 
important than the race we ran. Bitter- 
ness in disappointment helps none of us 
to try again. The thing we have decided 
is worth trying for hard ought to be worth 
trying for twice. The experience gained 
in the first attempt is just so much equip- 
ment for a second attempt if the earnest- 
ness to succeed sooner or later is there. 
Thousands of entrants in the “Beauty 
and Brains” Contest in the forty-eight 
states of the United States and the twelve 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
read a disappointment in the pages of 
July PuotopLtay MAGAZINE in that they 
were not winners. That is the one un- 
happiness which must attach to every big 
Contest—that only a few can win; and 
PHoToPLAY MAGAZINE and the World 
Film Corporation take this opportunity 
to tell the non-winners that the con- 
ductors of the Contest share whole- 
heartedly with “those outside the eleven” 
the disappointments that came at the end 
of the race. We wish that all could have 
won; but too we are sure that all, losers 
as well as winners, are richer for the 
competition experience, which cost them 
nothing in money beyond postage and the 
taking of photographs, and perhaps has 
given to their ambition a stimulus which 
will help them to eventual success. 

The whole world loves a good loser. 
Maybe that’s because some of today’s 
biggest winners were yesterday’s gamest 
losers. 


. 








chosen among the last hundred in “Beauty 
Contest. 


The young ladies 
who were selected are 
certainly beautiful. 





“Little Dot” Clay- 





ton, Cleveland, O. 

No wonder I 
wouldn’t be chosen 
with a “map” like 
mine. Oh well, we 
can’t all be good- 
looking. 





Ruby Rush, Colum- 
bus, O.—I did not 
expect to be one of 
the lucky girls, espe- 
cially as the pictures 
I had to send were 
no good. But-I-have 
a firm determination 
to try. 

Clara M. Kroeckel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.— 
[ don’t begrudge my 
eleven lucky _ sister 
winners, because I 
know that they are 
experiencing the hap- 


piest and _ greatest 
moments of their 
lives. 





Jacqueline Mason, 
Elkins, W. Va.—I 
regret very much to 
know that I am left 
behind. Mine was a 
terrible disappoint- 
ment when I learned 
I had lost all that 
was going to be so 











Angeles, Calif—Well—I don't care. 
Didn’t want to win anyway. Doesn’t that 
heap coals of fire on your head! 

Stella M. Henenthal, East St. Louis, Ill. 
—lI, like hundreds of eager girls, was not a 
little disappointed, and I might honestly 
add that I looked with envy upon Dame 


wonderful to me, after I was fortunate 
enough to enter the final elimination one 





hundred. I greatly admire the eleven for- 
tunate ones. May they have success. 
Peggy Bloom, Orlando, Fla.—I was 


surely delighted to learn of the success 


(Continued on page 162) 
































‘ EY there, Jack! A rich man’s par- 
lor on the back stage!’ 


That was the old way. ‘The di- 
rector told the property man what sort of 
set he wanted. In fifteen minutes he had 
it, ready for one scene, or ten, if the scenario 
called for that many. It was all there; the 
painted walls, the much abused grand piano, 
a flock of fur rugs for the actors to wade 
through; gilded stiff back chairs niftily 
scattered about for the extra girls to stum- 
ble over ; a massive deep-seated, be-velveted 
arm chair for the mahster; a gaudy elec- 
trolier, etc. 

Or, if the director had urgent need of a 
“poor man’s kitchen,” it was there in a 
jiffy: sink, range of 1882 model, plaster- 
off-the-wall, etc. 

Simple elegance was unknown in the 
homes of the movie rich ; the domicile of the 
movie poor reeked of anarchy-inspiring 
poverty. 

But that was before the days of the art 
director, known also as the technical di- 
rector. And it wasn’t so long ago either, 
as the art director is so new that in a num- 


Wilfred Buckland, art director of Lasky’s 
going over a new ‘‘story.’’ 


Art Director 


SOMETIMES HE IS ALSO THE 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR AND 
HE HAS SOME SITUATION 


By Alfred A. Cohn 


ber of well known studios there is no sus- 
picion of such a personage about the “lot.” 
Watch the pictures carefully and you can 
see the hand of an artist in the building of 
many photoplays ; and note the lack of it in 
others. Or perhaps, you have done so 
already, without intent to be critical. 

In the studios where there is no such 
official, everything is left to the director of 
the photoplay. Many directors are excel- 
lent technicians. But— 

It betrays no confidence to state in this 
public manner that not all directors have 
first-hand, ocular evidence as to the ap- 
purtenances and other innards of the abode 
of a railroad magnate, or merchant prince. 

Why, you wouldn’t believe it, but some 
of them even are in blackest ignorance as 
to the feminine fashions of 1864, the mascu- 
line styles of 1848, the brand of fire-arms 
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used in the late seventies or the sort of 
clothes worn by the men of the Vigilante 
period. It will undoubtedly stagger your 
mentality to learn that some of these di- 
rectors know no more about Renaissance 
architecture than they do about the neo- 


All of which 
is the reason for 
the technical, or 
art director. 

He is the wise 
guy of the stu- 



































Robert Brunton, Ince’s 
art director showing 
“Props” just how 

to fix things. 


classic style of art of the Reformation 
period. If asked about the latter they would 
perhaps think it had some relation to the 
latest invasion of their town by Billy 
Sunday. 


dio. ‘There may be some things he 
doesn’t know, but he does know 
how to find them out. He knows 
in just what section of the public 
library is hidden the fashion plates 
of 23 B. C. or 1871 A. D.; wood 
prints showing the coiffures in 
vogue back in Elizabethan days ; 
inside information on the sort of 
negligee Camille would have worn 
had she been a sure-enough per- 
son; the actual dope on the kind 
of ice skates Anne Boleyn wore 
before she lost her head ; the brand 
of cigarets smoked by Julius Caesar; the 
breed of bull which Carmen slew or threw 
—if she did—and all sorts of things the 
average director wots not of, as the earlier 
poets used to say. 








The Art Director 









































A Vitagraph gam 
set in the 
making under 
Charles Chap- 
man’s direction. 

















Hugh Ford, artistic 
executive of Famous 
Players. 























Summarized briefly, the technical director is a well 
read and much traveled gentieman, who has broken 
bread in the poor man’s hovel, and wine glasses in the 
rich man’s palace. He knows the difference between a 
butler’s garb and a drum-major’s uniform; between a 
Corot and a chromo. He would never put pigskin put- 
tees on Napoleon, or Mary Janes on Queen Elizabeth. 

Nowadays, when a scenario calls for a rich man’s 
drawing room, the technical director finds out from 
reading the script what sort of rich man the rich man 
is. If he isa raw recruit to the ranks of the rich—made 
it in copper, or “‘war brides,” or stole it from the credu- 
lous—the set partakes of garishness. If he is one of 
“our best old families’”—vanderbiltesque, as it were — 
the set calls for “quiet elegance.” Whereupon blue 
prints are made of the set, showing every detail that 
is to be photographed, the master carpenter called into 
conference, and eventually the set is correctly built. The 
director in charge of the photoplay is usually present 
at these conferences and assists in planning the set, but 
the art director’s technical knowledge and good taste 
are relied upon in the matter of furniture and deco- 
rations. 

Many photoplay directors are quite capable of plan- 
ning their own sets, and many of them do so in studios 
where the art director has not as yet made his appear- 
ance, but turning over the art details to the technician, 
gives the play director more time to devote to the play 
itself. If he is doubtful as to a detail in costume or 
scene, a word to the technician or the research bureau 
saves him the time required for that work. 
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‘The duties of the art director vary in the 
different studios, but the end sought is the 
same—better picture quality. In one of the 
largest studios on the Pacific Coast the art 
director’s chief function is to view the sets 
after they have been dressed. He is 
equipped with a wide knowledge of picture 
conditions ; knows what the camera will do 
and what it will not, and is an expert on 
color values as translated into the black 
and white of the screen. The artistic qual- 
ity of the pictures from this studio has im- 
proved manyfold since the art director came 
on the job. 

Another Coast studio, the product of 
which ranks well above the average, has in 
addition to an art director, a technical di- 
rector, and easily accessible to both is a well 
organized research department. At this 
studio, the art director plans every interior 
set that is used in every photoplay, relying 
upon the interior decorator for the color 
scheme, but attending personally to every 
piece of furniture, every drape and every 
picture or ornament. He has studied the 
script carefully and he knows the character 
of the people who occupy the house. So 
he makes it fit them. 

The research department puts in many 
busy days and nights when a foreign or 
costume play is in prospect; and libraries 
are ravished for illustrations and authentic 
descriptions of the properties required. Few 
producing companies indulge in costume 
plays these days; but those which do, aim 
to be accurate in every essential. 

If Chinatown scenes are to be shown, a 
Chinese expert is called in and he sees to 
it that each laundry, tea-house or store has 
the proper sign over the entrance, so that 
no Chinese viewing the finished photoplay 
could find aught to criticise. 

Irvin Cobb, the noted writer and war 
correspondent, once paid a visit to the Lasky 
studio in Los Angeles, just in time to save it 
from a faux pas, which probably would not 
have been noticed by one person in a thou- 
sand, but which would have been a source 
of humiliation to the director. German 
soldiers were appearing in a Belgian photo- 
play and some of them were permitted to 
wear their coats unbuttoned to add a sort of 
comfortable touch to the scene. 

Mr. Cobb, fresh from the war zone, ex- 
pressed his horror at witnessing such un- 
heard-of negligence. “It isn’t done, you 
know,” explained Mr. Cobb, so the camera 








was halted until the blouses were tightly 
buttoned. ‘This writer also came just in 
time to settle a dispute as to the manner of 
wearing the well known Iron Cross, so that 
when the director finally gave the word to 
“shoot,” everything was as it should be. 
The technical director would have been re- 
sponsible had it not been. 

The art authority at the Lasky studio is 
Wilfred Buckland, who is generally regard- 
ed as one of the leaders in the new pro- 
fession. ‘The closest possible attention to 
detail is observed at the Lasky plant, so 
close in fact that technical ‘“breaks’’ are 
almost entirely precluded. 

Mr. Buckland tells an interesting little 
story of the filming of ‘The Unknown,” 
Lou-Tellegen’s initial film vehicle. ‘One of 
the scenes was a street in a little Algerian 
town on the edge of the Sahara Desert. 
When it had been completed, an Algerian 
merchant in Los Angeles was summoned 
and he passed it as absolutely correct. But 
the art director was not satisfied. He felt 
that. there was something wrong but could 
not detect it. Finally, after studying the 
set for several hours and from every angle, 
he found the flaw. It was too new. ‘The 
atmosphere of an old city was lacking. 
There were no stains on the walls caused 
by the shoulders of countless thousands rub- 
bing against them. This led to the dis- 
covery that the doorsteps of the buildings 
were not sufficiently worn. 

So a corps of workmen was set to work 
rubbing the walls along the street until each 
had a well worn, smoothly polished line 
shoulder high; and the too-new steps were 
replaced by older ones. 

With four or five productions on his 
hands simultaneously, the art director’s job 
is no sinecure. He is the court of last re- 
sort in the matter of sets and appurtenances, 
and if he errs, he must shoulder the blame 


‘alone. 


The same discriminating public which is 
responsible for the creation of art and tech- 
nical directors is the bete noir of those 
officials, for technical flaws are quickly dis- 
covered by the “outsiders” and some of the 
more enthusiastic fans do not hesitate about 
writing the producer to “set him right.” 
Then the art director hears from the “big 
boss.” 

No producing company devotes itself 
more assiduously to correctness of detail in 


(Continued on page 177) 





French @irl, a pair of Italian noblemen, an Ameri- 
can boy and a Russian treaty whirl together in a 





maelstrom of passion and adventure. Andatlast ..? 











THE WOMAN 


By Clarie 











From babyhood Beatriz 
was told that her life 
should mingle only with 
a nobleman’s. 


WHO DARED 
Marchand 


Produced by the California Motion Pictures Corporation* 


Princess Beatriz, of the House of Ro- 

han, with her deep chest and black hair 
and sensuous month, to be of Italian blood. 
She has a voice like the upper strings of a 
steel harp—you must have heard it, in the 
finale of “Caro Nome” in the San Carlo 
at Naples: pianissimo, trilling on EF in alt 
as she cried to Gualtier Malde—verissimo, 
no French woman has a voice like that! 

However: you have asked me to tell you, 
in a few words, of Beatriz’ extraordinary 


| HAVE always believed the sturdy little 


romance. I wish you had given me the 
pages of a novel, and Signor 1)’Annunzio 
to help me. It is not a mere story; it is a 
libretto for the early Verdi. 

Not much could have happened to the 
little Beatriz before her conquest of Rome. 
Like a flower in a quiet field, she grew 
under a sunny sky, strong in stalk, beauti- 
ful in contour, with a face like the blos- 
soms that stare from the cliffs of Capri. 
Despite the Bourbon blood that flows 


through the Rohan veins I think an an- 
* Photoplay adapted from the novel by Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
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cestor of Beatriz must have stealthily 
crossed the Mediterranean to mingle Tus- 
can fervor with south France aristocracy. 
So it was natural that the call of expression 
should lure her to Milan for study; it was 
natural that she should speak more perfect 
Italian than any Signorina from Firenze ; 
it was natural that .// Conte Maximilio 
Gasparro—lItalian Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs—should love her; and it seems 
natural, too, that she—not in love—should 
accept him. You see, the Bourbon blood in 
Republican France is like old wine of a 
vintage that can never come again. From 
babyhood Beatriz was told that her blood 
was noble, and that her life should mingle 
only with a nobleman’s. The Count of 
Gasparro was young, handsome if you are 
not over-particular, and his people were 
the most exalted patricians in Rome. 

Then came her supreme triumph—and 
Noel Brent. 

I believe the rolé& was Tosca; you see, 
her earlier style was changing. ‘The /eg- 
giero perfection of+her girlish voice was 
giving place to the lyric-dramatic note of 
womanhood. The little Beatriz’ blood was 
stirring. There were to be no more pale, per- 
fect Gildas and cadenzaful Lucias—but oh, 
how many Toscas and Mimis and Louises! 

I describe Brent when I say he was An 
American. They have a way, these Ameri- 


cans, which our people have not. Their 
assurance is colossal. Perhaps they are 
bold because they are ignorant. Anyway, 


I like sometimes their directness and sim- 


plicity. Brent was simple, unafraid, hu- 
morous; generally honest, and always 
smiling. 


ET us see, quickly, what happened: She 
has made, not a success, but a furor; 
she has started in her dreams, even, recol- 
lecting the furious cries of “Bis! Bis! 
Bis!” which hailed from every quarter of 
the royal operahouse; Her Majesty, the 
Queen of United Italy, has ordered a jew- 
eled necklace as a gift, and Prince Pietro 
Buzzi will make the presentation; the 
prima-donna knows that the Count of Gas- 
parro will ask her to share his title, and, in 
peace, happiness and splendor she waits 
the consummating day. 
Then suddenly her best friend, her pal, 
the American boy, asks her to be his wife! 
Of course she refuses him. 


I remember, when Brent went away, 


how she wept! She reminded me of- a 
beautiful animal, hunted. ‘There is a flash, 
a report, and the lovely creature, stricken, 
limps bleeding, hating his hurt, not know- 
ing whence, or why, except that he is not 
as he was and never will be again. 

Beatriz de Rohan only thought she knew 
what love was. She thought it a comfort- 
able, comforting sentiment; she didn’t 
know that it was all fire and pain. Just 
so, she thought herself in love with the 
gloriously renowned Count of Gasparro, 
and it was days before she realized that her 
agony over Brent’s mournful departure was 
love itself. : 

But at any rate, the great reception took 
place. Buzzi, I must tell you, had a sort 
of Machiavellian passion for the pretty 
singer. He was not by nature a marrying 
man, so I believe you will think all ‘the 
less of him when I tell you that his desire 
for the exquisite Rohan was so furious that 
he was willing to break his tradition of 
shameful celibacy, walking over an altar 
and profaning a holy sacrament just to 
possess her. 

Of course, you remember that at. this 
time Prince Raoul de Rohan,: brother of 
Beatriz, was the French Envoy in Rome? 
Ah! I was sure that you did. It happens 
that Prince Raoul decided the _ issue, 
brought a moment’s happiness, only, into 
the heart of Count Gasparro, launched 
Buzzi upon his most diabolic villainies, 
cost at least two men their lives, and set 
his sister’s stage for as robust a melodrama 
as ever woman played in. 

The Great War has destroyed every 
archive, opened every secret cabinet, turned 
every scandal in Europe up to the sun. 
Therefore it is small matter:that I recount 
the adventure of that secret treaty between 
Russia and Italy. No one will care. Who 
stops to pick up pins when his house is 
burning down above him? 

The reception was in Colonna’s historic 
house. Scorning electric lights, Za Con- 
tessa de Colonna had her drawing-room 
lighted only with perfumed tapers, in the 
manner of a hundred years ago. In this 


soft illumination Boroffski, the Russian 
virtuoso, played weird Hungarian melodies 
upon an American Steinway, while jewelled 
bosoms and bare bosoms that were more 
wonderful than jewels flashed here and 
there among the flowers. 

The Count of Gasparro had been search- 
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ing for Beatriz half an 
hour. Suddenly he en- 
countered her at a win- 
dow, looking rather wearily out across the 
campagna, a young moon level with her 
eyes, its light mystic in them. She was all 
in white, save for glowing arms and shoul- 
ders, and Gasparro could think only of the 
Vestal Virgins, twenty centuries behind her. 

“Signorina—my wonderful,” he said, 
quietly laying his hand on her arm. “I 
must ask you now 


me?” It had come: the supreme question ; 


Then suddenly her best friend, her 
pal, the American boy, asks her to be 
his wife ! 


will you marry 


more, the opportunity to 
do the service her brother 

and France! — de- 
manded. She answered slowly, without 
emotion. 

“Si, si . . . grazie.” 

“Dio! Don’t thank me,” murmured the 
Count, brokenly and passionately. As she 
did not turn around he buried his kiss of 
acceptance in the close fragrance of her 
shoulder. She was only conscious that the 
hairs of his moustache were like wee cactus 
spines. Still, she intended to marry him. 
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‘*Going to be good, hey ?’’ demanded Brent. 


Blood-royal is not privilege: it is obligation. 


RENT, on the night express to Paris, 

stared moodily from his compartment 
onto the flying Swiss fields. All day he 
had been saying “Of course I'll forget!” 
Now, he knew he couldn't. 

Prince Raoul de Rohan had made his 
sister swear to purloin the Russ-Italian 
treaty from Maximilio Gasparro’s official 
vault so that he could send the original 
document to Paris for absolute verification 
and copying. ‘Then it could be brought 
back quickly, and, by a person in the 
Prince’s confidence, could be restored no 
doubt to the files with no one the wiser— 
save enlightened, indignant, silent France! 

Beatriz had not the slightest notion of 


ony way ‘to gain access to Maximilio’s 
documents. Two Camorristi—thieves from 


the blackest quarter of squalid Naples— 





‘“‘Basta!’’ snarled Buzzi in defiant reply. 


solved the problem for her. These hired 
murderers, so ignorant that they knew only 
their first names, Tonio and Mitsora, had 
learned of the priceless necklace presented 
to the prima-donna. And, by the thieves’ 
underground, they knew of Beatriz’ simple 
life, her unguarded rooms, and the ill 
watch that she kept over her treasures, in- 
cluding herself. So, quite simply, they 
clambered up Beatriz’ vined piazza, into 
her latticed window—and the queen’s néck- 
lace went out with them. 

When she discovered the loss, next morn- 
ing, what was more natural than that she 
should take her rings and a great breast- 
plate of diamonds to Maximilio, and the 
Foreign Office, for safe-keeping? The 
problem of access had been solved by the 
thugs. 

“I do not wish, caro, to give these to 
anyone but you,” said Beatriz quite simply 


















to Maximilio as she sat on the arm of his 
chair. “I want them stored where no one 
but you and I may find them.” 

“Carissima,’”’ returned Maximilio, smil- 
ing before kissing her, ‘‘your pins and pend- 
ants may rest with the peace of Europe. 
Behind that steel door lies dynamite for 
thrones—go and put your baby treasures 
among it!” 

When Beatriz returned from the ter- 
rible little gray vault she had the vilest of 
consciences—and the harsh parchment of 
the Russ-Italian treaty rasping the soft 
flesh beneath her lace blouse. 

That night the trusted messenger of 
Raoul de Rohan read, with many uncon- 
scious smirks at its sultry wit, a big illustrat- 
ed volume of The Decameron, in the Paris 
express. Under the leather binding of The 
Decameron was the Russ-Italian Treaty. 

Beatriz, returning from the opera, found 
Prince Pietro Buzzi awaiting her. She was 
tired, but he rather insistent, so she re- 
ceived him. Over a glass of cognac Buzzi 
came swiftly to the point‘of his call. 

“Bella Signorina,” he said, “I wish you 
to marry me.” If his request had been 
couched in terms respectful or humble Be- 





Only when he suddenly pushed her aside and leaped for her bedroom did Beatriz cry out in fear. 
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atriz would have refused him with cold 
politeness. But his manner was that of 
master ordering maid-servant. 

“Of course I shall not!” flung back la 
Rohan. 

Buzzi drummed on the table, evidently 
trying to repress a smile which at its best 
would be no more than a wide sneer. 

“Love,” he began introspectively, “is a 
key opening many doors, and locking many 
doors. I love you; if you love me—peace, 
happiness, serenity. If you do not love me, 
the Count of Gasparro may be asked to 
produce a treaty which he cannot produce ; 
the Count of Gasparro may face the rifles 
of the Carabinieri as a traitor; the lovely 
little Princess de Rohan may be banished as 
a conspirator ; her brother may disappear— 
ah, Signorina, I fear I am boring you with 
a weary man’s twaddle of business. I will 
say good-evening, and wish you pleasant 
dreams!” 





HEN he had gone—and in the face of 
the singer’s brave bluff, too—Beatriz 
collapsed. Not the sort of collapse which 
shrieks or faints: the collapse of hope and 
confidence. She saw that she and her 
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Does a healthy 
American ever miss 
a chance to battle 
for battle’s sake? 
When he had fin- 
ished with Buzzi’s 
hired murderer that 
individual was in no 
condition to cry for 
a gendarme. 

But Raoul’s man 
—alas!—was dying. 
Struck down unfair- 
ly, he was hiccough- 
ing his life away in 
the last agony, and he 
had strength only to 
tell Brent his amaz- 
ing story. In substan- 
tiation was the treaty, 
still unplucked from 
his pocket—and an 
imploring telegram 
from Brent’s be- 
loved, begging him 
to save her brother 
and the man she had 


wronged! Only a 
She was about to leave when amazement struck her that she had not searched ne would have 
beneath, around and above the fire basket in the chimney. so completely un- 


brother, to say nothing of the perfectly in- 
nocent Gasparro, were in the probosci of 
this hideous spider of Latin politics. She 
was clever enough to deduce what proved 
absolute fact: that Buzzi had a spy in her 
brother’s own office, and that every step of 
the plot had been followed with Argus- 
eyed watchfulness. 

Prince Raoul’s messenger had scarce ar- 
rived in Paris when he received Raoul’s 
cipher telegram to return immediately— 
that the French envoy’s office was in great 
danger—that a spy had tipped the whole 
pot into the fire. The treaty was hastily 
copied, and the messenger started toward 
the station, taking time merely to put the 
document in a common envelope marked 
“Mortgage.” Of course I was not there, 


but they tell how Buzzi’s paid assassin, who 
had dogged this fellow’s every step, stabbed 
him in the back, just as our disconsolate 
American, Brent, strolling through street 
after street to confuse his misery and lose 
it, turned a neighboring corner. 

Did he welcome a fight at that time? 


masked herself in 
this manner on the trans-European tele- 
graph wires. 


D° not tell me of “honor among 
thieves’! I do not believe in it. 
Tonio and Mitsora, “trusting” each 
other, went to Paris, and there Tonio, 
waiting until Mitsora slept, stole the 
jewelled necklace from beneath his pillow. 
How the fleeing Tonio took Brent’s train for 
Italy ; how the vengeful Mitsora, weighted 
with gun and stiletti, pursued him; how 
Tonio took refuge in Brent’s compartment, 
and, knowing that his only possible escape 
with life was to show Mitsora conclusively 
that the envelope he carried did not con- 
tain the twice-purloined necklace, exchanged 
his envelope for Brent’s as Brent slept, 
might be told through several chapters. 
When Brent awoke, he had in his pocket 
Beatriz’ jewelry instead of Count Gaspar- 
ro’s treaty—and something which he did 
not then know of: aslip of paper, in another 
pocket, purporting to be from a jeweler’s 
clerk, alleging that he (the clerk) was pur- 
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sued by a dangerous crook, and that the 
only safety for his master’s wares lay in 
entrusting them to the unknown traveler. 
If the unknown traveler—continued the 
note—would come to a certain address in 
Rome, he could have his no-doubt exceed- 
ingly valuable papers upon returning the 
jewelry ! 

' The Buzzi assassin recovered, to wire his 
master that an unknown American would in 
all probability return the treaty to Beatriz. 

Brent and Beatriz were constrainedly 
sitting upon a heavily padded: sofa in the 
prima-donna’s drawing room. © Neither 
knew what to say because both had far, far 
too much to say! — Brent,-in silence, had 
given his envelope to the girl when, with a 
sharp sound of rending iron, the lock upon 
her door gave way, the door flew inward, 
and Buzzi, with two members of the Cara- 
binieri, stood before them. Brent leaped to 
his feet, fists clenched; tense, rigid. 
Beatriz at the sound had thrust her- hand 
behind her ; the envelope, far down into the 
upholstery. 

‘“Signorina,” snapped Buzzi in the nasti- 
est of voices, ‘‘I shall trouble you, instantly, 
for the Treaty which your titled lover stole 
for you from The Foreign Office.” Brent’s 
arm shot out, but the policeman nearest him 
caught his wrist. 

“T have no treaty! I do not understand 
you!” Beatriz’ voice was shrill with fear. 
The lie, pitiful as it was, was the only 
thing she could think of. Buzzi merely 
smiled. 

“Search him!’ Hespoke to hismen. A 
quick but thorough going-over of Brent’s 
person,- in an adjoining room, revealed 
nothing. The suit in which Tonio had sur- 
reptitiously placed his note hung, at 
that moment, over the foot of Brent’s bed 
in his room in the Hotel Inglese. 

Buzzi’s mouth writhed in the wickedest of 
foul grimaces. “Will it be necessary, most 
beautiful, for me to search you?” He leered 
at the cowering girl. 

“By God!” yelled Brent, ‘I wish I had 
you in Chicago, you wallowing wop pig!” 

The policeman nearest struck him sharply 
on the cheek. 


’ 


S Beatriz in terror shrank away, Buzzi 
saw the corner of an envelope pro- 
jecting from the plush of the deep couch. 
He jerked it out with a snort of derision. 
His jaw dropped in sheer amazement when 


he tore from the paper container—the 
queen’s necklace. 
‘She hid ’em there so you wouldn't get 
"em, you cheap pickpocket!” howled Brent. 
Buzzi, in a scarlet fever of abject apolo- 
gies, left with his astonished dragoons. 


UT Beatriz, fingering the precious 

stones, was more distracted than ever. 

“Tll get the guy who’s really got it if I 
have to tip the old Colosseum upside down,” 
exclaimed Brent, grimly rubbing the red 
spot on his cheek. - Beatriz did not answer. 
Brent went to the door. ‘Miss de Rohan,” 
he said softly, ‘‘you know I love you. But 
if . . . maybe—oh, hang it all, if 
there’s any one of these royal reasons good 
enough to keep us from marrying, all I'll 
ask is to be your private detective, without 
pay. The Lord knows you need one, in 
your business!” Beatriz out of her tear- 
filled eyes glanced into his. They were 
smiling, but just a bit pathetic—and so 
honest! Then the girl knew that whatever 
her alliance or mesalliance, she loved him. 
And it almost broke her heart. 

Buzzi quickly recovered from his embar- 
rassment, and realized that in his aston- 
ishment at not finding the treaty he had 
been ludicrously sidetracked. Getting Bea- 
triz’ apartment on the telephone, he put 
vitriolistic meaning into a single sentence: 
“Signorina, return from the opera alone 
tonight, for I shall be waiting you!” ‘Then 
he rang off. 

Beatriz, of course, did the thing that 
every girl would have done, from Genoa to 
Singapore; she called the man she really 
loved, and after telling him of her terror 
warned him not to come. And did he re- 
main away, as urgently requested? As all 
lovers would have done, from Singapore to 
Genoa he came. 

Count Maximilio was of suspicious na- 
ture. His protests were more or less angry 
when Beatriz nervously broke her late- 
evening engagement with him. 

Prince Buzzi had little of the suave 
suitor about him when he came to Beatriz’ 
apartment. She could tell him nothing of 
the lost treaty. After that he did not ask ; 
he did not even demand; he tried to take. 

Despite Brent’s instant determination to 
spend the evening at Beatriz’ side whether 
anyone else were there or not, he lingered 
in the garden adjoining her apartments. 
He did not fear for himself ; knowing her 
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situation, he did ‘fear for her. ‘The win- 
dows were open, there were few street 
any unusual disturbance in her 


apartment would attract him. 

| |’ was almost midnight when upon the 
prima-donna’s blind he saw the shadow 

of a heavy-set man attempting to embrace 

the shadow of a woman, furiously but 

ineffectually repulsing him. 

Throwing the porter aside, the young 
American dashed up the two flights of 
stairs to Beatriz’ floor, and into the apart- 
ment, the door of which was not locked. 

It would be an idle and false heroic to 
say that Brent’s vanquishing of Prince 
Buzzi was an easy or momentary matter. 
Theoretically, Prince Buzzi was as good a 
rough-and-tumble fighter as the American 
boy. He was pounds heavier, but a right- 
eous cause must mean something, and cer- 
tainly youth counts for a great deal. 

“Going to be good—hey?” demanded 
Brent at length, blowing the hair from his 
eyes and the blood from his lip simul- 
taneously. 

“Basta!” snarled Buzzi in defiant reply. 
But his hands relaxed their grip on Brent’s 
shoulders. The boy let his antagonist arise. 
Truly, Buzzi was a sorry spectacle. 

“Out!” said Brent, and even the word 
cost him effort. He did not realize how 
furious had been the fight before the terror- 
entranced spectatress. 

While Beatriz murmured brokenly over 
her hero, as she bathed his face, and en- 
deavored to restore some semblance of sar- 
torial order to his raiment, Buzzi was busily 
informing Maximilio of Brent’s presence in 
the girl’s apartment. 

It must have been just at the instant of 
this conversation that Beatriz, her mouth 
full of pins, in fastening up one of Brent’s 
torn coat pockets unearthed Tonio’s tiny 
note. You see—anticipating a possible bit 
of rough work—he had donned his travel- 
tweeds for the evening. 

“We're safe!” gasped Beatriz. 

“If I get it’—a ghost of bargaining 
Yankee ancestry rose in Noel’s heart—‘“‘do 
I get you?” 

“Oh, Noel, don’t ask me. 
tell you one thing. 
you.” 

Her face was very close to his, and he 
kissed her. 

“Now you must go!” she whispered. 


noises, 


I can only 
I love you. I love 


But such are lovers’ partings that Count 
Maximilio di Gasparro had time to dress, 
call his car, and reach Beatriz’s house 
before their hasty au revoirs were said. 

It was no uncertain hand that fell upon 
the panel of her door. 

“Into my boudoir—just a moment,” 
whispered Beatriz. “I can’t have this 
dreadful Buzzi find you here again. I'll 
get rid of him quickly.” 

When the prima-donna saw that it was 
not Buzzi, but her affianced suitor standing 
there, her terror must have written itself 
large upon her face. 

“Out with him—your lover!” snarled 
Maximilio. He carried a light rattan cane, 
and as Beatriz did not at once reply, he 
struck her lightly but smartly across the 
shoulders. Noel Brent did not behold this 
brief beating of his beloved. Which was 
just as well, for the blow tore a great cur- 
tain from her eyes—and it did not hurt her 
at all. Had Brent seen— 

The whiplike curl of Maximilio’s stick 
about her tender flesh struck Beatriz merely 
into calm and resolve. To save this man’s 
so-called honor she had been willing to 
sacrifice not only her love, but Brent’s love. 
This was the first serious dispute that had 
ever arisen between the Princess de Rohan 
and Count Gasparro—yet without justifi- 
cation of his suspicions—incurred by Buzzi 
as Beatriz knew immediately—he had 
flashed back to the form of his Italian 
peasant ancestry. He was the Apennine 
goatherd that his ignoble forbears had 
been. Believing himself crossed in love, he 
had quite naturally commenced beating his 
woman. What if they had been man and 
wife! 

“Count Gasparro,” answered Beatriz, 
drawing her scarf about her welted shoulder, 
“‘T shall ask you to leave my apartment, and 
never return. Please go . . . now.” 


’ 


ASPARRO came back to his Twentieth 
Century veneer. He fell on his knees ; 
he took the tips of Beatriz’ cold fingers and 
brushed them across his lips; he implored 
pardon in poetic phrases. Finding her still 
obdurate his peasant gorge rose once more. 
He began to curse because she would not 
answer his questions. Only when he sud- 
denly pushed her aside and leaped for her 
bedroom did Beatriz cry out in fear. 
But Brent had gone. He had dropped 
ten feet into the leaf-mold about the 











flowers, and was well on his way to Tonio. 
“Why?” asked the Count, speculatively, 
“did you cry out when I started toward 


your bedroom and why is the 
window open?” 

“Tt is summer,” answered Beatriz, “and 
my windows are always open in summer. I 
cried out because no man had ever set foot 
in my bedroom before. Now please go.” 


? 


OEL BRENT was in far*worse trouble 
than Beatriz had feared for herself. 
He had found the place, in a sort of 
thieves’ alley—and he had found, in a dark 
room, the dead body of Tonio. There was 
no gas, not even a candle, but by the light 
of his own matches Brent divined the 
cause: Matsura, following Tonio persist- 
ently, had found him here, had fought a 
knife duel to this evident victory, and again 
discovering in place of the jewels only the 
paper with seals, had dropped it in disgust 
to flee. 

Still, all would have been well with 
Brent had not Buzzi’s secret agent—a 
coward at heart, and unwilling to risk an 
encounter with either ‘Tonio or Matsura— 
witnessed Matsura’s departure and Brent’s 
escape, determining thereupon to gain his 
master’s ends by calling the police and hav- 
ing all within arrested as thieves. Buzzi 
would have been enabled to gain a private 
audience with the prisoners here; in the 
case of Brent, his royal influence could 
have him quietly set over the border. 

Before the Carabinieri entered, Brent 
had barely time to thrust the treaty under 
a stone in the cold, ash-heaped fireplace. 

The spy made a spy’s characteristic 
wrong deduction: he believed that the 
thief Matsura had escaped with the treaty, 
and that on Tonio not being able to pro- 
duce it, the American had killed him in a 
rage. 

After a night of terrors, in which she 
sat in her bed too afraid to sleep, Beatriz 
was chilled by the Prince’s silken voice on 
the telephone not much after dawn. 

“Your American,” drawled Buzzi, ‘‘has 
murdered for your parchment. It’s a silly 
thing after all. I only want you—but do 
you understand that unless you are willing 
to marry me, now, I must perforce of my 
position make everything known?” 

Beatriz, in desperation, pretended to 
commence a conversation, and then pre- 
tended to be cut off. In reality she discon- 
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nected the line herself. She remembered 
the number she had found in Brent’s 
pocket. Dressing hastily in a cheap dark 
frock of her maid’s, and throwing a veil 
over her face, she found her way there 
without recognition. At the door stood a 
sleepy policeman. Mumbling an excuse 
about wishing to see a friend above stairs, 
she passed him unquestioned, and a moment 
later slipped—shuddering—into the dirty 
room from which the body of Tonio had 
been but recently removed. A dark stain 
smeared the floor. 

Beatriz had talked to Buzzi long enough 
to suspect that no one had the treaty. 
Therefore, since personal search is the first 
law of the police station, it must still be in 
this room! Slowly, painstakingly, with 
fingers determined though trembling, the 
girl went over every article of furniture, 
tore the vile bed completely to pieces, went 
thrice through the bare cupboard. Dirty- 
handed, exhausted, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks, she was about to leave, 
when amazement struck her that she had 
not searched beneath, around and above 
the fire-basket in the chimney! 





"Two hours later, pale, but calm and ex- 

quisitely gowned, she entered the office 
of her affianced suitor. Count Gasparro 
was not yet down. 

“T am singing at a matinee for crippled 
soldiers this afternoon,” she said sweetly to 
Mastruc, his chief clerk. ‘Therefore, my 
jewels: may I get them?” 

“Assuredly, Signorina!” exclaimed Mas- 
truc, accompanying her to the vault, of 
which he and Gasparro alone carried the 
combination. Had it not been he to whom 
the Count had given explicit instructions 
concerning Beatriz’ use of it for her per- 
sonal property? And, as became a Roman 
gentleman, he did not linger inquisitively 
while a lady attended to her private affairs. 

Buzzi, cooly defied by Beatriz, played. 
his last card that afternoon. He went to 
Gasparro, with the Chief of Police, told 
him pretty much the truth—and Gasparro, 
with rather a sense of justice, said that the 
vault should not be opened except in Bea- 
triz’ presence. 

It was a thrilling moment indeed. The 
door swung back noiselessly beneath Mas- 
truc’s fingers, Gasparro himself entered the 
vault, Buzzi clenched his hands in antici- 
pation, and the Chief of Police rose, tense. 
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Gasparro returned. ‘‘My dear Prince,” 
he said in a constrained voice to Buzzi, “I 
beg to present to you the Russ-Italian 
Treaty, which I find in the same compart- 
ment in which I placed it, and just as I 
placed it. You are of the reigning house, 
therefore I can say nothing. Were I your 
peer, | should ask your pleasure as to time 
and weapons.” 

Buzzi’s departure was, for the first time 
in his career, flight rather than retreat. 

“Count Gasparro,” said Beatriz, when 
all had gone, “I lied to you last night. In 
the Municipal prison lies a young Ameri- 
can—yes, Noel Brent—charged with a 
murder, the time of which has been fixed 
by physicians. I want you to procure his 
release, because it was absolutely impossible 
for him to have committed that murder. 
At that time, and for hours, he had been— 








in my apartment. He is guiltless.”’ 

“You infamous woman!’ cried Gas- 
parro. “I shall do nothing! He may lie 
there till he rots!” 

“Then there is nothing left for me to do, 
I suppose,” murmured Beatriz, demurely, 
“but to sacrifice myself before the chief of 
police and the judges—and the gentlemen 
of the daily journals?” 

“You cannot!” whispered Gasparro, 
savagely. “You are my fiancee—my name 
—the escutcheon of my house—” 

“Then you must procure his release!”’ 
Beatriz’s voice was fire, her tone little less 
than a cry. 

Gasparro sighed and bowed his head. 

“You—woman, you must marry this fel- 
low!’ he snarled. ‘‘My honor demands it!” 

“That,”’ answered Beatriz, with sparkling 


? 


eyes, “is just what I intend to do! 





the Girl; The Man’s Her Director 














This is a glimpse of Little Mary Pickford at rehearsal under the tutelage of director Jack O’Brien. 
The scene occurs in “Hulda from Holland.” 
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You know how the tender passages are You have also heard of this little Well, this is the idea— make every 
always blotted out by this silly sil- device they used to hold our couple that can’t produce a marriage 
houette on the screen ? grandparents’ heads still while license at least six months old, sit in 
they were having their pictures seats equipped with these contraptions 

““took?”’ and give the man behind a chance. 


DEAR AGAMEM NOD , 
MEET ME BY THE OLD 
RED Mitt AT MIDNIGHT 
AND BRING THE PAPERS - 
I AM YOuR MovrHer.. 

Boy ! WE MvuSsT FLy 


—- ail 


Ee iia, 
ONE LAST BOON - 
LOOSEN! ONE OF 
MY HANDS So 
. I CRN KISS MysELe 
————i, GooD BYE ? 
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Then just think of the war measures that could be made use of in the Why not utilize the lovely uniforms 
photoplay. Wouldn’t poison gas be about right for the nut who insists upon the ushers wear by forming a firing 
reading the sub-titles, etc., aloud? squad to take care of the boobs who 

supply the kissing sounds? 


VULELOVint i rrr reeriiiliriiiitiittirc tes 


Suggested to the Board of Strategy 
by GALE 


And finally—wouldn’t the periscope put the photoplay pests out of commission—the lady who removes her hat in 
Sifteen minutes flat, the human Zeppelin that floats athwart your rapt gaze just at the climax and all of the fell crew? 
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ed a secret desire to become 
a screen star ? 
Are you one of the many millions 
who never have seen the Land- 
Behind-the-Screen ? 

If Yes, then it is to you indeed a 
mystery land, full of shadows through 
which weaves a life so shot with col- 
ors, so vivid, so palpitant, so ever- 
changing, so wonderfully commingling 
the personal existence of its actors 
with the imaginary adventures of its 
characters, that only one who has 
dwelt in it, breathed it, absorbed it 
for the purpose of telling the 
story of it to you, is equipped to 
write it actually and accurately into 
fiction. 

This the author of “ The Glory 
Road,” whose opening chapters ap- 

ared in the July issue of Photoplay 
ster ha has done. He is the first 
to achieve the real description of the 


RE you one of the many 
A thousands who have nourish- 








** shooting "’ of the pirate scene, there 
steps into the story T errence MacDon- 
nell, “‘ press agent and liar extraordinary 
to the Graphic.” It is his habit to 
wear a cap on the far back of his 
head and smoke incessantly a cala- 
bash pipe. In the battle between the 
pirates and the men of the island 
settlement, June plays the part of 
maid toa senora. Itis her busi- 
ness, as the women and children 
flee to the hills behind the protection 
of their fighting men, to fall as though 
shot, and let drop from her hand a 
love note appertaining to her mistress. 
She ‘‘ does the fall” perfectly— but 
twists her ankle, at cannot rise. 
The scene taken, Briscoe and Paul 
hurry to her. Unable to walk, she 
is carried to a great house of gloomy 
and pretentious grandeur, secluded in 
a canyon of the island, near by. 
There they are reluctantly admitted 
by Mrs. Spence, the housekeeper; a 
matronly, strange, gray woman who 








real life of the moving picture studios 
of Southern California, the world’s 
capital of the silent drama. It is a story of vibrant fascin- 
ation, a story you cannot afford to miss following closely 
if the picture screen life attracts you, calls to you. 

Francis William Sullivan writes “ The Glory Road” 
as a sequel to “ Star of the North,” 
which came from him under the now 


seems obsessed by a great fear of let- 
ting any stranger upon the premises. 
June is made comfortable in the big living-room, an 
apartment furnished with priceless treasures from far lands. 
Paul is forced to leave June to take the boat for the 
mainland; he has an appointment to keep that evening 
with the president of the Graphic. 





discarded pen name“‘Frank Williams” 
and was published in Photoplay 
Magazine. The same principals pass 
through the pages of both stories, and 
are joined in “ The Glory Road” 
by others of equal interest. 

The Graphic Company's film work 
in the Hudson's Bay country, near 
the post of which June Magregor’s 





PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS OF 


The 
Glory Road 


June is to follow on the next day's 
boat. This brief separation is made 
harder for the lovers because in 
three days Paul is to depart for the 
Mexican border to direct the making 
of a picture play. 

In the midst of a terrific rain storm, 
which comes up suddenly, Holt, the 
owner of the great house in the can- 








father is the factor, and which fur- 

nished the plot for “ Star of the North,” is finished, and 
Tom Briscoe, the Graphic’s director-general, keeps his 
promise and brings June as a trial member of the company 
out into the great world which she never has glimpsed. 
She is a girl to be loved, a pure snowflower of the North, 
the promised wife of Paul Temple, Graphic star. Paul 
is thirty; a lean, athletic, keen-faced, sensitive man who 
has lived in the world and knows life. His devotion to 
June is absolute. They have yielded consent to Briscoe’s 
insistence that they put off their marriage day until he has 
tested June out and proved her a success or a failure as a 
screen actress. He predicts her success. Briscoe is the 
type of man who radiates electricity and issues orders like 
the blows of a pile-driver. Briscoe takes the company to 
California for the staging of a play of the days when that 
state was a Spanish colony. The “location” is a little 
island off the coast. 

The story opens with Briscoe directing a scene of the 
play, an attack upon the island settlement by pirates from 
the Spanish Main. The leader of the defense is Romualdo 
Stark — a perfect type of the romantic hero. His blood 
is mixed Spanish and New England, his grandfather hav- 
ing crossed the continent to California in the days of 
hidalgo and married a cultured senorita. 

Just before Briscoe’s “ Ready! Camera! Go!” in the 


yon, arrives home. He surprises June 
reclining on a couch before an open 
fire. A man of thirty-six, there is about him an air of 
world-weariness. As a truck driver he had dreamed 
of wealth and luxury and the culture that moneyed leisure 
can grasp. By the force of a dominant will he had 
wrenched all these things from the world — and he stood 
before June now, the man he had made himself; blunt, 
cultured, cynical, a perfect host; a self-made man who had 
polished himself while he made himself. 

The storm continues the next day, and there is no boat. 
Holt, playing host with a touch of delicate charm, falls in 
love with June. “ Yes, you're night, I’m not married,” 
he says. “I have yet to meet a woman friendly enough.” 

“* How interesting,” June replies lightly. ‘‘ Especially 
to the women if they could only know in advance wheth- 
er you were going to love or hate them.” 

“ Well, as to that,” Holt retorts quietly, ‘1 can tell 
you in advance that I’m going to love you. Your know- 
ing now will save any misunderstanding later.” 

Standing before the open fire, his hands in his pock- 
ets, he looks at June long, intently. Finally he says: 
“You're in love with someone else. | might have known it.” 

June tells him Yes, she is engaged to be married. Holt 
replies that he will make her love Aim. And he leaves 
her with the words: “I just thought I'd tell you this — 
when I want a thing! get it. Good night.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Herewith is presented the second instalment of the 
first great novel written around the “inside” of motion picture production. 
Lf you did not begin “The Glory Road” last month, read the synopsis on 


the opposite page; or better still, buy a copy of the July issue. 


At any rate, 


don’t fail to read this vivid tale of the unknown land behind the screen. 


AUT AeA i HA 


She Glory Foad 


By Francs Wlham Sullivan 


Author of “Star of the North,” “Alloy of Gold,” “Children of Banishment,” etc. 


Illustrated by R. VAN BUREN 


HEN, the afternoon of the same 

day that Holt left the island, 

June hobbled down the gang- 

plank of the steamer at San 
Pedro, she found Paul Temple waiting 
her. He displaced the ship’s steward at 
her side, and as he helped her through the 
confusion of the wharf toward a long, 
black roadster, he plied her with anxious 
questions as to her safety and good health. 
They had been separated all of forty-eight 
hours. 

She answered obediently and happily. 
It was good to be the chosen of Paul 
Temple, even though the tourists turned 
and stared after them with startled recog- 
nition and nudged one another, and whis- 
pered excitedly. Reunited with him, her 
spirits soared. 

“What! A company car for me?” she 
cried, in playful awe, recognizing the road- 
ster as they approached it. 

“Well, rather!” 

“But I’m only one of the ‘Graphic herd 
of trained ingenues,’ as Mac says,” she 
protested. 

He grinned. 

“Tf Mac said that, of course that makes 
it untrue. But about the car; you see I’m 
a twinkling heavenly body, so since you’ve 
hitched your wagon to a star, this is the 
wagon.” | 

June laughed with a feeling of security 
and contentment. It was good to have 
this big, quiet man, so gentle and yet so 


strong, to arrange life for her. There had 
been a time when she had laughed at the 
thought of any man’s help, but that had 
been in a simpler and less devious exis- 
tence. 

In this complex world where Paul was 
so obviously the master, she was forever 
discovering herself puzzled and at a loss, 
and resigning herself gladly to his master- 
ful decisions. For June was as yet but 
two months old in the experiences of civili- 
zation. Educated at a mission school on 
Hudson’s Bay, she had only heard of those 
wonders which have reduced the heydey of 
Rome to a fourth-rate exhibition. Now, 
precipitated suddenly into the midst of 
them all, she was devastated by the motor 
craze, clothes madness, and the joy: of 
mingling with more than two human 
beings at a time. She was engaged sixteen 
hours a day in catching up with the 
centuries. 

“Quite sure the ankle’s better?” Paul 
asked, as the big car moved off. 

“Oh, very much better,” she told him, 
snuggling down in her furs—skins of black 
fox she had caught the winter before on 
her own trap line near Fort McLeod. “It 
was just as you thought, a strain rather 
than a sprain. But I’ll have to use a 
stick for a day or so.” 

He voiced his concern, and as he guided 
the car into Harbor Boulevard for the 
twenty-mile run to Los Angeles they 
drifted into talk of the little, personal 
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things that were great and epochal to 
them. 

He had not kissed her at meeting, but 
now out on the black ribbon of road that 
wound among the raw, rain-gullied hills, 
his big hand, strong and warm, closed 
over hers. 

“Look here,” he said, presently, “how 
did you make out in that house on the 


island? You know I hated your being 
there alone, especially yesterday when 


there was no boat home. Was everything 
all right, and did you get away as we 
arranged ?” 


UNE had expected these questions, and 

on the trip home had_ considered 
exactly what position to take with Paul 
regarding the Holt incident. Honest to 
the core, and fearless of him, she had yet 
determined to touch upon it lightly. 

In retrospect the episode seemed fan- 
tastic and unreal, so much so that she 
despaired of presenting the blameless 
reality. Moreover, she felt that the en- 
counter was one of those chance affairs 
which end at their beginning, and that she 
would never see Holt again. Lastly, 
instinct told her that the unkindest thing 
she could do on the eve of Paul’s departure 
for the South would be to stir him up un- 
necessarily. 

She answered his last question first. 

“Yes. The man you ordered in the 
village came this morning with his horse 
and buggy. He came by the beach, of 
course, and drove right up the canyon to 
the house. It was no trouble for me.” 

“I’m glad of that. But what about the 
rest of it? Did Mrs. Spence, or whatever 
her name was, look after you, and all 
that ?” 

“Oh yes, she was really very good. And 
Paul, you have no idea of the lovely things 
in that house. It’s simply filled with 


them.” 
“Do tell!” 
“Yes.” She laughed. “And do you 


know, the queerest thing happened. In 
the very worst of the storm that came 
after you left, the owner suddenly arrived. 
He was awfully kind, and did everything 
to make me comfortable.” 


The demands of a reverse curve and the 


passing of two cars engaged Paul for a 
few moments. 


“Must be a queer cove,” he commented, 


“to build a house Tike that off there and 
fill it with junk.” 

“He is queer,” said June truthfully ; 
“but his coming made my position lots 
easier.” 

“Naturally it would. We certainly 
planted you there without much cere- 
mony.” He turned to her and smiled. 
“But the main thing is you’re back, and 
that’s all that matters.” 

“Yes, and I’m so glad to be back.” She 
snuggled closer to him. 

It was after five o’clock, and the late 
February sun was low; the clear air blew 
cold on their faces. Over the world 
arched a sky of distilled and luminous 
light ranging in color from apple-green 
above the sunset glow in the west to rich 
purple in the east. Miles to the right, 
above the haze of distance, “Old Baldy” 
towered and gleamed in the last rays, and 
with him the other snow-haired Sierra 
patriarchs, “‘Grayback” and “San Jacinto,” 
infinitely old and infinitely wise. 

Then, presently, in the last of the light 
they approached Los Angeles, that radiant 
hybrid of hustle and hot air, publicity and, 
Paradise. Queen of her mountain-ranged 
valley, the first lights on her hills gleamed 
like jewels in a crown. 

“We'll go to Levy’s for dinner,” said 
Paul as they reached the outskirts, “and 
then I’ll drive you home. And then it 
will be good-bye. I leave for the South 
early tomorrow morning.” 

“Oh, Paul!” 

‘“Ves,”” 


EACHING the center of town, they 

turned north into Spring Street. Be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Paul parked 
the car, and helping June to alight, they 
entered the restaurant. As they were led 
to a small table along the wall, many 
curious eyes followed Temple in swift 
recognition. He discovered several ac- 
quaintances at nearby tables, and after he 
and June were seated, others almost as 
well known as himself visited them for a 
word. 

Momentarily he regretted having chosen 
this rendezvous of motion-picturedom for 
his last dinner with June, but presently 
they were left to themselves, and at once 
the lights and music and gayety became 
but a colorful shell enclosing their magic 
world. 























































































































. she 
and with 


With a swift impulse 
tear-dimmed eyes gave 
him her lips 


of passion... 


flung her arms about 
his neck, 
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After dinner they drove homeward, first 
through the close-packed business heart of 
the city, with its tall buildings, gorgeous 
shops, and winking electric signs, and here 
again June was impressed by the number of 
open-air stores and stalls, a fact which 
Paul had pointed out to her as distinguish- 
ing Los Angeles from other cities. Then 
they drove out Sunset and Hollywood 
Boulevards through a new and far-sprawl- 
ing residence district. 

In the heart of Hollywood Paul turned 
up a side avenue and came to a stop be- 
fore a low, gray bungalow with curved 
porch eaves. Here June lived with Elsie 
Tanner, a character woman of the Graphic 
Company, and Elsie’s sister, a girl of 
fourteen. ‘The three had rented the house 
furnished on their arrival, and practised 
in it the elastic housekeeping of their pro- 
fession, having their meals at home or in 
a nearby cafeteria as necessity or their 
mood dictated. 

Paul and June found the place deserted, 
and cold with the penetrating chill of un- 
heated houses in winter. But snapping on 
the lights, they soon had the gas-log and 
heater in the big living room ablaze. 

The bungalow, a one-story affair with 
an air chamber above, contained six rooms 
and rejoiced in all the “desirable” features 
—‘“‘disappearing” beds that vanished mys- 
teriously into the walls, built-in bookcases 
and sideboard, and a quite unnecessary 
breakfast room in addition to the dining 
room. Experience had taught the inmates 
that to open the glass doors either for a 
book or a dish was to court pneumonia, for 
then the winds of the world seemed to pour 
unhindered through the flimsy outside 
sheathing. 

The rooms were furnished with the 
usual presentable but subtly treacherous 
mission furniture of the commercial 
bungalow, vivid American rugs, cheap 
prints, and scanty bric-a-brac. The plaster 
walls were tinted. 

“The girls must have gone to the studio 
to see “The Tattler,’ said June, as she 
helped Paul draw a davenport up before 
the gas-log. ‘I remember it was to be 
shown in the projection room tonight.” 

‘Thank heaven!” he said, ungallantly. 


T eleven o’clock Paul rose reluctantly, 
drawing June to her feet with his 
encircling arm. They had postponed the 


inevitable as long as they could, but even 
now June, woman-like, shrank from it. 
Tears filled her eyes and she hid her face 
on his shoulder. 

“Oh, dearest, I don’t want you to go!” 

“That makes it unanimous.” 

“What will I do without you for so 
long !” 

“Remember, it hurts me worse than it 
does you.” 

She laughed tearfully, and he lifted her 
face and kissed it. Then, taking her by 
the shoulders he looked down into her eyes, 
his face grown suddenly grave. 

“Dearest,” he said, ‘‘sometimes—like to- 
night—I tell myself I’m a fool to go off 
and leave you here alone.” 

“Why, Paul? We love each other, 
don’t we? What else can count?” 

“Nothing else can count,” he replied 
with sudden fierce intensity. ‘But oh, 
June, you’re so young in the world, and 
the world is so ruthless! You’re just try- 
ing your wings here, three thousand miles 
from home, where everything is so strange 
and new, and on top of that I’m going to 
leave you!” 

She knew him well enough to know that 
he was deeply stirred. 

“VYou’re not afraid for me, Paul?” she 
asked. 

He released her gently, and began to 
pace up and down before the fireplace. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, passion- 
ately, at last, halting. “When I think 
of what I’ve known and seen happen in 
the studios, I’m afraid for anybody. Ours 
is a different life, June; it isn’t normal. 
Some of the bars are down, and that 
weakens all the rest. One’s got to be 
strong if the old rotten taint isn’t to get 
into one’s whole life; it can get you be- 
fore you know it. You’ve only seen the 
surface of things, dear, but I know what’s 
underneath, and it’s that that makes me 
wish sometimes we had never agreed to this 
separation. I’ve seen cruel things happen 
to people in this business, and—-well, they 
mustn’t happen to us, that’s all.” 

“You don’t doubt me?” There was a 
shadow of hurt in her questioning glance. 

“Good God, no! You're the one thing 
in the universe that I can’t doubt. But I 
know what life can do, what it does all 
the time, and if anything happened to take 
you away from me—” the muscles of his 
lean face tightened and a moment’s silence 





Involuntarily the mind 
of each flashed back to the miserable 
tragedy of Paul’s earlier marriage, a 
tragedy that had ended with Gertrude 
Temple’s death in the wilderness. 

Then, suddenly shaking off his black 
mood, Paul swept her to him with 
apologetic laughter. “But forget all I’ve 
said, dearest. It only shows what love can 
make of a man at the moment of parting. 
And now kiss me and forgive me.” 

With a swift impulse of passion, one of 
the rare flashes that she had permitted him 
to see, she flung her arms about his neck 
and with tear-dimmed eyes gave him her 


fell between them. 


Steps sounded on the porch outside. 

“Oh, Lord! The others, I suppose! 

“Yes,” plaintively, ‘and we've had 
hardly a minute together.” 
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CHAPTER V 


REAKFAST in the bungalow on Rose 

Terrace was a movable feast dependent 
on the director’s call-board notice of the 
night before. The morning after Paul’s 
departure it occurred at half-past seven to 
permit Elsie Tanner’s arrival at the studio 
an hour later. Elsie and her sister, who 
occupied one bedroom, were up first, and, 
mindful of June’s injury, ordered her to 
remain in bed. But June by nature scorned 
ease, and she joined the others at the table, 
fully dressed. 

“And how is the—er—limb?” asked 
Miss Tanner, with mincing propriety as 
she poured the coffee. 

“My leg is fine, thanks. I can manage 
nicely today with a stick, I think.” 

“Be careful, dearie.” 

Elsie Tanner was a woman of thirty, 
tall, dark, with an attractive face slightly 
hardened by experience. The lack of the 
beauty which would have insured her 
“leads” was balanced by sureness and 
finish of acting, and she was absolutely 
dependable. Her principal fame rested on 
“stunt” work, and Briscoe refused to be 
without her in his company. In the past, 
unknown to anyone, she had worshipped 
Paul Temple, but time had assuaged the 
vain passion and left only a pleasantly 
melancholy regret which in no wise af- 
fected her relationship with June. With a 
great heart she combined complete dis- 
illusionment. 
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Elsie had met June in the North during 
the taking of “A Wilderness Idyl,”’ and the 
two had grown intimate there, and after- 
ward in New York. They were further 
united by common dangers shared during 
a “rapids” stunt in the wilderness, in 
which, but for Temple’s heroism, June 
would have lost her life. Now Elsie Tan- 
ner mothered June as she did her own 
sister. 

That young person, known to the world 
as Elaine Drake, was a flower half opened. 
At fourteen she was over-supplied with 
hands and elbows and knees, and when 
she walked suggested a colt. She had 
light brown hair, freckles, a piquant snub 
nose, and blue eyes that seemed to voice 
a perpetual query. A ‘“‘cut-in’” of her mind 
in leisure hours would have revealed a 
vague but handsome dark male whose en- 
tire business in life was to perform noble 
deeds for her exclusive glory. Sometimes 
he wore armor, sometimes a “period” cos- 
tume, and on rare occasions his tall and 
manly form was encased in a frock suit of 
style-plate perfection. 

Elaine was “in the pictures,’ but with- 
out a part at present. A year before, 
chancing to accompany Elsie to the 
Graphic’s New York studio, her childish 
face had caught the attention of a director, 
and she had been given a trial. The re- 
sult had been a ten-year contract. Not 
that she was a “find” or a “knockout,” but 
the Graphics were investing in her, waiting: 
for her to ripen to that perfect youthful 
beauty most desired in the business, and 
of which she gave promise. 

During Elsie Tanner’s absence in the 
North Elaine had stayed with friends, 


but when Elsie came West she had 
demanded that her sister be sent 
i 


BY a quarter past eight the dishes were 
done, the subtly treacherous furni- 

ture had been flicked, and the three girls 
had started to the studio. However, on the 
steps of the bungalow Elaine stopped with 
a little exclamation of astonishment. 

“Oh, there’s the postman!’ she cried. 
“Let's wait for him. My! isn’t he 
early!” 

Miss Tanner keenly scrutinized the man, 
who was some distance down the street. 

“Better date up an oculist, pet,’”’ she ad- 
vised. ‘‘Don’t you get his make-up?” 
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June’s heart failed her for a moment. 
“Oh, I hope I can do it.’’ 


























The girl colored 
sheepishly. ‘Oh, gosh! 
he fooled me. Yes, sir, 
there’s the camera at the 
curb.” 

The incident struck 
the new keynote of the 
city; Los Angeles, and 
especially Hollywood, 
was already assuming 
its motley, its masker’s 
garb. Under the 
promise of the _ high, 
tranquil sky, three score 
studios were’ sending 
forth denizens of a 
shadow world to enact 
their phantom lives of 
laughter, emprise, 
squalor, and knavery. 
The metropolis of per- 
petual carnival was be- 
ginning another day. 

The morning air was 
cool, and scented with 
the tonic spice of pepper 
and eucalyptus _ trees, 
with a breath from the 
nearby sea. Set in the 
vivid green lawns, date 
palms like huge pine- 
apples curved their 
feathery fronds above 
the grass. Here and 
there a purple bougain- 
villea cascaded down a 
white wall, and between 
the houses were hedges 
of rose or geranium as 
tall as a man. 

As the girls walked 
they passed ‘‘locations”’ 
famous in every corner 
of the world; a church 
that had witnessed lens 
weddings enough to 
make the pastor’s palm 
itch; a mansion which, 
with its big grounds and 
stately appearance, had 
furnished an estate for 
every clime and country. 
A constant stream of 
people, mostly young 
girls, flowed towards 
the studio, a stream 
augmented periodically 













by the street cars. 

The Graphic Com- 
pany operated two 
studios in California, 
one in Hollywood for 
filming “interiors” or 
such “exteriors” as 
could be furnished by 
small constructed “‘sets,”’ 
and a second called the 
“Ranch,” some twenty 
miles away in a 
mountainous canyon by 
the sea, which furnished 
a variety of wild out- 
door “‘locations” and the 
space for large ‘“‘sets.” 

The Hollywood 
studio occupied a full 
block and was surround- 
ed by a high board 
fence. The length of 
one side was taken 
up by “‘scene docks” 
—great chambers 
where the “flats” of 
scenery were stored ; 
another accommo- 
dated the _ property 
rooms, and the film-de- 
veloping and drying 
laboratories. In one 
corner towered a glass- 
covered stage for use in 
rainy weather, and in 
another stood the ad- 
ministration building. 

June and her com- 
panions entered _ this, 
and passing along a 
corridor emerged into 
the sunlight again. At 
their left was the great 
open-air stage, sheltered 
by sun diffusers—long 
strips of muslin which, 
running on_ wires, 
blunted the sun’s rays 
and cast an even, 
shadowless light upon 
the stage. In the fore- 
ground were several 
rows of long concrete 
buildings, one behind 
the other, with “streets” 
between — the dressing 
rooms. 
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“Look here! I’m not going to stall with you, sol tell you 
the truth. You and I will either make movie history in 
the next six months, or we'll be looking for a job.” 
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All this took up half the acreage. Be- 
hind the dressing rooms was the “lot,” 
vacant ground for the erection of “sets.” 
Here, at present, stood a street of early 
California, an English village, and some 
lumber-camp shacks. A section of China- 
town was going up, and a Nihilist rendez- 
vous was coming down. 

The entire enclosure was already cheer- 
ful with color and light. Men and women 
in the costumes of a dozen periods hurried 
here and there; directors were shouting, 
and camera men aiming for their ‘‘estab- 
lishing shots.” Everywhere was _ con- 
fusion, but orderly confusion. 


© sooner had June hobbled into the 

maelstrom than she became the center 
of it. Everyone had heard of her mishap 
and now she was overwhelmed beneath an 
avalanche of curiosity and concern; for 
these people could always spare a moment 
for kindliness. 

Elsie Tanner, being the only one of the 
three working, hurried off at once to her 
dressing room. ‘The other two made their 
way slowly along toward the farther end 
of the open-air stage where her picture was 
being filmed. 

“Hello, love!” 

June heard a familiar voice in her ear, 
and turned to see Terrence MacDonnell, 
the Graphic’s press agent, sucking his cus- 
tomary dead pipe, and grinning at her. 
He was dressed in a gray flannel shirt, 
ancient trousers, and puttees, and appeared 
to have nothing whatever to do. 

“Say, I owe that ankle of yours a treat,” 
he went on. “Remember that little story 
we put over from the island for Chandler, 
the star of ‘The Vanishing Race’ ?” 

“Yes.” June recalled that her injury 
had suggested some wild yarn. 

“Well, New York took it, bait, hook, 
and sinker. Next morning we had six- 
teen telegrams from Chandler’s friends, 
and the press clippings from the rest of 
the company are coming in in bales. If 
the Lord only lets me live, I'l] make some- 
thing out of this company yet!” 

Elaine stood with her arm about June’s 
waist, drinking in MacDonnell’s hyperbolic 
pleasantries with utter credulity. As he 


talked on, Romualdo Stark strode up, his 
handsome face alight. 


“Hello, Graces,” he said gaily to the 
Or no, 


girls. “‘Where’s number three? 


you're the Fates. Anyhow, I know Elaine 
is my fate.” He laughed down on the 
child, and tucked his hand under her arm. 

“Fresh!” she said, jerking away, but 
blushed nevertheless. 

“All right, young lady,” he warned, as 
he went one, ‘‘you wait and see.” 

When the trio reached the stage where 
Elsie was working, they found the whole 
company at a standstill. The director, Joe 
Williams, a tall, thin man with a very 
prominent nose, was walking up and down, 
scowling savagely. 

“Ah,” drawled MacDonnell, “searching 
for the Czarina, or waiting for militant 
Marcia, a comedy staged daily, in one 
snarl and four curses. Always late.” 

“Oh, Miss Trent!” June said, naming 
the “lead” of the piece, and the female 
star of the western Graphics. 

“The same, and I do love that woman! 
I suggested that she boom herself a little 
by speaking on censorship at one of the 
local theaters last week, and what she 
handed me was ample—absolutely!” He 
searched vaguely for a match. ‘Believe 
me, when they think they’ve got beyond 
needing a little publicity, they’re heading 
out.” 

As he spoke Miss Trent came. She was 
a girl not over twenty, of medium height, 
and with a mature figure half concealed 
by the cloak that covered her ball gown. 
The scene represented an evening function. 
She was strikingly pretty, with red-gold 
hair, unusual hazel eyes, and pure, regular 
features. Her profile was like an old 
cameo. She had been a star for two years, 
and her public following was immense. 

As she strolled leisurely into the scene, 
it was evident that she knew all this. She 
walked with an air which, while not actu- 
ally arrogant, was nevertheless proud. 
Her chin was a little too high, though she 
strove for a modest mien with downcast 
eyes. It was characteristic of her that she 
was quick to answer a greeting, but slow 
to give one. 


URING June’s brief studio life she 
had encountered Marcia Trent twice, 
and each time had experienced a little in- 
voluntary feeling of dislike—a reaction not 
normal with her. Now she experienced it 
again. 
Williams walked angrily to meet the 
star. 
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‘Really, Miss Trent,” he said, “you 
can’t go on holding us up like this. Every 
day we have to wait for you.” 

The girl’s powdered face darkened, and 
she drew herself up. 

“I’m sure it’s not my fault,” she said, 
haughtily. “If you fixed things so that I 
wasn’t needed the first thing every morn- 
ing, it wouldn’t happen. And moreover, 
Mr. Williams, I don’t permit my directors 
to speak to me like this. I won't stand it.” 

A quick, angry retort leaped to the 
man’s lips, but as he looked down into 
those bold, challenging eyes, it died un- 
spoken. For a moment the two glared at 
each other, and then, with what seemed 
almost a helpless shrug, he turned away. 

“Why, how extraordinary!” gasped 
June. 

“Oh, the Queen can do no wrong,” ex- 
plained MacDonnell cheerfully. “Joe 
Williams is like all the rest of ‘em, poor 
devil! He knows which side his bread is 
buttered on.” 

“Is he afraid of her?” asked Elaine, 
wide-eyed. ‘Gosh! If any director spoke 
to me like that, I’d die.” 

“He’s all of that, and then some,” re- 
plied Terrence. ‘But you’re too downy 
yet to understand these things, chick.” 

“So am I, dear,” said June, comfort- 
ingly. “Let’s go. I want to sit down and 
rest.” 

They turned away from the’ stage and 
walked to the next “street.” This ran 
between two of the long, concrete build- 
ings, each of which was a warren of dress- 
ing rooms or offices for actors, directors, 
camera men, and assistants. June went to 
a door on the lower right tier numbered 
47, and unlocking it entered, Elaine fol- 
lowing. 


‘THE room was square, had a board floor 
and white-washed walls. To the right 
of the door as one entered was the mir- 
rored dressing-table, its fresh chintz cover 
laden with the numberless necessities of 
make-up—pins, sticks, brushes, powders, 
and creams, in vari-colored jars. In one 
corner of the room was a_ washbasin 
equipped with running hot and cold water, 
and a wardrobe was built against the rear 
wall. A tiny desk stood at one side, and 
there was an easy chair. 
June had softened the original bareness 
of the place with two inexpensive but 


pretty rugs, chintz curtains at the window, 
and a few reproductions of French prints 
on the wall. Her dressing-table bore two 
photographs, one of Paul, the other of her 
father, showing that grizzled veteran of 
the North in a younger and handsomer 
day. 

Elaine made June comfortable in the 
easy chair, and then went on to her own 
dressing room. Left alone, June permitted 
herself to remember for the first time that 
Paul was gone, and at the thought a sharp 
pang of loneliness stabbed her. For with 
him had gone her feeling of protection 
and support, and she faced the fact that 
the future depended entirely upon herself. 
She reduced that future to its one domi- 
nant element, and found that to be Work. 
And as her -loneliness grew, she longed 
for work, for absorbing, exhausting work 
that would make her forget everything 
but its exacting demands, and the reward 
of happiness it held out. ) 

In the midst of her thoughts there came 
a peremptory rap at the door, and in 


response to her invitation Tom Briscoe 
entered. 


“Morning,’ 
ankle ?” 

June explained for the thousandth time. 

“Good! Your square-headed lover left 
this morning, didn’t he?” 

“Yes.” June smiled. 

“Glad of it! Now we can make some- 
thing out of you. We start a new picture 
day after tomorrow, and you have a good 
part. Housemaid; whole story turns on 
her. Trent stars, Stark is her lead, and 
you're next. Big chance.” 

June’s heart failed her for a moment. 

“Oh, I hope I can do it.” 

Briscoe barked. 

“Course you can do it. Why not? 
I wouldn’t have brought you out here if 
you couldn’t.” Suddenly he turned and 
closed the door, and swinging June’s dress- 
ing-table chair around to face her, sat 
down solidly. 

“Look here,” he said. “I’m not going 
to stall with you, so I’ll tell you the truth. 
You and I will either make movie history 
in the next six months, or we’ll be looking 
for a job. I’m convinced that this business 
is about due for an advance, and I want 
to make that advance.” 

“Of course, and I want to help if I 
can,” she cried, a little breathless in the 


’ 


he snapped. ‘“How’s the 
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“But I can’t do it that way. I won't,’”’ 
“‘We’ll do this scene as I want it done, if we 
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t,” Briscoe told her. 


cried the girl with sudden passion. ... . 


have to stay here all nigh 
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sweep of his energy. “But what will the 
advance be? In what direction?” 

“I’m not sure enough yet to say,” he 
answered, “‘but whatever I do start I want 
to work out with you. You've got the in- 
telligence and the ambition, and you don’t 
know it all’—this dryly—‘and you'll 
either go higher than anybody else has ever 
gone, or you'll go right down through the 
bottom—and me with you, for I’ll have 
my troubles. Putting something new over 
in this world is about as popular as the 
toothache.” + 

He glared at her with his little, hard 
eyes as if she had challenged his statement. 
Then he added, grimly: 

“So you see this little trip of yours along 
the glory road isn’t going to be any per- 
sonally conducted picnic.” 

June laughed, nerved as always by the 
inspiration of his restless genius. 

“T don’t want a picnic,” she said. “I 
want to try for something big, and if we 
fail, at least we’ll have tried.” 

Briscoe grunted. “I knew you had the 
nerve,” he said bluntly, and shortly after- 
wards took his leave. 


T was almost eleven o’clock, and June 

rose to go home. ‘The tests for the new 
picture—bits before the camera to try the 
effect of costumes and make-up—were not 
called until the next morning, and she had 
the rest of the day to herself. 

On her way out, pausing to watch Elsie 
Tanner’s picture for a moment, she found 
herself beside Marcia Trent, who was 
standing back of the camera awaiting her 
scene. The star was alone, her pretty face 
still sullen from her quarrel with Williams. 

“Oh, good morning, Miss Trent,” June 
said, offering the usual studio greeting. ‘TI 
hope your picture is going to be good. 
Elsie has told me so much about it.” 

Marcia Trent raised her eyes with an- 
noyed inquiry and examined June for a 
moment without speaking. Then she said: 

“Tf it’s not, nobody will be to blame but 
Williams.” Then her eye caught sight of 
the cane June was using, and a look of 
surprise, almost recognition, flashed over 
her face. “Oh, so you're the girl that 
stayed over on the island.” 

June laughed. 

“Yes, wasn’t it stupid to pick out that 
of all places to be hurt?” 

Again the other did not reply at once. 


“Was it?” she said then, coolly. “I’ve 
heard some people say how—well, for- 
tunate you were to sprain your ankle just 
there.” 

June was suddenly uncomfortable and 
repelled. There was in the other’s words 
and tone a subtle but deliberate innuendo. 

“Fortunate?” she repeated, a little 
blankly. “Of course it was fortunate there 
was a house so near by where I could be 
taken.” 

“Exactly.” The other bared her even, 
white teeth. ‘You know there are some 
queer stories about that house, and I’ve 
heard that some people would stand a good 
deal more than a sprained ankle to get 
into it!” 

‘Really!’ June said, quite at a loss. “I 
don’t know what you mean, Miss Trent.” 

The other smiled again. 

“No? Well, you will, I’m sure.” She 
turned away and began to watch the action 
on the stage. 

Rebuffed, and feeling somehow tainted 
or guilty because of she knew not what, 
there was nothing for June to do but go 
on. She was helplessly angry and puzzled, 
and as she went she tried to explain the 
meaning of this unearned attack. She 
could not, but she did know that- for some 
reason Marcia Trent was her enemy. 


CHAPTER VI 


ONE morning about eleven o’clock there 

came a lull in a scene of ‘“‘Woman to 
Woman,” the new picture in which June 
was rapidly acquiring housemaid’s knee. 
The company had been working on the 
open-air stage in a dining-room “set,” but 
now the thin clouds which had hung over- 
head for two days darkened suddenly, 
blotting out the light. 

As a result there was a wait while stage 
hands wheeled up batteries of ‘“Klieg- 
lights,” great white arcs of immense can- 
dle-power. During the interval (only 
one of a hundred such, daily) the actors 
sat about on the furniture, and Briscoe 
disappeared. 

June had dropped down on a chair, 
when she was suddenly startled from aim- 
less thoughts by the sight of Briscoe return- 
ing, accompanied by a man who, even at 
a distance, seemed vaguely familiar. A 
moment later she recognized Stephen Holt. 

She was tremendously surprised at sight 
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of him, for absorption in her new work 
had dimmed the memory of the island 
episode. Moreover, she had mentally con- 
signed him to the oblivion of all things 
past, upon the supposition that she would 
never see him again. Now he brought with 
him vivid recollections. 

In retrospect that stay in the big house 
took the aspect of a rather charming 
adventure. Distance and intervening inter- 
ests heightened its fantastic, fairy-tale 
glamour, and a feeling of amusement grew 
in June as incident after incident recurred 
to her. 

She suddenly remembered that this nor- 
mal, prosaic-looking person coming to- 
wards her in motoring cap and raincoat 
had said, “I am going to love you, and 
you are going to love me!” The thought 
almost made her smile. And yet she re- 
membered that, at the time, she had expe- 
rienced quite other emotions—fear and a 
kind of helplessness. Of course, alone 
with him there, under all the subtle influ- 
ences at his command!... But now! 
The audacious absurdity of the man! 

He and Briscoe were approaching along 
the open-air stage and beneath Holt’s rain- 
coat she could see the well-remembered 
informal tweeds. His big-boned frame 
towered fully a head above Briscoe, who 
was talking up at him in his character- 
istic staccato manner. 

As they approached June began to won- 
der at a little surprised murmur among 
the waiting people on the stage. Then 
she saw Briscoe glance about the group, 
locate her, and turn his guest in her direc- 
tion. Holt recognized her at a few yards’ 
distance, and instantly she saw a look of 
mischievous amusement leap in his clear 
blue eyes. June rose. 

“Miss Magregor,” said Briscoe, ‘‘this is 
Mr. Holt, the lyddite behind this studio, 
the silent partner, the big boss of the 
Western Graphics. He’s heard about your 
work in the North, and wants to meet you.” 


HE statement struck June dumb. Holt 

a dominant factor in the studio! She 
had always thought of Stannard... . 
But he was from the East, a visible and 
ostensible authority. Looking up at Holt, 
she realized how completely he had not 
confided in her during their former meet- 
ing, but meanwhile had. . . . She remem- 
bered the Shorter Catechism. 


“T’m glad to know you, Mr. Holt,” she 
said inanely, the conventional words com- 
ing without thought. Then she suddenly 
realized a startling truth: that Briscoe did 
not know he had left her in Holt’s house 
on the island. ‘The director’s words and 
manner left no doubt of this. While she 
was trying to understand the fact, Holt 
was replying. 

“T’ve heard so much about you, Miss 
Magregor,” he said, still with that diabol- 
ical twinkle in his eyes, and then with 
ridiculous gravity added a banal question 
about the North. 

Meanwhile Briscoe beamed proudly 
upon his charge. Had he not discovered 
this marvel? Was she not a living and 
breathing testimonial to his insight and 
astuteness? He permitted himself to ex- 
pand. Then one of the men called him, 
and he turned away to inspect the arrange- 
ment of the Kliegs, leaving June and Holt 
together. 

Instantly they dropped their small talk 
and regarded each other, he in smiling 
enjoyment of the situation, she a little 
resentful. He stood leaning easily against 
a table, and looking down at her. His 
cap was off and his red hair seemed as 
undisciplined as ever. 

“You justify my fondest memories of 
you,” he said abruptly, with urbane ap- 
proval. ‘Also, I beg to report favorably 
on your manners. Mrs. Spence tells me 
that you gave back the house and every- 
thing in it as per schedule, something I 
consider noble in view of the covetousness 
with which you regarded some of my pos- 
sessions.” 

June could not restrain a smile. He was 
perfectly the impudent Holt of the island. 

“I’m so relieved that you approve of 
my manners,” she told him. “But I’m 
afraid I can’t reciprocate.” 

He looked shocked. 

“Impossible! Why not?” 

“Because you amused yourself at my 
expense in your house. You might have 
told me you were connected with the 
Graphics.” 

“Oh, never! That would have spoiled 
it all. We could never have had such a 
jolly time together if I had. Besides, I’d 
heard of you, and wanted to enjoy you in 
your natural, wild state.” 

“T wasn’t half as wild then as I am 


now.” 
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He 
chuckle. 

“T know it. And I like you even better 
now than I did then.” 

“Humph!” she sniffed, her nose in the 
air, somehow finding it impossible to be 


angry with him. 


laughed, a kind of delighted 


BOUT them the busy activities of the 

studio went on; a stage hand whistled, 
there was the sound of hammering, and of 
a director violently directing. As the sky 
darkened, the diffusers slid back on their 
wires with a screeching rattle. 

June thought of much she would like 
to ask him, but which she knew she could 
not. Why, for instance, did not Briscoe 
know of the house on the island? and what 
justification was there for Marcia Trent’s 
strange innuendoes? 

“After all, it was hardly fair, was it?” 
she asked, referring to his deception of her. 

“Ves,” he said cheerfully, “it was. You 
were a good deal happier and so was I.” 

“So that was happiness, was it!” 

He assumed a hurt expression. 

“You disappoint me. I was so hopeful 
for the future when I left!” 

“And I was so absolutely confirmed in 
the past.” 

Now, as during their former conversa- 
tions, June was beginning to experience a 
stimulation of the faculties, an exhilara- 
tion of spirit that she enjoyed. 

“You’re on the wrong side of the Pres- 
ent,” he drawled. “Come on over.” 

She shook her head until her little stray 
curls danced. 

“But I’m on the safe side,” she retorted, 
“and I intend to stay there.” 

He was about to reply when Briscoe 
hurried up. 

“Pardon,” he apologized, “but Mr. Holt, 
I want you to see how we get this lighting 
effect with the Kliegs.” 

Holt excused himself and strolled away. 

Several of the principals were gathered 
about the battery of Kliegs to which the 
men were going, Romualdo Stark, Marcia 
Trent, and character people. June saw 
Holt greet them all with the informality 
of an old acquaintance, and then Briscoe 
began to talk. 


HEN, at three o’clock that afternoon, 
June was removing her make-up and 
donning street clothes in her cheerful lit- 


tle dressing-room, she was still musing 
over this re-encounter with Holt. It forced 
her to focus on facts from an entirely new 
angle. 

She knew now that instead of never see- 
ing him again, she probably would see 
him often, that rather than dismissing 
him from her consciousness, she would 
have to admit him into her life. She 
viewed the prospect as interesting and 
rather pleasurable, a fact due to his per- 
sonal charm ; his position carried no weight 
whatever with her. 

She did not want to ignore him, because 
he was a new experience, and her life these 
days was just one glorious new experience 
after another. His attention was a heady 
compliment to a vanity just awakening 
after years of unnatural lack, and she liked 
this new intoxication. 

He amused her, and part of his attrac- 
tiveness lay in his audacity. Of course 
his absurd declaration was too stupid for 
words—merely the daring challenge of a 
bored man. She did not wish to think of 
it twice. But decidedly she welcomed 
Holt into her life again. 

As June emerged from her dressing- 
room the rain which had threatened all 
day began to fall. The girl knew that 
these first scattered drops were the usual 
warning, and as she had forgotten to carry 
her umbrella that day, she hurried to reach 
home before the downpour. 

‘But as she left the administration build- 
ing the rain came down in earnest, and she 
retreated to the steps beneath the portico. 
At the same instant a man who had been 
tinkering with a motor car at the curb 
turned toward her, and she saw it was 
Holt. 

“Oh,” he said in surprise, recognizing 
her, and coming forward, “this is lucky! 
No umbrella, eh? Well, jump in here 
and I’ll take you home.” 

“Thanks,” she replied warmly, “but 
please don’t bother. It’s only three blocks, 
and the rain will stop soon.” 

“Tt will do nothing of the kind,” he 
said with one of his flashes of brusk author- 
ity. “Don’t be foolish. You'll be 
drenched.” He was at her side now, and 
had taken her arm. “Watch that muddy 
place!” he directed as he started her for- 
ward, and a moment later June found 
herself in the car. The next, they were 
backing out from among the dozen cars 
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of the Graphic fleet parked in front of 
the studio. 

“It’s only three blocks,” June told him 
as they shot forward. ‘‘Seventeen-twenty 
Rose Terrace. Do you know where that 
is?” 

“Ought to! I named that street once 
in a poetic moment.” 

“You named it!” 


“Ves.” His broad, freckled face ex- 
panded in a smile. “I was a sort of papa 
to this neighborhood once. But they 


took away me che-ild—at a good figure.” 

June laughed, but the next moment as 
they turned up Hollywood Boulevard she 
gave a little exclamation. 

“But this isn’t the way home!” she 
cried. ‘‘We go the other way.” 

“T know it!” His voice had a kind of 
hopeless note. ‘But I just can’t do any- 
thing with this car! It simply takes the 
steering-knuckle between its teeth and—” 

She looked at him sharply, to find his 
distressed gaze limpid and innocent. 

“Aren’t you going to take me home, 
Mr. Holt?” 

“Yes, Miss Magregor, as soon as I can 
reason with this brute, but I’m afraid 
we'll have to go the long way around.” 

“But I don’t want to go riding with 
you!” she protested. 

‘Has the woman no heart!’ he mut- 
tered, and then he appeared to struggle 
hard with the wheel, only to give up with a 
hopeless shrug. ‘You can see I’m per- 
fectly helpless,” he submitted. 

The temptation to laugh assailed June, 
but her thorough annoyance conquered it. 
Released early from the studio, she had 
planned to use the time before supper in 
writing to Paul, and now she could not. 
She said nothing, and in silence they drove 
down the boulevard to Vermont Avenue, 


and thence north out along the road 
through Tropico and Glendale toward 
Pasadena. 


HE side curtains of the car were not 

up, and gradually as June rode the 
new spring loveliness everywhere soothed 
her anger. The rain was warm and gentle, 
as if careful of the baby flowers, and the 
cool air was laden with odors, spicy fra- 
grance of fallen pepper berries, and the 
intoxicating sweetness of first orange blos- 
soms opening on boughs still laden with 
fruit. From treetops and posts came the 


whistling of mocking birds, and the vehe- 
ment chattering of red-throated linnets, 
joyous in nesting time. 

Presently they passed Eagle Rock, and 
from there the Sierras appeared to have 
wrapped themselves in fog and withdrawn 
for meditation. Mist smoked in the can- 
yons and crept down into the orchards. 
At the right, near a ranch house, a group 
of tall eucalyptus trees, their white limbs 
showing through tattered bark and foliage, 
stood huddled disconsolately like dryads 
caught in the shower. 

“Early March and spring already!” 
June spoke involuntarily, thinking of Fort 
McLeod, doomed for weeks yet to its snow- 
drifts. “And such a spring! It’s like 
Paradise.”’ 

“Ves,” said Holt, ‘but a Paradise that 
man made. These miles of flowers and 
orchards and growing things are one pos- 
sible excuse for man to clutter the earth— 
if there’s any excuse.” It was a sudden 
flash of the old cynicism. 

“T don’t understand,” said June, puz- 
zled. ‘‘Wasn’t it always like this here?” 

“No. All this country was a desert 
once, and if man left it for a year it would 
be a desert again. You know we have 
no rain here for six months, and yet we’ve 
done this!” He waved his hand towards 
the rolling lomas, vivid with the new 
green of bean and alfalfa. 

“It’s wonderful!” she said. 
have you done it?” 

“By letting the water on the land.” He 
was silent for a moment; then went on 
in an amused, reminiscent drawl, uncon- 
sciously flavored with vernacular. 

“Fifteen years ago I owned a well-rig, 
and nothing else in the world—a derrick 
and drill for boring wells—and for two 
years I packed that thing around the 
country south of here finding water for 
ranchers—farmers, you know. Every time 
I’d save a hundred dollars I’d buy a piece 
of desert, till finally I had about a thou- 
sand acres, all snowed under a couple of 
inches of alkali. Well, when I had all 
I could carry, I started to find water on 
that land—real water that wouldn’t only 
wet my ranch but that I could sell to 
the whole district. 

“T went down twenty-five hundred feet, 
and then went broke.” He paused. “Mean- 
while there was another hombre going 
down for water just outside my preperty— 


“But how 
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represented a syndicate. It was plain as 
a schoolmarm that the one of us that 
struck it first would make the money, and, 
ten to one, cut off the other’s supply.” 

June saw his blue eyes narrow at the 
corners and his square jaw set. A hard 
look crossed his face. 

“Well,” he said, “I managed to borrow 
enough money to go down fifty feet more. 
At that time I had a cholo working for 
me—that’s a Mex, Miss Magregor—that 
I’d got out of trouble once, and one night 
he just naturally went over and did some- 
thing to that other rig. I never asked 
him what, but it stopped their work. I 
went down forty feet—and struck one of 
the biggest artesian wells in this country.” 

He stopped on the climactic note, but 
June was aware of chilled enthusiasm 
within her. Something told her certainly 
that the Mexican had not wrecked that 
rival drill unbidden. . 

“Five years later,’”’ Holt concluded, “the 
alkali had been washed off that land, and 
the soil of it was like cream. ‘That coun- 
try is a garden now, just as this is... . 
And that’s how we’re making California.” 

Beneath the lightness of his words June 
detected a deep loyalty and devotion to 
this newest, friendliest West he had 
helped to build. And she glimpsed, too, 
something of the perseverance, patience, 
hardship and ruthlessness demanded of 
those who were to survive and succeed. She 
wondered if anything could defeat a will 
like Holt’s.... 


” A M I forgiven?” he asked, two hours 
later, as he helped her to alight 
before the gray bungalow with its low, 
curving eaves. 
“I suppose you are,” she admitted. “I 
must confess that the long way home was 
the most fun.” 


CHAPTER VII 


AS’ the days passed, June found her desire 
for work amply gratified in learning 
the technique of her art. She already 
knew its inherent limitations; cramped 
space, the necessity for slower motions, 
and the tricks of perspective, and for some 
time Briscoe had been training her in the 
mechanics of expression. 
She worked daily before her mirror, try- 


ing to combine with expressiveness of the 
features the eloquence of hands and body ; 
in short, to acquire the art of pantomime, 
that tonal dumb-show. Such training was 
not usual, but it was not Briscoe’s inten- 
tion to do the usual with her. He dreamed 
of something new, different, revolution- 
ee 

Occasionally he watched her and made 
suggestions. He was patient, but very 
exacting, and sometimes she felt that she 
would never achieve the unconscious, facile 
art he demanded. At other times she did 
well, and when she did he was equally just 
in praise, quoting when he could others 
than himself. 

“Holt likes your work,” he said, sud- 
denly, one day. ‘Spoke very well of it 
in the projection room last night after 
we ran ‘The Vanishing Race’. . . . Glad 
he does. If we ever want to put over 
anything new here, he’s the man we'll have 
to look to.” 


MFANWH ILE June was working hard 
at the studio in ‘‘Woman to Woman.” 
Each day differed from the others. Some- 
times because of inevitable delays the 
company worked two hours, and at other 
times fourteen. Now and again they went 
on “location,” traveling in automobiles to 
the selected spot and carrying their lunch 
with them. Twice they went to the 
“Ranch.” 

When it rained they worked under the 
Kliegs on the covered stage, inevitably 
contracting ‘‘Klieg eyes” from constant 
looking into the intense light. The result 
was an epidemic of huge amber spectacles, 
such as the directors and camera men 
always wore. 


ROM the first the studio had waited 

with curious eagerness for Briscoe to 
direct Marcia Trent. Such was her posi- 
tion and power, as well as her belief that 
she was indispensable to the company, that 
she had on occasion disregarded the author- 
ity of her previous directors. In her lim- 
ited lexicon there was no such word as 
“boss,” and her associates were praying 
that Briscoe would introduce her to it. 

But conditions appeared even less favor- 
able in his case than normally. For one 


thing, he had come West with a big repu- 
tation, and the movie shores of Los An- 
(Continued on page 154) 








Outing Fashions— 
All Our Own 


SPORTS SUITS THE THING 
FOR THE OUTDOOR GIRL 
IN THE VACATION SEASON 





e bs By Lucille French 


light, the life, the joy of it” knows us 
not. ‘he white glare of macadams sends 
us forthwith to rustic retreat. Not to the 
hardworking gaiety of the summer resorts tak- 
ing over all the winter pastimes of dance, 
tableaux and cards, but straight back to the 
simple life of field and stream, woods and 
mountain. Hiking parties supplant the thé 
dansant, a good 
saddle horse does away 
with recriminations on 
the rise of gasolene. 
It’s a season of pre- 
paredness for the an- 
nual campaign to put 
us in fighting trim 
for the next eleven 
wanese sik “ports months of hard work and equally hard 
payers aa ahaa play. For we Americans do nothing by 
skirt. Colors: copen- halves. That this preparedness has 
hagen blue, rose and taken hard hold, witness the rough and 
green. Price $19.75. ready apparel we are pac king into al 
manteaus. We’re going to be very fit! 

Americans are finding their own coun- 
try in these vacation days. Formerly it was Wool, Jetsey. spuss 
a Cook’s tour, a foreign spa or an Alpine _ with white ball but- — / 

. ’ tons. Colors: rose, 
climb that seemed the acme of the heart’s green, copenhagen 
desire. List over the friends who now _ blue. Price $16.75. 
speak enthusiastically of a canoeing trip 
through the-streams of the Adirondacks, a horse- 
back ride through the Yosemite, or less ambi- 
tiously but by no means less novel is the hiking 
expedition through one’s own territory. Every 
one is hiking it, ten or ten hundred miles from 
home—and the scenery is often equally new. 

For this month our sports fashions are our own— 
truly American. We began with the sports suit last 
spring. In its tempting variations it carried all 
before it. We wore it when we first began to week- 
end out of town, we wore it when we stayed in 
town, and for general utility we wear it pretty much 
wherever we are. It may be wool, silk or linen and 


/ A U revoir to the thrills of city life. “The 
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acquired from the most expensive tailoring establishment 
or reasonably priced department store—but the slogan 
runs “the sports suit’s the thing.”’ 

Added to the everyday sports suit, putting frills 
and fluffs aside temporarily in our zest for a prepared- 
ness vacation, we now gather together our special out- 
ing togs. Whether it be a distant ranch or a nearby 
camp that calls, there comes first the khaki suit with 
its Norfolk jacket or the new preparedness suit with 
its straight cut coat and four flap pockets a la 
militaire. 

If it’s a ranch outfit to be had the needful accessories 





Milanese silk blazer, 
striped in rose and At Your 


white, blue and white, FOR discriminating women who want the last word in 
Sit cele Mint or accessories, Photoplay Magazine maintains a complete 
Any of the articles pictured or described on these pages 
a check, or money order stating your requirements and | 
colors. Price $9.50. olen no charge : oe, on ee da 

a és . . r you wt information an oO not care 
White tub satin skirt, personal letter, provided you enclose a stamped, addressed 


to be had in plain 


gathered waist line, 
deep girdle belt, patch 
pockets. Price $13.75. Photoplay Magazine 








are the regulation bandana 

draped bib-wise, a stetson felt 

feminized, gauntlet buckskin 
gloves, knickers and 
riding boots. Of spe- 
cial interest is the 
new shell skirt taking 
the place of the 
divided model. — But- 
toned both back and 

front it opens to adapt itself as a cross-saddle skirt. 

A remarkably attractive outfit on this order re- 
cently ordered by a well known screen idol for her 
month’s sojourn in the Rockies is of suede aie 

iking suit of 
leather in reindeer tan with knickers to khaki drill. 
match. ae aaah ets 

The regulation outfit for the public $3.50, knickers 
highways of the East is the long coat and Hetil cove 
breeches. Excellent suits of summer ‘“? Soi skirt 
weight for sunrise cantors are to be had at 
a very nominal cost. The hiking suit with its Norfolk 
coat and knickers also makes an excellent canoeing 
outfit. 

For the enthusiastic angler there comes a waterproof 
khaki short-skirted suit with coat collared and cuffed 
in corduroy, a replica of the masculine model with its 
deep inner fish coat pockets. A very reasonable fishing 
suit at ten dollars. 

A boon to the vacationist as well as the week-end 
guest is the wide use of tub silks and satins in sports 
clothes. One can carry twice the amount of apparel in 
half the space. <A suit of Milanese silk with a full 
pleated skirt and sports blazer coat which may be worn 
























separately, tucks away most conveniently amid the rough- 
ing it outfit and prepares one for the exigencies of more 


formal appearance. 


The striped blazer is universal this season—the newest 
thing in sports coats. Likewise it is developed in the new- 
est fabric used for midsummer wear, the Milanese silk 
which tubs with all the expediency for the tourist, of 
glove silk lingerie which endeared itself for this prac- 


tical quality. 


The newest in hot weather sports skirts, that of 
white tub satin, also has all the utilitarian aspects for 


yvacationist and week-ender. One of 
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fashion and shopping service. 

may be purchased at the prices stated. Simply send me 
will be pleased to execute your commission personally, 


to purchase the articles, | will be pleased to write you a 
envelope. Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Lucille French, 
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wear. 


Riding suit of 
khaki _ drill. 
Coat and rid- 
ing breeches. 
Price $8.00. 
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models ordered in a lot ( 2 
of half dozen by a stel “Se 
lar favorite of the films, 
is exceedingly attractive 
in its simple lines of 
, deep hem, © slightly 
gathered = waist- 
%) line 

and finished with the 
inevitable pockets. Such a 
skirt is suitable in its simplicity for every day and dressier 


the best liked 


Ranch or country 

suit, made of U.S. 

Army khaki, in 

dark olive, natural 

linen or white f 

khaki drill. Price / 
$18.00. 





broadly _ belted 


For cool August evenings, for that’s the joy of seeking 


a trip amid mountains or lakes, there must be 
included in one’s equipment the wool jersey suit 
which made its debut this season. It commends 
itself for service as a separate knockabout skirt, 
whereas the coat smartly fulfills the role of 
separate blazer and the whole makes an ideal 
train suit when one sets forth for the real vaca- 


tion in the open and goes in for a preparedness campaign 
to put one in the foremost ranks of fitness. 

For those who will spend their vacations in the open, 
camping, fishing or boating, or all three, the oilskin coat will be 
found a great comfort. A new model has an extremely full 
sweep around the bottom 2nd laps double across the front. 
The collar is fastened at the neck by a leather strap. ‘This oil- 
skin comes in yellow and the cost is but six dollars. One more 
dollar obtains a sou’wester in the same shade. 

For the expensive riding boots which have become quite the 
thing for outdoor rambling, there may be substituted leggings 
of light cloth, which are preferred in warm weather to the 
leather puttees. 
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Perched on a water tank platform, Griffith is 
here seen directing a scene in “‘ The Birth of 
a Nation.”’ At his feet is seated Lillian Gish. 

















The 
Story of David 


HIS EARLY YEARS; 
AMBITIONS AND 


By Henry 


PART III 


eye that sees not, and the ear that 
heareth not, and the brain that 
thinketh not, led him to seek any and every 
possible place for employment. 

He was, in his way, in the same position 
in which Rudyard Kipling found himself 
when he landed in San Francisco from 
India and discovered that the market place 
was barred to the novelly beautiful. 

Kipling ran up and down stairs of news- 
paper offices, trying to sell sheaves of 
Tales of The Hills and Mulvany stories 
that would now be worth more than fine 
gold—and all without avail. 

One editor of a Sunday supplement is stil] 
quoted in the San Francisco Press Club as 
having remarked to Kipling when he re- 
turned the young writer the manuscripts 
he had submitted, “you don’t strike the 
right note; what we want out here is 
stories about local features; besides, there’s 
no ‘punch’ to your stuff. That way out.” 

So with Griffith; he still had that sce- 
nario waiting unheeded at the Edison 
studio, and he couldn’t wait much longer ; 
his meal ticket was all punch scenes, and 
his belt was perforce worn in a fashion that 
might have caused suspicion as to his being 
trussed up in corsets. 

Then came the chapter of accidents that 
generally happens to save the jewels from 
the dust bin, the pearls from the trough. 

Griffith while striding about town— 
though not for an appetite—saw the Kalem 
offices. 

He walked in and happened to be re- 
ceived by Frank Marion. 

“I’d like a job as a director,” he said to 


C5 eve that 10 attempt to conquer the 




































Wark Gri 


HIS STRUGGLES; HIS 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENT 


Stephen Gordon 


Marion without any ceremony. 

After some inquiry as to experience Mr. 
Marion decided that there was no imme- 
diate requirement for Mr. Griffith’s serv- 
ices. \ ; 
“T’d like the job of scenario writer,” 
then was proposed by the applicant. 

The gaunt young man did not loom in 
that capacity in the Marion perspective. 

“T’d like the job of an actor,” was the 
next drive on entrenched Fortune. 

Mr. Marion couldn’t see his way to even 
let Griffith act; directing, scenario writing. 
and acting, all were then most crude and 
often worse in being stupid. 

Marion did see that the young man with 
the nose of a Wellington and the forehead 
of a Keats, did have some ideas, was pos- 
sessed of a native force, and talked with 
the potency of reserve vigor. 

If Mr. Marion had hesitated a minute 
longer, there is likelihood that we could 
chronicle David Wark Griffith as asking for 
the job of shoveling coal, or juggling furni- 
ture in the “prop” room; but Mr. Marion 
was also a man who thought; there was no 
opening at all at Kalems for the eager 
young actor, but Marion recalled that he 
had a small block of stock in a concern 
called the Biograph ; he did not think much 
of the stock and was perfectly willing to 
take a desperate chance; so he sent Griffith 
to the Fourteenth street studio where the 
Biograph was then unconsciously awaiting 
the barn-storming young actor, the friend 
of hoboes, the expert in iron puddling, the 
thoughtful genius who gave away tender- 
loin steaks in order to sell the Encyclopedia 
Britannica ;—awaiting the coming of the 



































Elucidating the Griffith doctrines on wo- 
man strangling for the benefit of a too 
gentle heavy. The girl is Miriam Cooper. 
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wonder worker of mov- 
ies, cinemas, photoplays, 
whatever you may elect 
to call them; awaiting 
the coming of the man 
who was to take command 
of the industry and in 
thereby doing “put a roof 
over the head of every 
movie man in the coun- 
try,” as has been said by 
a wise commentator. 

Marion, you will recall, 
had a little block of Bio- 
graph stock 

He did not value it 
highly—no one, I under- 
stand, did then. 

But he was a good fel- 
low and he believed in 
casting good actions on 
watered stock, so they 
would return to him after 
some days. 

This good action did; 
it gave Griffith a regular 
meal ticket; it placed his 
foot on the bottom rung 
of the ladder, and _ inci- 
dentally in a few months’ 

. time it made the Bio- 
Here is the cradle granh stock, which was 
of the movies— ’ 
the old Biograph then off the board, strong 
studio at 11 East at $300 a share. 
Fourteenth Street, History does not record 
New York. whether Marion cashed 
in his stock when it 
touched $300; it is to be 
hoped he did; thousands of people have 
been cashing in Griffith ever since; if 
Marion did not, it was another instance of 
the irony of beneficence. 

In view of all that Griffith was to do, 
his reception was meagre. 

Someone listened to him at the studio; 
he wanted to write scenarios, and he did 
sell one or two, but his first job was as an 
actor, for which he was paid $5.00 a day. 

Wretched pay? 

Not at all; quite the reverse, it was royal 
emolument ; if he had been paid enough to 
provide the initiation fee for the Lamb’s 
Club, and to have credit at his tailors’, 
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D. W. Griffith climbed this old staircase of the 


‘ and to have supped at Rector’s, there 
oe toa? ack noe ar Me aie would: have been no David Wark Griffith ; 
there would have been no “Birth of a Na- 
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tion ;’”” there would have been no “Mother 





























and The Law” coming, 
and Griffith would likely 
have remained a moder- 
ately successful actor with 
his ambition limited to 
the reading of pleasant 
reviews of his acting, and 
possibly an offer from 
David Belasco or Charles 
Frohman. 

It was that $5.00 a day 
which acted as Fertune’s 
spur and whip, in her rid- 
ing his soul in the race of 
existence. 

Those old-time scena- 
rios were ridiculous af- 
fairs; still you may have 
occasionally noticed some 
ridiculous scenarios for 
the big reelers of today: 
true though, then all 
pictures were absurd, and 
Griffith knew it. 

Relentlessly he pursued 
his fate; it was evident 
that to accomplish any- 
thing it was necessary to 
direct; anyone could 
write a scenario, anyone 
(literally in those days) 
could act in a picture; 
but the man who directed 
a picture in its making 
could do what others had 
not done; he could put 
beauty, creative faculty. 
impressiveness into the 


film. 


So this sensitised human plate, from 
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The punch scene in 
Griffith’s first photo- 
play,*‘The Adventures 
of Dolly,” The. late 
Arthur Johnson is the 
hero and Linda Ar- 

vidson, the woman. 














whose. mind was to come the positive art 
of the photoplay, bothered the people at 
the studio until he was grudgingly given 
authority to direct a picture. 

This was those “Adventures of Dolly” 
of which Griffith now speaks slightingly. 

At the time Dolly was produced the 
Biograph was putting out fifteen copies, 
but Dolly at once jumped this to twenty- 


eight. 


And those champion hammer-throwers 
about the studio began to rub their chins, 
and find other reasons than Griffith for the 


sudden increase. 


Even at that he was given scant regard ; 
he wanted of course the best camera man, 


but G. W. Bitzer was 








then the chief 
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Two other scenes from ‘‘ The Adventures of Dolly’ 


all of which were taken from the film which is still 
in possession of the Biograph company. 
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An unusual pose of Griffith and three 
former humble Biographers, Blanche 
Sweet, Mary Pickford, and, at the 
bottom, Dorothy Gish at the age oj 


























seven in her first stage play, ~ Her 

First False Step.” 
photographer for the Biograph as he now 
is for Griffith, and he was then not per- 
mitted to do any work for an invader like 
the stranger fellow who had put into the 
few feet of Dolly’s adventures more 
beauty, more thrill, more vivid interest, in 
fact more drama, than had been seen 
before in a dozen pictures. 

He was given Arthur Marvin as his 
first photographer. 

Marvin was described by Griffith as an 
expert photographer who was_ seldom 
afflicted with exuberance of ambition. 

He would sometimes refer to himself as 
“the captain of the good ship ‘Take-It- 
Easy,’ with nine decks and no _ bottom, 
which sails on forever, and forever sails 
on.” 

He probably did have some hankering 
for Bitzer’s job; not enviously, but in 
confidence in his own ability ; but his mas- 
ter’s certificate as skipper of ‘“Take-It- 
Easy” forbade any such event. 

‘There was one occasion,” says Griffith 
in talking over this companion of his early 
fighting days, “when Marvin took great 
satisfaction in what he considered ‘putting 
it over Bitzer.’ 

“We were taking a canoeing scene; the 
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~~ The Gish sisters 
hn ened toward the close 

_ of their Bt- 
graph days. In the center a favorite 
likeness of the late Arthur Johnson ; 
and at right, Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Moore in a screen play of other. years. 


hero and heroine floating calmly down a 
river in the canoe, toward the eternal hap- 
piness that is popularly ascribed to be an 
inevitable consequence of true love. 

‘Marvin in order to take the scene at its 
best point had to stand in water up to his 
chin, while turning the crank of his 
camera. 

“Tt did result in a very beautiful scene, 
and Marvin was highly pleased, remark- 
ing as he blandly looked at the record, 
“There’s a bit of work that. Bitzer never 
could do.’ 

“T was strong for Bitzer then as now, 
and also was strong for Marvin, but I 
could not refrain from asking Marvin why 
he thought Bitzer could not have done the 
scene as well as he. 

‘““*He couldn’t do it; not in a thousand 
years, was Marvin’s reply. 

“When I pressed him for an explana- 
tion of his fancied superiority to Bitzer, he 
grinned and said, ‘Well, Governor, I took 
that picture with the water just swashing 
past my lower lip; now I’m three inches 
taller than Bitzer, so you see if he under- 
took it, what would happen to him.’ ” 

Marvin in his easy, unquestioning fash- 
ion was docile; this was then a quality of 
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inestimable value for who 
doing new things. 

That Griffith is a big man as well as a 
big artist is shown by his sticking to his 
first photographer ; later on he had Bitzer ; 
he was given anyone or anything he asked 
for. 

But when he quit the Biograph, Marvin 
quit with him; when he made his own pic- 
tures, Marvin worked with him at Holly- 
wood; and until the day came when the 
good ship ““Take-It-Easy” that was to “sail 
forever and forever sail,” insisted on driv- 
ing into the last port with Marvin’s soul 
its only cargo, it was Griffith who, until 
those nearer to the dead in kinship could 


Griffith, was 


Were you a movie fan in the days when these one-reel Biographs were 
Then you will recall Mary Pickford in “‘A Mender of Nets’’ 
(left). *‘ Lena and the Geese’’ below it ; “‘All on Account of the Milk’’ 
with Arthur Johnson at the right and in the center with Dorothy Bernard 
At the bottom (right) is Blanche Sweet in ‘‘With the Enemy’s Help.’’ 
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come to him, did all that could be done to 
make the voyage free from tempest, and 
who sent along a fervent prayer that the 
Great Consignee would make it easy for 
poor old ‘Take-It-Kasy.” 

It was now that the door of Happiness 
began to swing a bit open for this man 
combatting Fortune. 

He speaks of the days that followed as 
something of a glorified life of what in 
Shakespeare’s era were called ‘Strollers’ 
and in Moliere’s ‘‘Cabotins ”’ 

Griffith found the ways 


of the movie 


man paths of pleasantness and of peace. 
and with much of the panoramic beauty 
strolled 


of variety. He in motor cars, 
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limited trains, sought a location at an 
Astor marble cottage at Newport, or in 
the sweetness of Nature at Cuddybuckville, 
with his fellow modern cabotins. —— 

Cuddybuckville? That spelling is ad- (= 
mittedly phonetic, but the place is still a 
cherished secret, part of which will be told 
of later. 

But not like Moliere! Dancing for the 
Prince di Conti; riding in a cart or on a 














Here we have Mack Sennett, now chief of Keystone, 
and Fred Mace in “Trailing the Counterfeiter,’’ 
an early Biograph comedy. Above, Mary Pickford 
and Edwin Augustin ‘‘The Old Actor;’’ below them 
Mary in ‘‘Lodging for the Night’ and behind Mr. 
Griffith, Fred Mace in ‘‘The Village Hero.’’ 
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donkey from one-night stand to one-night 
stand ; eating—perhaps. 
Moliere was the King of Cabotins, the 
Columbus of Bohemia; and was brave sur- 
rounded by the brave. 
There is that familiar bravely untrue 
verse given by Dassoucy in his ‘‘Aven- 


? 


tures : 


Quen cette douce compagnie 

Que je repassois d’harmontie 

Au milieu de sept ou huit plats, 
Exemt de soin et d’embarras, 

Je passois doucement la vie! 

Jamais plus Gueux ne fut plus gras. 
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And Moliere, coughing away his life, 
when remonstrated with by Boileau replied 
as his reason for continuing to act: “Alas! 
It is the point of honor that makes me keep 

‘9 
on. 

“And what point of honor have you?” 
sneered Boileau ; “you who paint your face, 
and put on the moustache of Snagerelle, 
and go out on the stage to be given blows 
from slapsticks !”’ 

Griffith did not put on whiskers and re- 
ceived no accolade of slapsticks—but you 
see, Moliere was the precursor of the Sen- 
nett comedy. 

‘Those early Biograph days,” ays Grif- 
fith, ““were the most picturesque since the 
time of Moliere and of Villon; true, there 
was no ‘sleeping under the end of a star’ 
and there were no medieval vagrancy classi- 
fications for us; but there were the free- 
dom, the change of scent, and the coursing 
about the country as Romans, pirates, 
royalty, great lovers and great villains; 
some days we would be playing at Com- 
modore Benedict’s great countryplace up 
the Sound, or at Seton-Thompson’s home. 
and again would be chasing down a punch 
scene on the Bowery or in the midst of the 
human sewer seepage of Rivington street. 

“There was then unusual interest in the 


”? 


new form of amusement, the Movies; we 
were generally treated with respect and 


given welcome and the consideration due to 
artists; but there were the sharp contrasts 
which give to life its personal dramatic 
fillip. 

“Tt was in one of these expeditions that 
I discovered Cuddybuckville, the most 
beautiful, altogether the loveliest spot in 
America.” 

“Where is it?” 
viewer. 

“T forget exactly; ,somewhere about a 
hundred miles from New York; I don't 
think you can find it in a Gazetteer for I 
don’t even know how-to spell the name; I 


eagerly asked the inter- 


don’t want it found, and spoiled, for I 
hope some time to see it again, still un- 
troubled by trippers, unmoved by flying 


tissue paper picnic napkins, untainted by 
cigarette-smoked advanced minds. 
“Cuddybuckville is a place where Gold- 
smith could have written as he did of Au- 
burn; which Tennyson would have peopled 
with the lovely majesty of romance; and 
where in our small way we found a perfect 
‘location’ for scenes for a film of ‘The Last 


of The Mohicans;’ the film is now and 
happily forgotten, but no one of that com- 
pany can ever forget C uddybuckville. 

“That place illustrated what was the 
charm of that life; there we were in the 
dress and the demeanor of the Leather 
Stocking days, acting on a stage that was 
set by the One stage director to a perfec- 
tion that even Cooper could not have de- 
scribed. 

“There is a quality about the light there, 
particularly a twilight that I have never 
found elsewhere ; it is transcendently illu- 
minative for pictures. 

“Tt was a natural place for romance, and 
here it was, I believe, that Mary Pick- 
ford’s romance began. 

“Moore and Mary were in the company ; 
there were moonlight canoeing parties, 
there was every quality that develops, 
nurtures and fructifies romance. 

“Mary was very young, and the most 
beautiful. charming girl known to the 
stage or the pictures; the lake at Cuddvy- 
buckville never had reflected so fair a vis- 
age in the gentle mirror of its bosom. 

“She is more beautiful as a woman now ; 
but she is remembered there as dressed in 
a colleen’s raiment in another picture that 
is also like the Mohican happily forgot- 
ten—save for Mary’s part in it. 

“What a pity that picture cannot be 
made again as pictures are now made! 

“There was an old gentleman named 
Godfrey who had a place nearby, some- 
thing of the order of an English country 
seat; and he said of Mary: ‘If Thackeray 
could only have seen this girl, and had 
let his heart work while he was writing 
of her, he would be the only man in the 
world who could do justice to her beauty 
and charm.’ 

“The-whole world loved her ; 
does now who sees her. 
like ® sunbeam, 


everyone 
Mary to us all is 
like a rose-white cloudlet 





in a clear sky, like—well like nothing 
other than Mary. 
“Everyone loves her and everyone is 


glad that she married the man she loved.” 
Before we leave Cuddybuckville, I'll 
tell you how it was discovered; it may be 
that you will want to do a picture there, 
so you will like to know the Griffith man- 
ner of finding what he wants—and get- 
ting it. 
Some one 


had whispered the secret 


and 


to him of Cuddybuckville’s beauty, 























when he came to direct ‘““The Last of The 
Mohicans” he knew that was a “location” 
he must have. 

He asked the management of the Bio- 
graph to send him and his company there. 

It was with scorn and wonder that the 
request was heard and rejected. 

“A hundred miles of travel, railway 
fares, all manner of expense, for a rural 
scene? Bosh! Go up above Harlem for 
it.” 

Griffith made no reply; he has always 
been of the Oh!-what’s-the-use type, when 
breasted by imperviousness. 

For some weeks he had been employed, 
and his pay had been raised as his value 
became imperative; never foolishly lavish 
he had saved quite a little “bank roll,” 
and with this, dismantling his entire for- 
tification against adversity, he paid all the 
cost of the excursion himself, and that 
with full knowledge that the items would 
never be passed on an expense account. 
But he got the scenes he had to have. 

He was gambling? 

No more than the insiders were 
bling when a year or more ago 
bought Bethlehem Steel. 

Griffith knew, and was playing a cinch 
hand, with Fortune looking over his 
shoulder and chuckling sardonically at the 
manager who had refused the railway fares 
and grub expenses for the trip to Cuddy- 
buckville. 

“Go to Harlem! 

He was on his way to his niche in the 
Hall of Fame; he paid his fare then, but 
the world has been paying it ever since. 

For he had found his Aladdin’s lamp 
by thinking. 

He had learned that the path ahead was 
only to be found by discarding all sign 
posts left by past travelers ; by ignoring 
all experience; in forgetting what every- 
one had been doing; and by giving the lie 
to all tradition as to the manner and 
method in which things should be done. 

“T found that picture-makers were fol- 
lowing as best they could the theory of the 
stage, ” he says of this period of his work. 

‘““A story was to be told in pictures, and 
it was told in regular stage progression ; 
it is bad stage technique to repeat; it 
would be bad stage technique to have an 
actor show only his face; there are infinite 
numbers of things we do in pictures that 
would be absurdities on the stage, and I 


gam- 
they 
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decided that to do with the camera only 
what was done on the stage was equally 
absurd. 

“My first anarchistic effort was what 
we now call the ‘close-up.’ This made 
me laughed at again at first; but I had 
become used to jeers, and feeling I was 
right I kept at it; what caused the fizzle 
at first was that in my attempt to get 
the actors closer to the camera I misjudged 
distance and their heads did not show in 
the film.” 

He laughed grimly. Perhaps if you 
recall some actor’s heads you have seen in 
a film you may grasp the full significance 
of that laugh. 

W. C. Cabanné, one of Griffith’s most 
trusted te highly gifted directors, tells 
of how the idea came to his Chief. 

“When Griffith began to direct,” says 
Mr. Cabanné, ‘we used to act as people 
do on the stage; preserving distances, and 
as the story seemed to demand, standing 
quite a distance from the camera. 

““What’s the good of this?’ he said one 
day ; ‘your legs and your feet do not act; 
it’s your faces that tell the story,’ and he 
marked new limit lines and had us stand 
so close to the camera that it seemed the 
result would certainly look foolish.” 

Probably that first attempt with the 
headless actors did seem to prove that 
Griffith was as crazy as the anvil chorus 
players termed him; but just as Colum- 
bus did not have to study long to make the 
egg stand on end, Griffith had no trouble 
in arranging the close-up so that the act- 
ors’ heads and faces would show. 

He tried it again, and focused the 
camera so that all the legs were cut off. 

Then came the single close-up; the 
large, many-times-magnified face with full 
expression. 

And then the “switchback;” this is 
probably the most effective innovation in 
picture-making ; judged by its quick adop- 
tion and persistent use by all other pro- 
ducers, it is invaluable. 

“*The  switchback,’” says Griffith, 
“enabled me to follow the story with ex- 
actitude and at the same time preserve in 
the mind of the spectator an unimpaired 
continuity, with added emphasis. 

“For example, a character says to an- 
other: ‘I hate you;’ you show the speak- 
er’s face, and then switch in the face of 
the man to whom the remark is made with 
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its expression, and then perhaps a bit of a 
previous scene which laid the foundation 
for the hatred. 

“That method is now used in a million 
different manners, and in a way has pos- 
sibly transformed the entire procedure of 
picture-making.”’ 

It was not long before his brain, un- 
shackled from what had been done by 
others, intent only on doing what ought 
to be done, devised the ‘“fade-in’” and 
“fade-out,” a feature which combines 
with nice accuracy the utmost of realism 
and the ultimate of idealism; then the 
men who had been calling Griffith crazy 
and worse, “swiped” his novel ideas and 
are using them with the calm serenity 
which is a characteristic of theatrical 
piracy. 

These startling developments did not 


Do not fail to read Part IV of the 
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come all at once, and with every step for- 
ward Griffith took, his competitors took 
one backward in terming him “ridiculous,”’ 
varied in expression in all the eloquently 
vituperative patter which rivalry possesses 
in stage controversies. 

One man, a Mr. Kennedy in the Bio- 
graph, stood by him at first; as the orders 
from exhibitors piled up others gave him 
support, and the glad hand began to swing 
toward him. 

He took it serenely, and shook it geni- 
ally, for he does not know what malev- 
olence is. 

No one then dreamed of what-he still 
had in mind, no one contemplated a four 
or five-reel picture, much less a thirteen 
reel like “The Birth of a Nation;” neither 
did Griffith dream it. 

He knew. 


Griffith story in the August issue. 





Marin Sais: A Kalem Queen and Two of Her 


Pets 
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” THOUSAND 
A Idea !’’ 
That 
H. Ince-PHOTOPLAY 
contest is now on. 


It means more 
money 


than that 





ing humanity mill on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean 
as fast as a battleship’s grates 
eat coal under forced draught, 
wants bigger and better stories 
representative of teeming, toil- 
ing America. He believes, as 
we believe, that the screen is 
the great mirror of our time. 
He is parading life before it, 
and he wants marshals and 
aides and orderlies—literally 
speaking—to help him assem- 
ble life’s forces. 

He is sounding his call 
through the art-industry’s big- 
gest megaphone: PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. 

Write your photoplays and 
send them in to the Scenario 
Contest Editor, PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE, 350 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. The lists will 


‘IN YOUR OWN 


Dollars 


means that the 
MAGAZINE 


that’s only one of the prizes. 
Ince, who burns up stories in his vibrat- 


¢ A 1000 for 
~* An Idea! 


YOU HAVE A STORY IN 
YOUR LIFE—READ THIS, 
AND TELL THAT STORY 
WAY. 


For An 


remain open until midnight of the 31st day 


of December, 1916. The manuscripts will 


Thomas 
scenario 


then go to the judges for careful considera- 
tion, and stories about the winners, and their 


subjects, will appear in PHoTopLAy MaGa- 


amount of 


















This man, C. Gardner Sulli- 
van, ts the author of nearly 
200 Ince plays. _ His photo- 
graphic novels are read 
around the world every day. 
Literally, eyes never close upon 
the pictorial creations of his 
imagination. 


ZINE as soon thereafter as it is possible for 
intelligent decisions to be made. 
Here are the great capital prizes—the 


biggest yet offered in any sim- 
ilar competition of skill and 
imagination—for the scenarios 
of five-reel photoplays: 


First Prize: One Thousand 
Dollars. ,, 
Second Prize: 
dred Dollars. 
Third Prize: 
dred Dollars. 
Fourth Prize: 
dred Dollars. 


In addition, there will be 
other emoluments and further 
complimentary recognition for 
the winners of first and second 
place, the nature of which will 
be announced later. 

This is the biggest competi- 
tive chance any author ever 
had in America. Why? Be- 
cause photoplay is a new art 


Five Hun- 
Three Hun- 


Two Hun- 
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Descending, left to right. Louise Glaum, Wm. S. Hart, 
Bessie Barriscale, J]. Barney Sherry. 
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In every American town and city the faces and the names of these 
actors appear so constantly that to all America they seem neighbors 
and friends. Yet they have exhausted a stock of stories which might 
serve as the foundation of a library. They must have new, virile and 
timely material or pass out of the picture. Will you help them get it? 
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that has come to stay, and which will be the 
representative American expression — and 
because Ince is one of its biggest, most re- 
sultful masters, and certainly the most pro- 
lic. His guns don’t salute once a year. 
He is volley-firing every day! 

Now get these points: 

Your manuscript must be typewritten, on 
one side of the paper only. If it’s not type- 
written, it won’t even be considered. 

If you wish it returned, if unavailable, 
enclose sufficient postage when it makes its 
initial trip. 

Don’t try to get a correspondence course 
of lessons in scenario form before sending 
in your story. Remember the caption: 
$1.000 for an Idea! Put the big idea into 
the best scenario form you know—just tell 
it as best you can—and if yours is the best 
story, you will win. Always tell a story, 
remembering that it is story, unfailingly, 
which makes play or novel. - Fine writing 
and ornamentation are to the elements of 
plot and character building only what 
foliage is to a tree. 

Anyone may enter this contest except per- 
sons associated in any way with PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE or Thomas H. Ince’s enterprises. 
Such are barred. Next month, about the 
judging, and other information. 
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Don’t be in a hurry, rushing a good story 
until you’ve spoiled it. ‘lake time. Elab- 
orate your first inspiration. See if it holds 
water in the sea of reason. Make your 
characters human beings, acting like human 
beings. Listen to Ince a minute: 

“TL want five-reel plays representative of 
-Lmerican life in any of its complex phases. 

“L dowt want political arguments or 
fropaganda of any sort. 

“LT dowt want dramas embroiling re- 
ligious sects or political parties. 

“TI don’t want any treatment of sex which 
will offend. 

“My idea of a play is not sheer tragedy 
nor unrelieved comedy, but a serious story 
ef real life—a story lightened here and 
there with laughter, brimful of the suspense 
of actual existence. 

“Coming down to individuals I particu- 
larly want big, virile stories for William S. 
Flart; society or light comedy dramas for 
Bessie Barriscale: big dramas demanding 
strong characterization suitable for an actor 
of Frank Keenan’s type; romantic plays 
(not costume drama) suitable for William 
Desmond, and strongly sympathetic plays— 
of the same generic type as ‘The Coward’ 
—for Charles Ray.” 


Here are four talented and famous Ince players whose eternal 
supplication is not salary nor frocks nor pressagentry, but ‘* Plays! 
These young artists are in the zenith of physical 
power and mental accomplishment, and they are beseeching you 


Plays! Plays!’’ 


for fitting vehicles. 
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Descending, right to left, Clara Williams, Howard 
Hickman, Enid Markey, William Desmond. 
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DOROTHY BERNARD SAYS 
PLACE IN WASHINGTON,” BUT 


By Bess 














GOT awfully tired of hiding behind a leaf when I was 

out on location and had to change my clothes. Once, 

in a scene for ‘A Little Gypsy,’ I came near being 
arrested because of the scantiness of me as I slipped from 
behind a clump of bushes where I had been fixing my- 
self.” 

Dorothy Bernard trilled a laugh. “O Lord, but it 
would be nice to have a regular—real home,” she said, turning 
serious without reason. ‘‘Nobody appreciates a sure-enough 
home like the one who can’t have it. Did you know that? I was 
born in a little South American town, where my father was act- 

ing, and when I was four years old they started North with 

me. When I was grown I gave up my Los Angeles home to go 

to New York. I had no more than prettied my flat there when I 

married and went to Washington. It’s in the District of Colum- 

bia. ‘Then back to New York. Then back to Los Angeles. Life 
has been just one home-sweet-home-after-another to me. 

“We have a duck of a place in Washington. Sure enough I’m 

\ married and kindly tell the people I’m proud of it, will you? 

: Domestically I’m working opposite H. A. Van Buren. He’s 

Some rather delectable poses my husband, and I like him a whole lot. Also there’s Mar- 
of Dorothy, particularly the .~-. ” 

lower one. a 


go 





























the Cover 


SHE HAS “A DUCK OF A 
SHE WANTS A “REAL” ABODE 








Burgess 











































‘There certainly was. 

That small person, aged six, came bursting in at the door, 
for all the world as though her entrance were a scene in a 
film play. “Ma-ma,” she shouted, “pleath may I go and play 
some more, dear-heart, with Keystone Billie? We're Ger- 
aldine Farrar and Charlie Chaplin, mother-dear—may 


| ? a 


The Keystone studio is across the street from the 
l’ox studio where Marjorie’s mother was being interviewed. 

“Why yes,” assented “Dot” Bernard, “you may run along and 
have your fun, kiddie. Certainly.” 

“Thankvoumotherdear!”) =And 
petticoats disappearing. 

The whimsical look that entrances Dorothy Bernard’s face 
touched her fine features. “I always have my baby with me,” 
“T guess I’m an old-fashioned mother. N—o. I don’t 
let her go to the pitcures very much. She’s too excitable. 

Just how very pretty Dorothy Bernard is the films don’t 
show. ‘They give back nothing of the color and sheen of her 
radiance—the beauty that lies in peach-blush skin, the tints 
that come and go with quiet emotion, the leaf-brown eves, and 
the gold-tint of her hair. 

Miss Bernard is now with the Wm. Fox Company. 


there was a flash of small 


he aid 
Sie Salad. 


More pictorially about Derothy. 
Al the top she is besieged by 
Stuart Holmes. 
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A BRIEFLY RELATED HISTORY OF 


H a In a I) TWO CELEBRATED CELLULOIDERS 







Bud 


By Wm. M. Henry 


Photo by Stagg 












metropolis. 
Ham, whose bills 
are made out to Lloyd 
V. Hamilton, uttered 
his first plaintive cry in 
Oakland, Cal., some- 
thing more than three 
thousand miles from the 
scene of Bud’s arrival. 
; Bud’s fond parents des- 
4 ‘ 2 tined him for the United 
4 States Army and he strove 
long and nobly to get into 


Hi long established firm 

of Ham and I ggs threat- 

ens to be supplanted in 
popular favor by an equally 
illustrious pair, to wit, Ham 
and Bud. 





No cartoonist with a 42 centimeter Brother Ham be- West Point. “Gee,” said 
funny bone was ever able to depict a comes an exponent Bud, “If I’d only grown a 
more entirely laugh provoking couple of the — — foot higher I might have 
than Ham and Bud. Ham can be been in Mexico now.” 








funny without Bud and Bud 
can be funny without Ham 
but together they are the es- 
sence of canned comedy. 


He gazed thoughtfully at 
Ham’s No. 10. bluchers 
and mused, “That 
wouldn’t have been so 


To begin with, Ham stands 5 ft. 11%in. bad at that.” 
in his hosiery and genially admits a dis- Des- tined to a real estate 


placement of 225 pounds. Bud is built ona career, 
more compact scale and claims a height of — s 0 on 


Ham reneged = and 
became recognized as 


4 ft. 1134 in. anda weight of 125 pounds. one of the best spear carriers 
Nature and geography strove nobly to in the Liberty Theater at Oakland while 

keep these young men apart. Bud—his Bud skidded through all the various varie- 

surname is Duncan—is a son of A. QO. Dun- _ ties of drammer. 

can, a well known ventriloquist. He About eight years ago the two met in 


first demanded attention in the nation’s Oakland, both having risen to. the point 
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where they were playing good parts in L. V. Hamilton 
musical comedy. When moving pictures and B. Duncan, 
began to occupy the center of the stage  sq., @ couple of 
Bud was the first to jump. He played dudes goingdown 

















































with the Biograph a while and then for a to “Los.” 
vear played opposite Fred Mace with the 


Majestic... Ham continued his musical 
comedy career somewhat longer and then, 
a little more than two years ago went to 
the camera. 

Ham’s first venture was hardly a 
success. He was in stock for two 
weeks when the manager “flew the 
coop” with all the available funds 
and left Ham flat on his back. It 
was at this juncture that he joined 
the Kalem. 

One day they wanted Ham to 
play a rube part. “I always felt 
at home playing a rube,” said 
Ham, “and took some pains with 
my makeup.” He dug up the 
scraggly moustache, the dilapidated 
pants and the mud-scow shoes and 
stepped into view. 

One look at Ham was 
sufficient, the cameraman 








went 
into hys- 
terics, 


the di- 









































rector had a fit and the stagehands all had 
convulsions. Ham was immediately assigned 
the task of heading his own company and turn- 
ing out laughs by the reel. 

Bud was immediately grabbed to act as a 
foil for Ham’s grotesque humor and the Ham 
comedies began to make fame and fortune for 
the two unknowns. 

Both are extremely serious looking to the 
unclad orb and no one to take a look at them 
would imagine that both are nothing more 

than a palpitating giggle from toes to 

thatch. Ham is a practical joker of con- 
siderable note and Bud constitutes the most 
enthusiastic of Ham’s audience whether the 
Gotng over joke is on him or on somebody else. 
_. @ script (at Each takes his work very seriously. 
with Director Edwards. Don’t these pictures show it? 




















HE strange exploits of a gov- 
ernment agent who innocently 





THE 


wooed his sweetheart’s double. 


tte | 


Cautiously opening the door . as ¥f 
herself — but pale, and gasping jor breath. 


VAN PAVLOFF turned from Mrs. Car- 
twin 
daughters, playing on the steerage floor, 


ter Merrill to his motherless 


and spoke bitterly: 
“T can see it is best for the child. 


in your world.” 


“You understand,” Senator Merrill said, 
not unkindly, “we want the child to become 
absolutely our own, and in return will pay 
you twenty-five thousand dollars, to give 


vou a start in America ?” 
Pavloff merely bowed. 








. . Lisa saw, as if looking into a mirror, 


Rus- 
sia has crushed me—let her have a chance 


‘Which one2” 


OTHER 
SISTER 


By Jerome Shorey 


Produced by World Film 
Corporation 


he asked, in a low whisper. ‘The 
three of them turned again to 
watch the children. It was impos- 
sible to tell them apart. Just then 
one of the little girls, tired of her 
toy, fiercely demanded her sister’s. 
The other smiled, handed over the 
plaything, and kissed prettily the 
small tyrant. Mrs. Merrill seized 
the generous one to her breast. 

“That is Lisa,” Pavloff said. 
From the floor the other sister 
looked on unconcernedly, but with 
a calculating eye to see that Lisa 
received no gift in which she did 
not share. 

The details of the transaction 
were quickly arranged. ‘The legal 
steps should be taken immediately 
upon landing at New York. Pav- 
loff watched the Merrills depart 
to the upper deck, brushed his 
hand across misted eyes; and re- 
turned to his place. 

“Lisa!” he sighed. 
just as well. 
of herself.” 





“But it’s 
Olga can take care 


HAT strange but not uncommon 

miracle, love at first sight, was the 

happy lot of John Huntington 
and Lisa Merrill. Nor was there any 
apparent reason why this love should not 
pursue an even course to its goal. Hunting- 
ton, it was admitted in Washington, was a 
“coming man.” He was wealthy, of good 
family, and after years of study of interna- 
tional affairs had offered his services to the 
Government with the high purpose of serv- 
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ing his country. Already the state depart- 
ment had found him a valuable agent in 
important foreign negotiations. All this 
was admitted by the Hon. Carter Merrill, 
dean of the Senate, when the impetuous 
lovers imparted their secret immediately 
upon their own discovery of it. But the 
senator and his wife loved their daughter 
too dearly to permit her to stake her life’s 
happiness so impulsively. ‘hey counseled 
patience—that word so detestable to lovers ; 
but in their counsel they were kind and 
encouraging. 

‘Let time and a few months of separa- 
tion be the test,’ urged the Senator. ‘‘Lisa 
and her mother shall go abroad. If your 
love endures through a year of the diver- 
sions of Paris, I have no more to say, and 
nothing could please me more than to learn 
that you both still wanted each other at 
the end of that time.” 

There was reason in this, and the lovers 
consented. 

In another week Lisa and her mother 
had gone, and in the months that followed 
Lisa was finding the mails from America 
of more absorbing interest than the gaie- 
ties of the French capital, while John 
Huntington devoted many of his leisure 


That strange but not uncommon 
miracle, love at first sight. 
-* 2s 
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hours to the pleasant task of engraving 
more deeply upon his memory the features 
of the girl who had so suddenly come into 
his life, and so suddenly been removed 
from it for a time. He surrounded himself 
with her photographs and marveled at their 
lovely variety of expression. Her moods, 
ever changing, were always delightful. She 


was a dozen girls in one. 
S' DDENLY his dreams were intruded 
upon by an important duty. A slight 
misunderstanding had arisen between Wash- 
ington and St. Petersburg—one of those 
small things in the history of nations which 
may have grave results if not deftly cleared 
away. To Huntington was assigned the 
task of placing the American case before 
the Imperial advisers and smoothing away 
the difficulty. Aside from the gratification 
over being entrusted with such a mission, 
he was delighted because this would take 
him to Europe, and it would be sheer the- 
atricalism for him to avoid seeing Lisa. 
This her father admitted, and it was ar- 
ranged that as soon as John had discharged 
his duty he should communicate with the 
Merrills in Paris. Lisa might meet him in 
Warsaw on his return, or he might join her 
in France, whichever they 
preferred. Already the sena- 
tor was convinced that the at- 
tachment was deep and true. 


“TL VERYTHING has gone 

perfectly,” John wrote 
to Lisa from St. Petersburg 
several weeks later. “I have 
succeeded in what I came to 
do, and am only waiting for 
permission from the state de- 
partment at Washington to 
leave Russia. Next week I 
shall be in Warsaw, and will 
let you know from there 
whether I shall wait for you 
or go on to Paris. In any 
event, sweetheart, in less than 
a fortnight I’ll see you again. 
I wonder which one of the 
many ‘yous’ I shall first see— 
for you are a whole garden 
of girls!” 

Arriving at Warsaw, John 
found conditions not to his 
liking. The city was restive. 
Fraternizing with the gov- 


























ernment authorities, 
Nihilists were more than ordinarily active. 
There had been several attempted assas- 


he learned that the 


sinations. In the latest of these the agent 
of the revolutionists, a certain Ivan Pav- 
loff, recently arrived from America, had 
been killed. 

“Our greatest trouble,” the prefect of 
police told Huntington as they drove about 
the picturesque city, “is unearthing plots 
hatched in your America. This Pavloft 
arrived here accompanied by his daughter. 
We had no reason to suspect him, and it 
was only through our constant vigilance 
that his plot was foiled.” 

And almost at that very hour, in a secret 
meeting place, Olga Pavloff was being 
sworn in as a full member in the Nihilist 
organization, at her own request, in order 
that she might “avenge her father’s mar- 
tvrdom.” Moreover, it was upon the very 
man who sat beside John Huntington, the 
prefect of police, that this vengeance was 
to be visited. The bombs were prepared, 
the plot laid. 

“His life or mine—I swear it!” Olga 
repeated solemnly, and accepted the grim 
obligations the order imposed. 

Huntington returned to his hotel, and 
decided that the atmosphere of Warsaw 
was not the lyric setting he desired for his 
reunion with Lisa. It was too much like 
holding a rendezvous in a 
dynamite factory. He de- 
cided to leave for Paris the 
next day, and so telegraphed 
Mrs. Merrill. Still, as a stu- 
dent of government he found 
Warsaw fatditine. His sym- 
pathies were broad. He be- 
lieved that violence, however 
deplorable, is never an un- 
provoked phenomenon. Rus- 
sian methods produced Nihi- 
lism; Nihilism caused the 
protective measures to be 
made more stringent and op- 
pressive; this in turn only 
fed the desperation of the 
Nihilists. So it went ’round 
and ’round in circles of ever 
increasing hatred. He won- 
dered what sort of people 
Nihilists were when they 
were not plotting. The pre- 


fect of police had pointed 
out to 


him several cafés 
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where it was known the members assembled 
for diversion. ‘They might be worth visit- 
ing, Huntington decided, and the evening 
offered nothing better. So he set out. 

After visiting casually a few of the cafes 
he began to find his interest flagging. They 
were picturesque, it was true, but perhaps 
not more so than certain quaint corners he 
had visited in New York. Men and 
women ate and drank, laughed and sang, 
and that was about all. He did not realize 
that he himself was more interesting to the 
people he was among than were they to 
him. The word was passed about that this 
young American had been in conference 
with the prefect of police, and in certain 
inside circles it was known what fate had 
been marked down for that official. The 
news narrowed into the society’s funnel 
until it reached the chief Nihilist himself, 
and he in turn conveyed it to Olga Pavloff 
as hastily as possible. 

“This man is from America. 
recognize him,” the chief said. 


You may 


O Olga strolled nonchalantly into the 
café where John was sitting. He had 
lost interest in his surroundings, and was 
dreaming of tomorrow, and the road to 
Paris, and—Lisa. Olga, standing at one 
side of the room, gazed closely at him. 


“His life or mine, I swear!’’ and 
Olga accepted the grim Nihilist 
obligation. 
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She seemed to remember having 
seen his picture published some- 
where, but could not quite place 
him. He was looking down and 
she could not see his face plainly. 
Deliberately she spoke a_ few 
words in English and in rather 
loud voice. Huntington looked 
up quickly and saw—Lisa. He 
closed his eyes and rubbed them, 
laughing at himself. Lisa! Pre- 
posterous! He had been thinking 
of her, and so, hearing a woman 
speak English and turning to see 
who spoke, he had naturally seen 
her of whom he had been thinking. 
A mere psychological trick of his 
imagination. When he __ looked 
again, he would see the woman as 
she was. But when he looked 
again, Olga, satisfied that the man 
was a stranger and unknown to 
her, had turned toward the door. 
Yes, it was Lisa—he could tell by 
the shape of her head, by the dark 
lustre of her hair. He sprang 
from his chair to follow. But as 
he neared the door a group of half 
a dozen men and women, laughing 
over some light jest, barred the 
exit. He tried to edge his way 
through, politely, but two of the 
men, big, burly fellows, turned 
upon him and sputtered angrily in 
Polish, which he could not under- 
stand. He apologized, bowed, 
asked to be excused. ‘They ac- 
cepted his apology. They smiled. They 
insisted upon shaking hands with him. 
They invited him to drink a friendship cup 
with them. He protested. They pro- 
tested. And so it went for several precious 
seconds that seemed hours. When finally 
he managed to reach the street, it was 
empty. He dashed back into the café and 
approached the man who had been standing 
beside Olga—beside his Lisa. 

“That young woman,” he 
“Where has she gone?” 

The other looked at him in astonishment. 
Truly this was an innocent manner for a 
friend of the police to assume, in a place 
known to be a resort of Nihilists. ‘The 
voung man could hardly restrain his amuse- 
ment. 

“Ts it customary in America,” he asked. 
“for a man to pursue a young woman who 


demanded. 














“This American, he says he knows @ 
you well—an old friena,’’ the 
emissary reported. 


happens to catch his fancy?” 
“But, man, she’s—she’s—an old friend 
of mine! I know her well!” 


th) 


**So—o ? 

John drew a handful of coins from his 
pocket. “All this, and more, if you will 
find her for me!” 

The Nihilist brushed his bribe away. 
“Your name?” he asked. “I will find her, 
and if it is as you say, I will bring her.” 

“John Huntington.” 

And the young man was gone. 


N the lodging where Olga had hidden 

since her father’s death, the emissary 
found her. 

“This American—he says he knows you 
well—an old friend,” he reported. 

“But [ never saw him. before.” 

“He seems to be infatuated,” the mes- 

















senger continued. “He has lost his cau- 
tion. We may be able to learn something 
worth while. Let me bring him. We will 
watch outside. If he becomes dangerous—”’ 
and he made a significant gesture. 

Olga saw the force of the argument. 
Her one passion in life was to avenge her 
father, to carry out her oath and kill the 
man who, she had been told, had been 
driving about Warsaw with this American. 
If it became necessary to kill the Ameri- 
can—this John Huntington—also, then so 
much the worse for Huntington. That 
was all. Let him be brought to her. The 
messenger departed. 

“Come,” he said laconically to Hunting- 
ton as he entered the café, and Huntington 
followed him without misgiving. He was 
puzzled, bewildered, but Lisa would ex- 
plain. His guide ushered him into a closed 
More 


carriage and drew down the blinds. 
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mystery! The man on the box 
drove like mad, with many turns 
and windings, stopping finally in 
a dark and narrow alley. His 
guide stepped out first, and before 
he could stop to get his bearings 
the American was pulled through 
a narrow door, into a dim passage, 
up a flight of stairs, down another 
passage, downstairs again—all in 
utter darkness—led always by the 
hand. Finally they entered a 
small, almost bare room, lighted 
only by an open fire.- And there, 
seated in the glow of the flames, 
was—Lisa. She rose and looked 
at him piercingly, while he gazed 
at her in wonder at the environ- 
ment. Imperiously she waved her 
hand at the guide, and he retired. 

“Lisa!” John exclaimed, and 
held out his open arms. 

She turned her back to the fire 
so that he could not see the ex- 
pression of astonishment that she 
felt coming over her face. Lisa! 
In a flash it all came back to 
her—the photograph of two chil- 
dren at which her father had often 
gazed with brimming eyes, his eva- 
sive answers, her eventual discov- 
ery that she had a twin sister who 
still lived, and whose name was 
Lisa. From the other end of the 
world had come the one man in 
the world—the man who loved her 
sister, a man who had the confidence of the 
police, a man who thought she was Lisa, a 
man whom she could use as a tool in work- 
ing out her vengeance! She stood silent, 
pondering, but never forgetting her singlé 
absorbing passion. Her brain alone ruled 
her. Her one thought was how she could 
make use of this man, lead him on, encour- 
age his mistake, let him have his way with 
her so far as need be, only to use him in 
the end. But what were his relations with 
Lisa? Was he her sweetheart, perhaps her 
clandestine lover, maybe even her husband ? 
This she must learn. So she stood with her 
back to the light, pondering. 

“What are you doing in Warsaw?” 
Huntington asked in a puzzled tone. “And 
in this awful hole? I thought you were in 
Paris. Didn’t you get my letter?” 

“Of course,” she replied cautiously. 
“But I thought I might meet you here.” 
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“But why in this 
place? Why didn't 
you inquire for me 
at the Consulate? 
And where is Mrs. 
Merrill ?” 

The last question 
seemed easiest to 
answer. “She 
couldn’t come. She 
is not well.” 

“We must hurry 
back to her, then, 
at once,” he urged. 

“Of course,” she 
assented absently. 
“But I think she 
has left for home.” 

“And is this all 
vou have to say to 
me, Lisa — sweet- 
heart?” 

She turned to- 
ward him and saw 
his waiting arms. 
This time 
for hesitation. Olga 
had not 


love : 


was no 


known 
her life had 
been stern, rather 
sordid, dealing 
with hatred, in 
and _hered- 
itary, not with love. 
But she moved to- 
ward John slowly, 
and then flung her- 
‘lf into his arms, 
her theatrical in 
stinct coming to 
her aid, and met 
his lips impulsively with hers. 


tense 


s¢ 


HEN she drew away it was to take a 

deep breath and try to recover her- 
self. A new emotion seemed to come over 
her—a strange, exquisite pain, surprising 
her out of herself. For the moment she 
forgot her oath of vengeance, forgot her 
dead father, forgot that this was the man 
she was to use for the ends of the order to 
which she had fealty. She only 
knew that it was pleasant to feel his strong 
arms around her, pleasant to sense his 
strength, pleasant to meet the ardor of his 
kisses, though she knew they were not 
meant for her 


sworn 





But she regained her poise with a deep 
breath, and recalled her mission. ‘No 
weakness,” she said to herself, and thought 
of the great Danton as he had uttered those 
words on the way to the guillotine. 

“But tell me,” she heard John pleading, 
“why are you in this place?” 

She temporized. ‘There are some things 
about my life you do not know.” 

“T realize that,” he admitted. ‘You left 
so soon after that night we first met. Why, 
it was only a week, or a little more. But 
tell me now.” 

“T cannot, not tonight. Give me a little 
time. And trust me. Meanwhile, you tell 
me about yourself and all you have done 




















When Olga strolled nonchalantly 
into the cafe, Huntington was 
dreaming of tomorrow—and Lisa. 


ee ee e we 
parted. 
What are you doing here, yourself? Why 
did you come to Warsaw ?” 

But Huntington had little to tell, after 
all. His mission to St. Petersburg was 
now public property, his visit to Warsaw 
was only an excursion. He had no reason 
for concealment, even from an enemy, much 
less a sweetheart. But his confidences were 
interrupted. There was a slamming of 
doors, hastening. footfalls down the corri- 
dor, and the guide came rushing in. 

‘The house is surrounded by police!” he 
cried. ‘Our plan to kill the prefect has 
been betrayed! This—” and he pointed 
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his revolver threat- 


eningly at Hunt- 
ington. 
“No! You are 


wrong. He is a 
friend,” Olga an- 
swered. 

“Then let 
prove it! ‘There is 
one chance in a 
thousand, because 
he has _ passports. 
The tunnel to the 
stable, the sleigh 
is ready, then drive 
like demons for the 
frontier! It is you 
they are after. The 
rest of us are not 
accused.” 

“Good!” the girl 
exclaimed. Then to 
Huntington: 
“Come.” And be- 
fore he could stop 
to analyze the sit- 
uation she was 
dragging him 
through another of 
those long, narrow, 
black passages 
which seemed to 
honeycomb the city. 
Another minute 
and they were in 
the stable—in the 
deep sleigh—racing 
out into the city, 
across the squares 
—into the country, 
and due north to- 
ward the German frontier. ‘Their words 
were few and perfunctory. Huntington 
was trying to piece it all together into a 
coherent whole; Olga was waiting for more 
clues on which to base her words and ac- 
tions. It was nearly seventy miles, but the 
road was clear and there was no pursuit. 
Apparently they had succeeded in evading 
the police. 

They reached the frontier, and Hunting- 
ton’s credentials convinced the officers, who 
winked slyly and pleasantly, that this was 
an escapade du coeur. So they were passed. 
A few miles farther on they felt quite safe, 
and coming upon a small inn decided to 
rest. But there was only one room avail- 


him 
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able. Olga eyed John furtively. Now she 
would learn what was to be her role. He 
took her to the room and left her there 
alone, promising to watch for pursuers, 
though they were now practically safe. 

I’xhausted, Olga flung herself upon the 
narrow couch, but her alert mind would not 
permit her to sleep. She heard John ap- 
proach, and closed her eyes. He rapped 
softly, then entered. He approached her 
couch, and she heard him remove his over- 
coat, and felt him cover her with it, gently 
tucking it in at the sides. ‘Then he went 
out. softly closing the door. 

Swiftly Olga flung off the covering, ran 
to the door, locked it, and in leisurely fash- 
ion began exploring the pockets of the big 
coat. She found a wallet crammed with 
letters, and soon her keen wit had pieced 
the story together. John and Lisa were 
engaged, but he did not know that she was 
not the daughter of the Merrills ; seemingly 
lisa herself had forgotten her own origin. 
if she ever knew. The Merrills evidently 
had not considered it necessary to enlighten 
Huntington until the young couple had 
passed the probation stage. What, then, 
was to be done? John would want to take 
her, Olga Pavloff the Nihilist, to the Mer 
rills, and there she would meet her sister. 
To attempt to prevent this would raise 
complications that inevitably would reveal 
the truth. Certainly, also, she could not 
go back to Warsaw. For the present she 
marked woman. But now, most 
potent of all, was that constantly recurring 
remembrance of this virile man’s arms 
around her and his lips on hers. It was the 
same Olga who had ruthlessly robbed Lisa 
of her toys. She returned the letters to the 
wallet, unlocked the door, covered herself 
with the coat, and soon slept soundly, hav- 
ing solved the problem of the future by 
determining to win John’s love over to her- 
self before he again met Lisa. 


Was a 


NID so they set out for America. As 

for her presence among the Nihilists, 
Olga explained this partly in truth and 
partly in falsehoods. She told of her par 
entage and her adoption—Lisa’s adoption. 
but her own for the purpose of her story. 
She told of her father’s exile and his re- 
turn, of his being fatally wounded, and 
sending for her to come to his deathbed. 
and of police persecution merely because 
she was his daughter. But she said noth- 
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ing of a sister. ‘The story was straight 
enough, and Huntington saw no reason to 
doubt it. Yet there was something differ- 
ent about Lisa. He had called her his 
“garden of girls,” but this was a strange 
flower in his garden. It was not one of 
the wholesome blossoms he had known, but 
a strange exotic, exhaling subtle and un- 
pleasantly intoxicating perfumes. She 
aroused his passions but not his affections, 
and the great respect and adoration he held 
for the real Lisa held him back. Not again 
did he take her in his arms, or meet her 
lips, which seemed so often ready with invi- 
tation. 

Thus the game went on, day after day, 
until they two reached America. By long- 
distance telephone Huntington learned that 
Senator Merrill was away’ on a congres- 
sional tour and that Mrs. Merrill had not 
vet left Paris, so far as the servants knew. 
“She must have changed her mind,” Olga 
suggested, and silently congratulated her- 
self on the good luck that was following 
her. 

But something was following her be- 
sides luck. She did not notice a swarthy 
figure eyeing her closely as she landed from 
the steamship, nor that this same figure 
followed her and John to the train that 
took them to Washington. Arriving at the 
senator’s home, she was elated to hear the 
servants address her as ‘Miss Lisa.” ‘This, 
she felt, secured her position until the real 
Lisa should appear. Meanwhile she would 
make it her business so to infatuate Hunt- 
ington, intoxicate him with her physical 
appeal if necessary, and lure him to marry 
her before the exposure came. This had 
become the ruling passion of her life, en 
tirely dethroning the thought of avenging 


her father. 
A FEW evenings later they were sitting 

together on a divan in the dimly 
lighted library. There had been a long 
silence between them. ‘Then John leaned 
toward her and drew her close. 

“Lisa, my beloved,” he whispered with 
subdued intensity, “I don’t understand 
you. Sometimes I think I do not love you 
as I did before you went away. You seem 
different, elusive. I have been fighting 
with myself about you. What is it? What 
is 1t?” 

Olga’s bosom rose and fell tumultuously. 


(Continued on page 166) 





It was the sad 

sea waves of the 
Pacific that fur- 
nished the back- 
ground of the Ar- 
buckle romance. 


UPPOSE one of your parents 

was French and the other 

Welsh, and that you had the most 
wonderful reddish-bronze hair in the world, 
and that you had been a prima donna in 
musical comedy, and that you had had con- 
siderable experience in legitimate drama 
as well as in moving picture plays, and 
that, moreover and not of least importance, 
you were, despite all this, sufficiently young 
and handsome to look exactly like the pho- 
tographs reproduced herewith— 

In that event, wouldn’t you think your- 
self entitled to a more enduring grip upon 
one of the upper rungs of the ladder of 
cinematograph fame than merely playing 
second or third fiddle to a big laugh, and 


Somebody 
Loves 
a Fat Man 


SO MINTA DURFEE MUST 
HIDE HER TALENT UNDER 
THE MOTLEY OF KEYSTONE 


By Randolph Bartlett 


being mauled around by motorcycles and 
laundry machinery? 

But—on the other hand: 

Suppose you had discovered the utter 
falsity of the remark, ‘‘Nobody loves a fat 
man ;” then what would you do? 

At first glance there seems to be a hiatus, 
not to say a yawning gap, in the argument. 
Not so. Hearken a few harks! 

Hast ever heard of Minta Durfee? No, 
and again, on second thoughts, yes. After 
a little reflection you will remember that 
charming young actress who appeared with 
Sam Bernard in ‘‘The Great Pearl Tangle,” 
with Roscoe Arbuckle in ‘‘Fatty’s Fickle 
Fall,” with Ford Sterling in “Dirty Work 
in a Laundry” and a dozen other comedy 
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thrillers, 


with Charley 
Chaplin 


and Marie |)ress 


ler in ‘“’Tillie’s Punc- 
tured Ro- mance,” (in 
which she disguised her 
youth and beauty for the time 


being), 
Conklin in 
‘hrills,” 
comedies 


with Chester 
“Love, Speed and 
—good Keystone 
all. Well, it is 
she who confronts the serious problem, for 
she is the somebody who loves a fat man, 
and who is trying to figure out whether it 
were better to remain permanently eclipsed 
by the bulk of his hilarious personality, or 
to be separated from his company (both 
personal and business) and pursue her art 
in paths that may take her many miles 
from the haunts of said obese person, to 
wit: . Roscoe Arbuckle, her only ownest 
husband. 

It was the sad sea waves of the Pacific 
that furnished the background—or should 
one say the backwater—of the Arbuckle 
romance. It was at Long Beach—not the 
large and, elaborately festive Long Beach 
of Long Island, but the little hamlet just 
on the back doorstep of Los Angeles—that 
it transpired. That was where Minta Dur- 
fee and Roscoe Arbuckle, long before the 
davs of Keystone comedy—and that doesn’t 
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She likes 
adventuress 
roles. The other girl 
is Irene Wallace and 
the scene is from “The 
Other Man.’’ 


have to be so 


many million 


\ years ago 
either—discovered each other. ‘They vere 
musical comedians—meaning that Minta 


was musical and Roscoe was a comedian. 
But why intrude into these personal mat- 
ters? ‘They married. 

After this the Arbuckles passed several 
years in that circle commonly known as 
Coast Defenders. At the Burbank Theater 
they appeared in stock company perform- 
ances with the Oliver Morosco company. 
Then they joined the Ferris Hartman musi- 
cal comedy organization, and played up 
and down the coast, from Seattle to San 
Diego. (It is interesting to note, right 
here, the transition. Hartman, formerly 
emplover of the Arbuckles, is now 
Arbuckle’s assistant director.) Under this 
management they made a trip across the 
Pacific, and entertained even in the wilds 
of Hong Kong. It was upon their return 
that Roscoe heard the call of the movies, 
and became a_Keystoner. Meanwhile 
Minta had lost her voice, but she did not 
even then, for a time, recognize that this 
was a providential dispensation to force 


her into the flicker drama. In a few 
months, however, she became interested. 
and there you are—or there she is. ’Tis a 


simple tale of domesticity behind the asbes- 
tos curtain, containing no thrilling episodes. 

















By K. Owen 


Drawings by Oscar Bryn 


AD he lived several 
H hundred years ago, 

Tom Santschi would 
probably have had a nice 
soft job guarding a French 
king. In those days when 
there was any fighting to be 
done for France, they used 
to let the Swiss do it. 

And Tom is some scrapper, al- 
though his father tried to make 
him an exponent of the Swiss na- 
tional game—making watches. As 
it was, he mastered that art early 
in life, but it was far from excit- 
ing. He had been brought to this 
country from his native land, 
Switzerland, at the age of seven. 

Well, as stated in the foregoing, 
Tom—by the way, his baptismal 
name is ‘Paul’’—got tired of tak- 
ing ’em apart and putting ’em to- 
gether again. No punch to it. He 
could have made a 
comfortable living 
punching the _ ivo- 
ries, but walloping 
the keyboard of a 
piano seemed rather 
effeminate. How- 
ever, he finds his 
chief recreation, 
outside of driving 
an auto, in playing 
the piano, although 
he doesn’t know an 
arpeggio from a 
sonata. But he can 
play anything that 
anyone else can. 

Tom Santschi is a 
living page of mov- 
ing picture history, 
as he was one of the 
original Selig com- 


Tom Santschi, Battler 


SELIG STAR IS A PIONEER OF THE SHADOW STAGE; 
HE CAN ALSO BUILD WATCHES, BUT DOESN’T 


































It interests him 
very little to con- 
verse about him- 


self. 
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pany that jour- 

neyed to the 

Pacific from 

Chicago in 

1908 in charge 

of the late 

Francis Boggs 

—the first mo- 

tion picture 

company in 

California. He 

has been with 

Selig ever since. 

His biggest 

; portrayal for 

pach ty! ; a ie was 
maker. a that of McNa- 
mara in “The 
He expects to outdo that in his 
role, Stephen Bryce, in “The 


one ee 


Spoilers.” 
present 
Crisis.” 

“Bryce is a character wholly different 
from McNamara, but in its way it appeals 
to me as strongly as did the other,” he 
said, in a studio lull while a “set” was 
being staged for ‘The Crisis.” 

It interests him very little to con- 
verse about himself, but of his work 
he will talk. ‘“‘My personal facts are 
few and I guess pretty well known to those 
who care about such things,” he said. ‘‘No 
objection, however, to your noting my one 
obsession. It’s automobiles. I’ve smashed 
up six of them in the last five years, I 
believe.” 

“What? Oh, 
stuff. Yes, I’ve 
heard _ the 
story that cer- 
tain friends of 
mine in the 
company tried 


that fight 


a > 


; Pata ws 
gic ane 


5 a 


“2% ad 
a 


“I’ve smashed six of them 
in the last five years.’’ 


And he can fight. 


to make bad blood between ‘Bill’ Farnum 
and me to insure a knock-down affair in 
‘The Spoilers.’ Silly-talk, that. ‘Bill’ and 
I are the warmest of friends. We were 
almost inseparable throughout the making 
of the play. But it was a real fight, all 
right. I took a blow in the mouth that 
loosened two 


or three ‘‘But it was a real 


Sight, all right.’’ 


teeth, fell over a typewriter and wrenched 
my back, got a couple of ribs battered, and 
was sore all over for a few days. I am 
six feet one inch tall and weigh two hun- 
dred and eighteen pounds. Farnum is 
shorter but at the time of our fight weighed, 
if I remember, two hundred and fifteen. 
I know it.” 
Every star has a right to his 
idiosyncrasies, certainly a_ star 
-~ who has given as much of 
real worth to the photo- 
drama as ‘“Tom” Sant- 
schi. His penchant is 
failure and refusal to 
answer any of the thou- 
sands of letters from cu- 
rious strangers which 
clog his mail. His in- 
difference to these mis- 
sives is no less. than 
massive. 
“Maybe,” he is quoted 
as having said once, “I’ll 
answer one some day— 
when I get one that’s bet- 
ter than all the rest.” 
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“PROPS: 


fHE CONTINUED PLAINT OF A 
PICTURE PROPERTY MAN—HE 
PILOTS SHIPS OF THE DESERT 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


Vil 


’M troo. Me for de road show just as 
soon as I can collect me wages, an me, 
wid me kiester — me satchel —in me 

mit,—back to Chicago. I’m just goin to 
dissolve out of dis silent drammer while 
de dissolvin is good. Dose dat like de 
caperin chromos can have dem—I don’t 
crave no more. If any- 
one had of told me I 
would have fell for what ~* 
I fell for last week, I 
would of busted dem in, 
de jaw. Desert ~», 
stuff!!! An I walked 
into it like I liked it 
—wid me eyes 
wide open an a 
smile on me map. 
It’s bad enuff to 
have to juggle boxes 
out of de stage door 
in a blizzard, but 
dat ain’t nuttin wid 
jugglin camels an 
animals wid de ther- 
mometer a million 
degrees in de shade 
—an no shade. 

I want to declare 
meself right now 
dat de camel is de 
woild’s most onery 
animal. If I had 
one of dere dispositions I would bite meself 
an die in a foamin fit. An I was de chap- 
eroney for two of dem for nearly a week. 
I tucked dem in dere little beds every night 
an washed dere little faces every sun-up. 
In between I was wearin out perfectly good 
scantlin on dere moth-eaten hides. Nut- 





tin will ever get speed out of a camel ex- 
cept de dinner bell. 
It was dis way—none of de nut direc- 














tors was a’needin any props so I was 
standin out on de stage in plain view, takin 
de mornin to dust off a couple of chairs so 
dey would know I was on de job, even if 
de chairs was to go back to de furniture 
company. I am a toilin away dere on dese 
two chairs, for maybe a couple of hours; 
when de boss props dashes 
out an says, “‘Pete, would 
you like to take a little 
trip?” 

I been itchin for a 
chance to look out of a car 
window for some time so 
widout findin out 
anyting about it, I 
says, “Shure!” “All 
right,” he says, ‘‘put 
de old tooth brush 
in de kiester, you 
start for Indio to- 
night at eight.” 

I don’t know 
where dis location 
is but I figures it 
will be pretty soft 
an maybe I can get 
a swim or a few 
trout every day. 
Dere ain’t no fuss 
around de prop 
room so dere can’t 
be much stuff to 
work. Probably all I got to do is to look 
after a couple of grips an be round so de 
nut director will have someone to bawl out. 

All of de prop guys come clusterin round 
and tell me what a soft time I’m goin to 
have an how dey all wishes dey could go. 
I should have smelt a mice, but I didn’t. 
One of de guys staked me to a fishin rod 
an another to a bathin suit. Dey told me 
dat dis Indio was by de side of a beautiful 


~ Say—I just 
ate it up! 
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river near de edge of de ocean—beautiful 
green trees, an de only place in dat country 
dat had a liquor license. One fellow had 
a sick wife an he asks me to send him a 
flock of nice trouts for her even if I had to 
buy dem off a native, an just for dat he let 


me take along de 
sweater his wife 
gives him for 
Christmas so I 
wouldn’t catch 
cold standin un- 
der de_ willow 
catchin de 
speckled beauties. Say—I just ate it up! 
De whole prop department was standin at 
de door to see me off. ‘Wo minutes after 
I got back from dat bum joint, dey was 
all in de rafters. 

I’m down to de station dat night wid me 
kiester, de fishin rod, de bathin suit an de 
sweater, but I’m held up by de trollies and 
just catch de train as it’s pullin out. De 
assistant director gives me a bawlin out, 
me ducket an a bid for a shelf, an after I 
can’t find no Pedro game in de smoker, I 
hits de hay after tellin de dinge to put a 
nice shine on me shoes. 

De next mornin when I woke up I 
tought de car was on fire. Gee! I was 
nearly sufficated. I crawls out of de flop 
an takes a slant out of de smokin room 
window. JDere ain’t no ocean or shady 
streams in sight—nuttin but a bum depo, 
a couple of cholos and a lot of flat desert. 
I takes a peep out of de oder side an it is 
de same—only more so. Right dere I got 
a hunch dat dose prop room comedians 
had hung somethin on me. A hour later 
I felt like a Christmas tree. I boils off 
de car an here is our special train on a 
sidin. Its early yet but de cowboys is up 
takin some horses out of de baggage cars. 
As dat wasn’t in my department, I went up 
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Right den an 
dere me an de 
nut director 
goes tode mat. 
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to watch dem. Hot—holy mackerel! 
You could have fried a “ham an’” on de 
ground. 

I’m up dere tellin de cow hands de best 
way to get horses out of a car when up 
dashes de assistant director like a wild man. 
“Where’s de camel drivers?” he yells. 
Right den I knew all was not well. De 
crazy assistant runs troo de cars until 
finally one of de extras tells him he had 
seen de camel driver in a gin mill about 
five minutes before de train pulled out. I 
tries to ooze out of de scene—but not a 
chance. 

“Pete,” he says to me, “Pete, you are to 
look after de two camels.” 

“Camels ain’t props,’ I says, ‘‘and I 
stick to me profession.” 

“Camels is props,” he says, “or you get 
redlighted right here in de middle of dis 
oven.” 

“Camels is perishable props,” I says, 
“dey shall have de lovin care of a mudder 
—only,” I says, ‘“‘let’s shoot dese scenes an 
get back to Los. Dere is no use stayin 
out here till- we fry,” I says. 

“O, we don’t woik here,” he says, care- 
less like, ‘‘we got to go about twenty miles 
inland where dere is some real desert. We 
will be dere about a week,” he says. 








“When does de next train for Los stop 
here?” I says. 

“Dey don’t stop,” he says, “dey don’t 
even hesitate.” 

“Dey will if I lay on de track, won't 
dey?” I says. 

“Oh, no,” he says, “lots of de cholos dat 
haven’t got no railway fare out of here 
lay on de track an let de train run over 
dem. De train people are glad to help 
dem out of dere misery,” he says—‘‘it’s an 
accommodation train,” he says. 

“How far is it to de next town,” I says. 

“Dey ain’t no next town,” says de bum 
assistant. ‘‘Dere is a next state,” he says, 
“but dere ain’t no next town. De only 
way out of here is to stick right wid dis 
special. Do you tink,” he says, ‘we could 
get a sucker to come on dis trip if dere was 
a way to go back? Onct you're hired for 
dis desert stuff you got to stay wid it until 
you’re fired, whedder you like it or not. 
Now entice dem camels out of der coops 
an get all set for a nice little hike. It’s 
only twenty miles,” he says, “and if you 
step high an fast,” he says, “de sand won't 
boin your feet.” 

I goes up to de box car an here are two 
of de meanest lookin animals I ever see. I 
grabs one of dem by de halter an says— 
“Come on, camel.” Say, dat two-humped 
son-of-a-gun didn’t notice me atall. He 
just got up, knocked me down, put one of 
his hoofs on me chest an strolled out in de 
desert. I catch him an get one of de cow 
hands to hold him an go get de oder. Dis 
Joey didn’t want to move so I nearly break 
me toe kickin him in de slats. Finally he 
sees his pal eatin of some sage 
brush an jumps up an beats it out. 
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I tries to prod dem down de road—but 
nuttin doin. Dey just stand dere an when 
I start to lam ’em, dey lay down. A fine 
flock of animals. 

By dis time everyone else has 1id off 
down de road. De cow hands stop just 
long enuff to give me de laugh an dash 
madly on. By an by I gets dem on dere 
feet again an fix a couple of reins on one, 
figurin to ride him an lead de oder. Dis 
bloomin goat stands so high dat I can’t 
shin up on him, so I leads him over to a 
pile of boxes an gets nearly on when he 
reaches round an pulls me off wid his teeth. 
I’ll bet I monkey wid dose birds most a 
hour before I get headed down de road 
after de gang. It’s bum ridin cause he 
rocks like a ship in a sea. Den dey stop 
at de tank an each of dem drink about a 
million gallons of water. No wonder dey 
calls dem ‘‘de schooners of de desert,”’ 
cause dey holds so much. Two schooners 
holdin as much as dem would put any bar 
room on de bum. 

Finally we goes a ’racking along—me 
kickin de one I am ridin in de ear every 
time he turns his bean an de oder one 
hangin on behind nearly pullin me arm 
loose at every step. Gosh, but it was hot 
an dusty, an me wid nuttin on de hip. I 
wished someone would push me into a vat 
of brew an make me drink me way out. 

It comes long time for de twelve o’clock 
whistle to blow an I can’t stop for lunch. - 
In de foist place, I had no lunch, an de 
second, if I ever tried to alight from de 





I wished someone 
ey, would push me 
into a vat of brew 
an make me 
drink me way 
out. 
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goat, I never woulda been able to get back 
on again, so I had to ride all throo me 
noon hour, an you can bet I am goin to 
take it up wid de president of de union. 
Us boys is entitled to de little old hour’s 
rest if dey want us to do our work prop- 
erly. 

We go along—me wishin’ I could die of 
sunstroke an have it over, when all of a 
suddent de goat lets out a yell an starts 
runnin’. He seed where de gang had 
camped under some trees way up ahead. 
He doggone near bucked me off an I had 
to hang on to his front hump to keep from 
fallin’ off. Right troo de camp he goes 
and all of a sudden stops in de middle. I 
keep right on an plow me map troo about 
ten feet of sand. 

“Dis,” says de bum assistant, ‘is de 
Sahary desert, and you will kindly not 
muss it up, cause we got to use it in a 
close-up.” We was in a little valley wid 
nuttin aroun us but de white sand an a 
few palm trees. 

“What kind of a place is dis?” I asked 
de nut director. 

“Dis,” he says, “is a little wal-lay I 
found all by myself. It’s tree hundred 
feet below sea level,” he says, “an onct 
was a ocean.” 

“Tree hundred feet below sea level,” I 
says. “Well, for de love of Mike, take 
dat pick out of dat guy’s hand before he 
springs a leak an we all gets drownded. 

“An bad as I want water,” I says, “TI 
don’t want no tree hundred feet of it and 
me wid dem two hump-backed dogs to 
look after,” I says. “I'll bet,” I says, “‘if 
dem two fur-bearing birds gets hurted, it 
would be charged up to me, an I had em 
wished on me.” 

“Go get on your costume,” says de nut 
director, “you got to be a A-rab Shriek,” 
he says, an “save de white girl from de 
clutches of de wild Bed-wins.” 

Dere weren’t no use arguin wid dat man 
so I goes over an de wardrobe woman gives 
me a lot of cozy corner decorations to put 
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on until I looks like a Colonial Dame in a 
Mudder Hubbard. When I came back 
de camels trow up both hans an tries to 
climb one of de pam trees. 

Right den an dere, me an de nut director 
goes to de mat. I tells him it ain’t in my 
contract for me to be no actor, especially 
one dat has to doll up in a lot of portiers 
an ride camels an dat if dey start to red- 
light me, I will poke a hole in de tree 
hundred feet below sea level an drown de 
whole works. Take it from me, what wid 
de heat, de camels biting pieces out of me 
new overhalls, an de ki-monas I was 
a’wearin—I was desprit. I didn’t care if 
I got no dinner nor nuttin. I could just 
hear Clark street—a big one wid a low 
collar, yellin’ for me. Right den I could 
have kissed de porter in de Woikingman 
Rest. 

De bosses were just debatin what to 
do wid me when over de hill comes de 
camel drivers, scairt to death. I didn’t 
know whether to buy dem a drink or bust 
dem in de jaw. I shelled out of me 
draperies an tole one of dem to go an A-rab 
Shriek his head off. I couldn’t have 
shrieked no way as me troat was full of 
sand. You can bet I stuck right around 
to see dem camel men didn’t duck out 
again. At dat, de boss made me brush 
dere hair off every day. 

Outside of dat it was pretty soft. All 
I had to do was to help cook wid de 
scoffins and see dat de hay for my little 
pets was all dusted off. 

By an by we got troo an when we hit | 
dat station I got right down on me knees 
an kissed de east-bound track. 

When I got back to de studio I just 
dusted off de prop room wid_some of dem 
comedians. I nearly got pinched. I told 
de Boss he could make out my ticket dat 
I was goin to go back into de spoken dram- 
mer where dey at least had hotels—bum as 
dey may be. 

Yessir—scuse me while I see what dat 
nut wants. 

















(PETE'S NEXT TALE OF WOE IN THE AUGUST PHOTOPLAY.) 





It Helps Pay for Bullets 


ATRONS of the photoplay, as well as other forms of amusement in Great 
Britain, now pay an Entertainment Tax. The only exception made is 
for children at special matinees. The movie tax ranges from a halfpenny to 


sixpence according to the entrance fee. 














REEL INCIDENTS CAUGHT FOR CANIMATED NOOZ 


Done for Essanay by Wallace Carlson 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Shanty illustrating for Canim- Miss Stake, society favorite, makes pet of monkey 
ated Nooz how to “ Walk the Bow-Wow.” which appears on nght of picture. 
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John Robbafeller makes a donation toward building a Mr. Robbafeller then orders his secretary to see that 


home for the homeless bar-flies. gasoline is raised two cents. 
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Ball-room skating threatens to supplant dancing as the Doodabs, correspondent of Canimated Nooz, inter- 
king of the indoor sports. viewing General Frank Fuster on border. 
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Direction: A Matter of Period 


EADY with yer horse? How about them bandits half a mile 

1910 down the road? What? You gave ’em seventy-five cents 

; apiece? You know we never paid more than fifty cents before. 
The Pioneer Age We ain't got it! Fire two of ’em; we'll only use four. That'll 
kinda even things up. Here, Bill—when you ride off pick up 
something offen the ground: your handkerchief, say. Ain’t got one? I'll loan you mine. 
Bessie, when Jim ties you up in the log cabin don’t fight like you did last Sattiday. You 
busted two chairs and a center-table and I had to pay for ’em myself. Give him the wal- 
lopin’. He can stan’ it, and we don’t have to pay for him. All right, Bill. Got your cat- 
tridges? And say—do it right when you do it. You know we can’t have no more’n fifty 
feet o’ retake. If we do, the fillum cost is up tome. What—the Wildcat company frequently 
takes ‘leven hundred feet for a thousand to show? Well, let the fools waste their money. 
They can’t last. What’s that, Bess? Your sunbunit got tore on them bushes Sattiday an’ 
you want a new one—what do you think this is—Marshall Field’s, or Macy’s or somethin’? 
Your costume bill last month was near seven dollars—they won’t stan’ it, I tell you! Who's 
makin’ two-reelers? That’s just a fad. Fifteen cents for a drink o’ whiskey and thousand 
feet for a picture is world standards. Never be any different. I know what I’m talkin’ 
about. Ready! Camera! 

































UT, my dear fellow, you have a Louis XV chair in a Louis 
1916 XIV interior! Positively wrong! The chair came from 
The Material Age Versailles? Send it back to Versailles. What if it is ninety feet 
from the camera? Some one might see it, and the whole artistic 
ensemble of this million-dollar five-reeler would be ruined. Oh, 
dismiss the company! I don’t care what you do with the company. What are their salaries 
to me? You've hurt me, you’ve wounded me deeply with this chair—I wouldn’t have believed 
it possible. . . . Well, a poor man can’t’choose. I suppose I must take the banquet of 
the Duke of Wellington this morning, then. Have you the four original Gainsboroughs? 
What—the British Museum would loan but three? Did you tell them J wanted them? 
Why didn’t you? That’s different. No, I can’t wait. I must get this scene finished— 
I’m running across to get Windsor Castle for some exteriors—oh, yes; George’s invi- 
tation. He said he considered it an honor to the crown—something like that—guess 
I threw his letter away. And Harry—have you the gold service from Tiffany’s for 
that banquet scene? And just a minute, Harry—did you get those seven compartment cars 
from the Pullman company to throw down Grand Cafion? What? Oh, hang the cost—don’t 
mind a little thing like—James, I told you I didn’t want scenery; I want a real house to burn. 
Oh, spend $30,000—we’ll cheat a little on this one. No company here for the Duke of Well- 
ington’s banquet? My dear fellow, J don’t need a company. When I get through with them 
they'll all be stars. Get the prop-room boys and the telephone girls and the janitor. 
Come on, now! Ready? Lights! Shoot it! 























AKE away that curtain. Cut out the Cooper-Hewitts. Give 

1922 me a gray drop behind them. That’s it—I want nothing that 

iy] will interfere with expression. One light will do. In the dim- 
The Spiritual Age ness I can see their souls walking. Take her hand, Eustace. 
Seem to speak to him, Guinevere, but do not speak. If there 
were words, some one might try to read them. No, Guinevere, I wanted a formless gown. 
The people must be conscious of nothing but your esoteric self. And you, Eustace—you have 
combed your hair too carefully! Oh, how could you! Now some one will notice that your 
hair is combed . . . the message will be forgotten. Are you quite ready with the chron- 
icling machine, Harold? Then you may take carefully. Eustace, do not move!! Upon my 
word, you behave like a motion picture actor! No, Guinevere, you must not wink. Your 
eyelashes are too beautiful. Some one might see them. Then the significance of our soul- 
charade would quite disappear . . . quite . . . yes, quite. Stop breathing, Eustace! 
I know it’s difficult, but with practice you’ll contrive, somehow. The movement of your chest 
is sO gross—upon my word, it’s almost vulgar! Ah—h! That is sufficient. Harold, you 
may cease. 
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Editorial Expression and Timely Comment 














; ©. HOW about fire protection in your moving picture 
| “ Look | theatre? 

| Around | What is the construction of the projection booth? 
| Now !”” || How about the exits? Do audiences habitually crowd 
a ) the auditorium? Are your ushers trained and alert, or 


half-wits? What would you do in case of panic ? 

This is not a catechism. This is reminding you that man keeps on living 
only by eternal vigilance. Holocausts are forgotten as quickly as defeated 
candidates. You are much more in danger of a film-flame disaster in a small 
town than in a city, for in big communities the fire department pursues the 
photoplay impressario more relentlessly than the old-fashioned housewife 
pursues dirt. Sometimes things slide in the village. Probably the Colling- 
wood school horror could not have happened in Chicago, or Philadelphia, 
or Kansas City. 

Not long ago the writer sat in Chicago’s Strand theatre, not far from the 
projection booth. Suddenly the film broke, and before the operator could 
remove the curled fragment from the danger zone it was in flames—the 
whole reel was a seething geyser of fire. Automatically, the little iron shut- 
ters in front of the lens fell with clicks scarcely audible. As the operator 
leaped to safety, the door closed behind him—automatically. In a minute 
the fire had died of sheer exasperation, and not ten persons in the audience 
realized that anything had happened save an annoying stoppage of the play! 
Would things “work” so perfectly in your theatre ? 

If they would not, don’t you think it is up to you to see about it? 


e 






IN New York, recently, we proselyted for pictures at a 


| The Sense Ritz-Carlton luncheon whose partakers included: 
| of A world-famous critic; 
H Nonsense A world-famous novelist; 





One of the greatest living editors. 

The reviewer, the story-teller and the editor reviled 
motion pictures. They attacked them as absolutely illogical, thoughtless in 
form, inspirationless in execution, pabulum for afternoon sleepers, nurse- 
maids and raw-kneed boys. 
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“But,” concluded each bombardier, rather lamely, “I never miss a 
Charlie Chaplin!” 

Here is fine fodder for a lot of thinking. We won’t argue with the 
benighted who’ll be sorry, some day, that they, too, couldn’t perceive the 
artistic planet of Bethlehem, yet—why won’t they miss Charlie Chaplin? 

Why do sane, intellectual and otherwise perfectly sanitary folk achieve 
giggling hysteria in the leaves of Chaplin or Keystone albums which are 
entirely nonsensical? 

Because they ave nonsense. These folks have The Sense of Nonsense. 

“It is the sense of nonsense that enables us not only to discern pure 
nonsense but to consider nonsense of various degrees of purity,” says 
Carolyn Wells in her Nonsense Anthology. “The absence of sense is not 
necessarily nonsense any more than the absence of justice is injustice.” 

“Etymologically speaking, nonsense may be either words without mean- 
ing, or words conveying absurd or ridiculous ideas”—again quoting Miss 
Wells. 

This easily paraphrases to embrace the nonsense of the films. It is 
really the same idea. 

DeQuincey said: “None but a man of extraordinary talent may write 
nonsense.” 

Wells: “None but a man of extraordinary taste can appreciate first-rate 
nonsense.” 

Edward Lear, first of nonsense writers, was placed by John Ruskin at the 
head of his list of one hundred best authors, although Lewis Carroll, author 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” is best known to Americans. His “Jabber- 
wocky” is regarded as the best of all nonsense verse. 


A 


THIS interesting physiological announcement perma- 
nently adheres to the outer battlement of one of Chicago’s 
hustling little down-town cinema arenas. No matter 
whose shadow cavorts within, she is always “the perfect- 
formed woman.” Bara, Young, Barrymore, Petrova, 
Brady, Purviance, Ridgley, Ward, Madison, Fuller, Sted- 

man—all “perfect-formed’” women, have blossomed in this Louvre of 

proclaimed Venuses. What will the house boss do when he gets Bill Hart 
or John Barrymore or House Peters? If the sign stays up he will probably 
get a good licking if he ever meets any of these gentlemen. 

Information from a Los Angeles picture shop: “No children without 
parents.” 

Flo Ziegfeld’s wife must have been dramatized, since an unerring electric 
sign on Chicago’s Michigan Avenue recently made history as follows: 
“Geraldine Farrar in Maria Rosa and Billie Burke.” 

And we take it that this, from the Broadway theatre, New York, is Japa- 
nese a la Lawrence D’Orsay: “‘ Alien Souls,’ with Sessue Hawkawhaw.” 









































“Close-ups” 
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pa THE “Favorite Son” show is one of the asinine ap- 
|| “Favorite pendages of every national political convention. 
| Sons” Gone Regardless of following or fitness, there lives in every 

One Better state some man with head so dead that he permits a lot 
| of his fatuous friends to hire the K. P. band and toddle 





about the hot streets of an alien city on their poor round 
feet in his presidential behalf—wasting money, time and patience which 
should be seriously expended upon the country’s grave issues. There are 
never more than a few men who could by any possibility become president 
of these United States; yet every man in politics seems to believe what his 
mother told him in primer days: that he and every other little boy have 
White House stuff in their make-up, and—well, who knows? 

In chronicling Edwin August’s “candidacy for the presidency” we feel as 
though some one had whispered to us on Fifth avenue that our trousers 
had been torpedoed in the stern. This is going too far. This is disgracing 
the family in church. 

Why Edwin August—in particular? Why not Charlie Chaplin? He’s 
far more popular and almost as funny. He could make an affidavit that 
he wasn’t born an Englishman. 

One Arthur Leslie is “chairman” of this grand movement, in which the 
motion picture actor has been formally announced. If Mr. Leslie is serious 
about this, Mr. August himself should gently but firmly apply a sponge full 
of chloroform to Mr. Leslie’s nostrils and hold it there; we should say 
seventy or sixty minutes. If Mr. August is serious about it, he is the 
champion donkey of the universe. 











e 
i : IT seems strange that no imaginative stage craftsman 
| Motion has yet evolved a method of employing motion picture 
| Picture scenery. A “drop” is a “dron,” call it what you will, 
| Scenery and a brushed backing of more or less verisimilitude cer- 
j} tainly does not help the realism of any acted scene. The 

















stage gets along very well with its interiors; its brocaded 
walls and resounding doors and real-glass windows are frequently better than 
the component parts of domestic edifices which have been inhabited by you 
and me. But it cannot portray outer distance without the aid of colored lights, 
and then only in the most primitive fashion. In the hands of some technical 
genius the animated camera is destined to become a miraculous hose of realism. 
With colored film, it is going to play upon the back canvas vast mountains 
of changing shadows, unresting sea and trees weaving in the wind. Recall 
the dirty, paralyzed oceans which “rolled” movelessly through every stage 
seascape you ever saw! Why cannot the camera resurrect this dead surf, 
those lifeless trees, and even the dull hillocks on which some house-painting 
Joshua has commanded the sun to stand? 
Of course in a straight-front “throw” the actors would walk through 
this impalpable geography to its disaster. But there should be possibilities of 
side or top shots from a projector, or through a canvas from the rear. 
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WHEN Governor Whitman of New York vetoed the 
Cristman-Wheeler Censorship bill he struck a nation- 
wide blow for the artistic freedom of the screen. He 
probably realized this, though his action purported to be 
of local interest and application. 

The significant feature of his veto is that it was a vol- 
untary expression of his disapproval. The bill was what is known in New 
York state as a “thirty-day” bill. Had he neglected to veto it, it would 
have expired automatically. But he did not so neglect it. He killed it 
with his pen even as it lay dying, and gave his reasons for the legal execution, 
chief of which are the following: 


Because it denies to film men the right of appeal from the decision of 
the censors. 

Because the proposed “fee of inspection” is a confiscatory amount, and 
is an item which in its final exaction would fall upon the chief diversion of 
persons of very limited means—probably denying this diversion to numbers 
through the enforced closing of many theatres of five- and even ten-cent 
admission. 

Governor Whitman’s analysis is a lengthy and careful one, eminently 
just. When the executive of the Union’s mightiest state can so thoroughly 
and intelligently interest himself in the status of photoplay, the regular 
“legal” sideshows in Ohio and Pennsylvania become medieval mounte- 
bankery. 


An 


Important 


gal 
Victory 
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THESE days there are other things uneasy besides heads 
Los Angeles’ with capital war-bonnets on them. One of them is the 
Uneasy metaphoric caput of Los Angeles, with its golden laurel 

Crown of picture supremacy. ’ 

Picture manufacturers have two complaints about Los 
Angeles. 

First, ingratitude. They say that a set of unwise municipal politicians 
of the pork family has from time to time exacted so much in tribute of one 
sort or another, and in enactment hardship, that business life has become 
not worth the living. 

Second, the famous “ California light,” during the past eighteen months, 
has been woefully obscured—chiefly by the “high fog” which rolls in from 
the Pacific, and, without precipitation, suspends itself in the air for hours 
and sometimes days together. 

Southern California is truly an Edenic garden spot, but Los Angeles 
county especially should not forget its great debt to the new art, which chose 
it as its capital, and made its streets and environs familiar wherever men 
gather on the globe. 

And jealous San Francisco stands winking and beckoning alluringly just 
over the fence of the Tehachapi. 












































Investing in 


THE ELEVENTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY A RECOGNIZED 






the Movies 


AUTHORITY ON THE FINANCIAL END OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


By Paul H. Davis 


Hf UNPREDS of requests have been received by the editors of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE from persons who contemplate investment in moving picture 
companies and who seek advice on the subject. In many cases investigation showed 
that these people were being solicited to invest money in concerns that, in the face 
of existing conditions, did not have one chance ina hundred to succeed. Mr. Davis 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from readers. 


HIS is a mighty good time to be ex- 
ceedingly pussy-footed about in- 
vesting in the Movies. When 
all of the signs point toward an 

unsettled condition in any industry it pays 
to be a little overcautious. 

It is generally conceded at this time that 
the motion picture industry is undergoing 
a transition. By this I don’t mean that the 
demand for motion pictures is becoming 
any less and that the enthusiasm of the 
fans is less zealous. I am referring en- 


The market price alone is not a sufficient 
standard for judging the condition of these 
companies, but, when balanced with other 
indications, it points out clearly that some- 
thing unusual has taken place. You can 
scarcely read a paper without seeing some 
reference to the unsettled condition of the 
motion picture business. So often you hear 
someone say that the time is ripe for a 
reorganization of the business—that the 
people in the game must get together—that 
something must happen sooner or later or 








During the last year there has been a very decided over- 


production of films. 


Much of it has been trash, but 


it has increased the supply of stuff. for sale and has 
diminished the profits in the business. 








tirely to the “works” of the industry. It 
is easy to see the symptoms of this acute 
condition. When you look back at the 
prices at which the stock of several of the 
better known movie concerns were selling at 
six months ago and see the prices at which 
they are selling today, you will realize that 
there is something more than just a general 
financial depression back of their eccentric 
action. 

I am listing here the market quotations 
of several of the better known companies 
as of May, 1915, and May, 1916: 

May,1915 May, 1916 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Mutual Film Corp. pfd.6o 63 40 43 


Mutual Film Corp, c’m.79 82 40 43 
New York M. P. Corp.75 80 38 42 


Beoeragn Ce... ..0..+20% 65 70 40 45 
General Film Co. pfd..45 5 40 45 
World Film Corp..... 4% 4%4 1% 1% 





the movies will go to the dogs. Such state- 
ments of course must be taken with a grain 
of salt, but since observations such as these 
come from both the inside of the business 
as well as from outside they lead one to 
believe that a careful consideration of the 
situation, as a whole, is well worth while. 

The fact that the motion picture business 
at the present time is in an exceedingly 
unsettled condition is evidenced by several ° 
obvious facts, some of which you have 
doubtless noticed. It used to be that almost 
any one could get a job in the movies, now 
it is kard for the regulars to keep their jobs. 
I recently heard it said that a well known 
club in New York City that is the rendez- 
vous of screen stars now has all of the 
genial atmosphere of an undertaker’s estab- 
lishment. 

In spite of the big salaries that are 
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headlined in the papers, there are hundreds 
of excellent motion picture actors and 
actresses who are not only out of regular 
positions but who are very glad to take 
jobs by the day as supers in the studios 
that are working. I recently heard of one 
company on the Pacific Coast that fired one 
hundred and fifty of its actors in one week. 
In New York I know of four concerns that 
within the last two months have stopped 
practically all of their producing. 
Throughout the country there are numerous 
studios that are dark. 

There is a big scramble at the present 
time to get hold of big stars. When the 
motion picture business was an easy one no 
effort was made to corral the men and 
women who had made themselves famous 
on the legitimate stage. The ordinary 
screen actor was able to draw all the pub- 
lic’s attention. Now, however, it takes 
an unusual personality or name to put a 
film across. The scramble to get stars, if 
a scramble were made in a sensible way, 
with the salaries in keeping, would be a 
sign of progress, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that at the present time it is a sign of 
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the motion picture business. The early 
settlers of the motion picture game, men 
who started in the business ten or fifteen 
years ago, have for the most part “cleaned 
up” and, having their bonds stored away 
in their safety deposit box, are not so 
anxious about rent and spending money as 
they use to be. I doubt if the old-timers are 
on the job in the way that they were in the 
early part of the game. Many of these men 
have not developed younger blood to take 
their place and, with the passing of the old 
school, many of the admirable qualities of 
the administrative end have been lost. 

During the last year there has been a 
very decided overproduction of films. This 
overproduction has been due in part to the 
open market, which appeared to let down 
the bars for the little fellows both good and 
bad, has been in vogue and in part to the 
change from regular program films to 
features. A lot of the reels that have gone 
to make up an overproduction have been 
trash, but nevertheless they have increased 
the supply of stuff for sale and have di- 
minished the profits in the business. 

During the past two years there has been 








The steel industry, which is now highly specialized, was 
once in about the same condition that the film business 
is in today. You doubtless have watched the automo- 
bile industry pass through the same kind of a transition. 








weakness on the part of the larger com- 
panies. . 

You doubtless have noticed that during 
the last few months there have been fewer 
promotions of new film companies than at 
any time in the last two or three years. 
The promoters, against whom THE PHorto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE have hurled many well- 
- aimed bricks, are realizing that the general 
condition of the business is such that it is 
not so easy nowadays to hoodwink the 
public into believing that profits are sure 
things. When a business gets to a point 
where promotions are difficult it means that 
the business is either in exceedingly good 
condition or else in a critical condition. 
With the movies I am inclined to believe 
it is the latter. 

There are several reasons that might be 
responsible for the present indigestion in 


an overstimulation of the. public taste. 
People have had so many thrills, put across 
in so many different ways, by so many dif- 
ferent headliners, that their taste has be- 
come jaded, making it difficult for a film 
made by anyone at any price to get over. 
Most important of all has been the manage- 
ment of the companies. ‘The motion pic- 
ture business, being a hazardous proposi- 
tion, dependent upon public taste, does not 
lend itself to such systematizing as do most 
other lines of enterprise. It has been im- 
possible for the heads of the concerns to 
lay out any definite concrete policy and 
stick to it. In many instances this has led 
the companies into loose ways of doing 
business. The time is at hand when a 


producer can scarcely make a profit on his 
investment. 
Every great industry passed through a 

















time when it was growing so fast its clothes 
did not fit. When one considers that the 
motion picture business is, commercially 
speaking, only a little over a decade old, 
and that it has grown to its present gigantic 
proportions in so short a time, it is not sur- 
prising that it should be full of weeds. 
The steel industry, which is now highly 
specialized, was once in about the same 
condition that the film business is in today. 
You doubtless have watched the automobile 
industry pass through the same transition. 

There are a lot of people who believe 
that the time to make money out of a busi- 
ness is to get in when things are bad—buy 
a store when it is not paying profits, then 
you can get it cheap; buy a farm that is 
run down, buy stock when the markets are 
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very low and hold until they rise in price. 

There are doubtless several motion pic- 
ture companies that will pay handsomely 
on investments made at the present time, 
but you might have a great deal of diffi- 
culty in selecting the companies that will 
emerge from this depressed condition in 
good shape. The conservative investor will 
hang around on the side line to see what 
happens before parting with any large roll 
of real dollars. 

I am reasonably sure that the same thing 
will happen in this industry that has hap- 
pened in all great industries, that out of 
today’s chaotic condition will develop a 
strong Motion Picture Industry that will 
be made up of companies whose stocks will 
be good business risks. 





No Gloaming Slumber 


OT long ago “The Birth of a Na- 
tion” was showing in a certain city in 


the Far South. As the film play deals 
largely with the Reconstruction Period, and 
as this particular town in this particular 
state had an especially severe taste of car- 
petbaggery in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the Civil War, the editor of the 
leading local paper decided to get the views 
of a number of prominent citizens, of an 
age sufficient to have remembered the actual 
event, on the question as to whether the 
film version correctly portrayed history. 
Some he saw personally ; some he reached 
by telephone. In the latter group was in- 
cluded a charming elderly lady of out- 
spoken tendencies, whose husband had been 
a distinguished officer of the late Confed- 


eracy. 
“‘Mrs. Blank,” asked the editor over the 
wire, “have you been to the theater yet to 


see the moving-picture play called the Birth 
of a Nation?” 

“T have not,” said she. 

“Then probably you wouldn’t care to 
give an opinion of its merit and its educa- 
tional value for publication ?”’ continued the 
newspaper man. 

“T’ll say just this much,” stated the lady: 
“T passed through the Birth of a Nation 
myself. And—believe me, young man—it 
ening 


was no twilight sleep!” 
Post. 





First “Inflated” Salaries 


BAcK in the pioneer days of ’09 when 

Griffith was producing Biogr raph thrill- 
ers with the aid of Mary Pickford, Blanche 
Sweet, Mack Sennett, Mabel Normand, 
Florence Lawrence, the late Arthur John- 
son and others who have since won fame 
and fabulous salaries, the regular emolu- 
ment for principals was $5 a day. Doesn’t 
seem true, but it was. 

One day in the old Fourteenth street 
studio, Griffith was directing a picture and 
somehow or other, there wasn’t enough 
“pep” displayed by the company. The 
scene called for a group rendering a col- 
lege yell and the director announced that 
instead of the usual “‘five-spot,” the actors 
showing the most spirit would get double 
that amount. The announcement created 
a sensation, as may be readily imagined. 

There was a brief conference by the 
principals, according to “Billy” Bitzer, 
Griffith’s head cameraman, who has a mem- 
ory, which at times is embarrassing to some 
of the present stars. Then they got to- 
gether and here is the yell that was yelled 
when Griffith ordered Bitzer to “shoot :” 


Biograph! Biograph! 


Hah! Hah! Hah! 
Ten dollars! Ten dollars! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 


All got the double pay and it never went 
back to $5. 
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OTHER, didn’t the man and the lady 
get married in the last picture?” 
“Yes, dear.” 
“Mother, didn’t they have a baby in the 
next picture?” 
“Yes, darling.” 
“W ell—mother. 
tomorrow ?” 


Can I have a little sister 
Philip Davis, Yonkers, N. Y. 
® 


L. B. Will Grow—and Know 


HE -picture on the screen was of the hero 
rescuing the girl from a watery grave. 
He had taken her to shore, and now he sup- 
ported her in his arms. 
“Well!” said Little Sister savagely, 
wonder he wouldn’t kiss her.” 
“Huh!” replied Little Brother belligerently, 
“aint he done enuff for her already?” 
Joseph Flencge, Scranton, Pa. 


“it’s a 


Boy. Page the Brush! 


E was small and rather forlorn and quite 

ragged, and his rumpled hair fell into 
his eyes. He crept silently into the “movie 
show” and sat down beside a lady. 

Presently, observing him, she bent down 
and whispered kindly: “Little boy, doesn’t 
anyone ever comb your hair?” 

“Yes’m,” he whispered back, “but the people 
upstairs what lent us the comb has moved 
away.” G. G. noe. Newark, N. J. 


A Potential Murderer 


ILLIE had an Aunt Lucinda of whom he 
disapproved wholly. Billie and his moth- 

er were watching an eagle skimming a cliff 
and clutching prey in its talons, on the screen. 

“Mother,” observed Billie, “I wish I had 
claws like that and could fly high like that.” 

“And why, son? What would you do?” 

“I'd pick up Aunt Lucinda and fly much 
higher than that with fier.” 
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“And then 


Billie’s mother (much amused) : 
what would you do?” 
“I'd drop her.” 


ae Cooney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thanksgiving? Well No 
HE screen showed a close-up of a man 
who had looked upon the wine when it 
was very red indeed and was seeing a good 
many snakes crawling about. 

“Mother,” whispered small Doris, “do you 
remember the time father said he had seen 
red-white-and-blue turkeys with straw hats 
on?” 

Mrs. J. J. Ot aes, Washington, D. C. 


Could Still Wiggle 

T was at a movie show in the moonshine belt. 

Two mountaineers came in just in time to 
see the villain bending over the hero. 

“T reckon he’s drunk,” said one, of the pros- 
trate hero. 

“Naw, he ain’t,” said the other; 
his fingers move.” 

re i ger, Elmhurst, L. I. 


Quite Old Enough 
HE screen showed a little boy saying his 
prayers on his grandfather’s knees. 
Six-year-old Willie: What is he doing, 
Aunt Mary? 
Aunt Mary: He is asking God to take care 
of his grandfather. 
Willie: Isn’t he old enough to take care of 
himself ? 


“T just saw 


Miss Tapa SHEN Montreal. 


W-c-l-l, a Little 
HE film displayed several richly gowned 
women, decollete, seated in an opera box. 
“That makes a fine picture,” remarked a 
woman in the audience to her husband. 
“Yes,” he answered, “but isn’t it a good bit 
under exposed ?” 
Marcel Gaboury, Montreal. 








OLLYWOOD says the biggest film find 
of the year is Bessie Love; D. W. Griffith 
She’s only seventeen, and 

when studio masters are gossiping they speak of 
her as a second Mary Pickford. 
mark discernment seems to be mixed fifty-fifty 


found her. 


with admiration. 


Bessielove—you just can’t help running it to- 
gether, can you?—is one of the rare finds who 
got found without trying to have some director 


find her. 


“Mother and I were visiting one of my girl 
friends at the studio where Mr. Griffith was put- 
I noticed he looked at me 
After a while 


ting on a new play. 
rather hard a couple of times. 
mother and I were about to go, when Mrs. 

Brown, the studio matron, asked us if we would 
stop in at Mr. Griffith’s office on our way out. 


She tells about it this way: 


For sure we did. 


“That night, at home, mother said to me—I 
remember it perfectly—‘Now Bessie; just be- 
cause Mr. Griffith has given you this big chance 


Justa Little Love 


In which re- 








AND ALSO A LITTLE LUCK 
ON A CERTAIN AFTERNOON 
WHEN BESSIE WAS VISITING, 
AND GRIFFITH EYED HER 


By I. S. Sayford 


in the pictures, don’t let your head swell.’ 

“Oh, but I’ve jumped a piece of the 
story. During that afternoon, while we 
two were visiting at the studio and after 
Mr. Griffith had looked at me so hard 
several times, the great man asked me to 


step out in front of the camera and act 
for a few minutes a part which he explained 


She’s only seventeen and when studio 
masters are gossiping they speak of her as 
a second Mary Pickford. 
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M ty, 
WI phe 


Bessielove—you just can’t help running 
it together. 


tome. And I did. And I think—though 
it was my very first attempt—I must have 
pleased him, or mother and I wouldn’t have 
been invited to see him in his office.” 

Wouldn’t you decide, you, as it did 
Bessielove’s interviewer on the spot, that 
Motherlove’s admonition about not letting 
a certain young head syell had been strictly 
observed ? 

She’s a bit of a girl, is Bessielove, packed 
full of genius and art. Just one year out 
of Los Angeles High School. Texas is her 
birth-home, and her parents brought her to 
California and unseen fame seven years 
ago. Her father is a physician ; her mother 
chaperones her at the Fine Arts studio. 

“Down in Texas—I lived as a.kid in 
Midland, you know—it was my ambition 
to grow up and be a school-teacher,” said 
Miss Love. ‘Of course all kids’ dreams are 
funny—to grown-ups. But mine isn’t as 
funny as most, because—well—because a 
girl can be a school-teacher in Texas, or 
she can get married. And then this blessed 
opportunity came along. I know I’m talk- 
ing at random—skipping the years and 
things—but I like to. Did you know— 
since my first picture I’ve played in six! 
Did you see me with William S. Hart in 
‘The Aryan’? He is a very wonderful 
actor. He has the soul of a poet. Yet he 
is just a splendid man! Some of my friends 
at the studio think I resemble Mary Pick- 
ford. Do you?” 

Bessie Love’s mind flutters from thought 
to thought as a bee to the phlox. She is all 
feminine. 

“Do you know,” she said naively, “I 
think if a girl wants to be a truly great 
actress she must study. I spend my even- 
ings at home, mostly, studying. Dad’s a 
doctor, and a great student. And: some of 
it I get from mother, I guess. She’s a great 
reader. I suppose—” The slim girl pursed 
her lips in thought. “I suppose my sudden 
success, never having had the least bit of 
theatrical training, may make a whole lot 
of other girls—like me—crazy to act in the 
pictures. Just tell them this, will you? 
I got my chance like one in a million. 
And it isn’t easy. Oh, I know about the 
girls that have ‘acted since they were 
babies’ and would ‘just love to be in the 
movies.’ But they don’t know a thing 
about it. Once in a long, long while a 
girl’s born with a face to fit the films, and 
once in a longer, much longer while she 













Just a Little Love 
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gets born at the same time with a ; 

fitness to go with her face. Do you » 4 

know what I mean? When that ‘yj ‘ ae i: 
happens, she’s a whole dishful of Ye , . a i. Y 
luck, because it’s poppies to peanuts \ A OE ; ‘ 
some director will find her out. And 
then it’s a whole dishpanfull of work— 
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for her. My word, if girls knew anything Z 
; j, 
about the work they have to go through Y 1 
to make good while the camera’s watch- jy, £ 
. . Yj 
ing you they’d stampede from the movie V4 
7 ' “° -_— : é ° "> ‘ WY 
studios instead of flocking to them! Vi 
Miss Love’s first and instantaneous “A ; Y 
success was scored as the Swedish maid —_ rh 1 
in “The Flying Torpedo,” when. wholly oy 
untrained and practically without notice, 
she flopped into a scene with a character- ‘Tom Ince. No one else could be found 
sprawl and the daring cry: “He bane who just fitted the role. 
yvumped to hell, py yimminy!” and with At the tail of her interview Bessielove 


clenched fists and flashing eyes created a mused a moment. She often does. “I 
comedy in a minute. One of the best things mustn't forget,” she said brightly, ‘what 
she has done in cameraland was her excel- mother said about not letting my head 
lent work in “The Aryan’ with W. S. _— swell, must I? But I do so love to talk 
Hart, for which part Griffith lent her to about my work!” 
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ABOUT THE PEOPLE OF FILMLAND, 
AT THE STUDIO AND IN THE HOME 


By Cal York 


players for one production only is mak- 
ing’ it increasingly difficult to “keep 
cases” on many of the shining lights of the 
celluloid. This custom had its inception in 
New York where many stage stars were 
granted occasional opportunities of doubling 


T growing custom of engaging film 


in celluloid, as it were; employing their spare - 


time at the studios 


that name is Mabel Normand’s new leading 
man at her very own Hollywood studio. Mr. 
Oakman quit Selig for Fox but only remained 
for a single picture. Lewis J. Cody, another 
former Seligite, is also in the Normand com- 
pany, over which Director James Young 
presides. Miss Normand’s first release will be 


a five reel drama. i 
FTER waiting 





while engaged in 
stage work. In the 
west, it has been cus- 
tomary to maintain 
large stock com- 
panies, but the inabil- 
ity to keep all high 
salaried stars as busy 
as the paymaster, has 
caused many of the 
companies to adopt 
the “player for a 
play” system. Where 
the chronicler of 
screen activities suf- 
fers, is in the exploit- 
ing of well known 
film personalities si- 
multaneously by more 
than one company, as 
a permanent fixture 
of their respective 
concerns. 


“W ESTWARD 
HO!” has be- 


come the slogan of 
Universal and 
city in 


companies. A half 


Williams. 
dozen or more com- 





Pat 
a 


the : g, 
California ; 
named for that pro- 
lific producer is now 


the home of all its 


Mrs. Charles F. Eyton, still professionally Kathlyn 
Hers was an early June wedding. 


vainly for some 
moneyed film mag- 
nate to meet her price 
of $10,000 per week, 
Eva Tanguay, the 
vaudeville headliner, 
plunged into the 
screen pool “on her 
own” just to see how 
the water was. With 
the announcement of 
her first screen com- 
edy came the state- 
ment that she was 
contemplating 
a western tour at the 
head of her own 
vaudeville company. 
The water must have 
been chilly. 


ERALDINE 
FARRAR, the 
well known film star, 
has returned to the 
sun-lighted stage of 
the Lasky studio at 
Hollywood after an 
absence of nearly a 
year. During that 

mat time the famous 
screen actress had 
several brilliant and 
profitable months 








panies which have 
been working at Fort Lee, N. J., were affected 
by the mobilization order. 


LEVER idea that—running Edwin August, 
\ film actor, director, avowed author, etc., 
for the presidency of these United States; 
but in sanctioning such a stunt it probably 
never occurred to Mr. August th t it would 
be impossible to obtain even the shadow of 
representation in the electoral college, or that 
in becoming an actual candidate, he would be 
compelled to use his own name, Edwin Au- 
gust Phillip von der Butz. 


HEELER OAKMAN who was the 
ne’er-do-well in the Selig production of 
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with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Miss Farrar was accom- 
panied westward by her husband, Lou-Telle- 
gen, also a well known screen personality, 
who appeared during his absence in the east 
in “The King of Nowhere,” a drama. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to the next 
vehicles for the distinguished pair. 


ESPITE stories that she is to join Ameri- 

can at Santa Barbara, Helen Holmes and 
her Signal corps headed by Director J. P. 
McGowan, are now filming scenes in Honolulu 
and vicinity for a picture play which, ob- 
viously enough in that “location,” has no rail- 
road stunts. Before sailing denial was made 
that Miss Holmes was to leave Signal. 








YD AND CHARLIE CHAPLIN have come 

to the parting of the fraternal and com- 
mercial ways, according to reports from the 
west. Ever since Charlie got beyond the $75 
a week column on the Keystone payroll, 
3rother Syd has handled his business affairs. 
He is credited with being a shrewd business 
man and a cleverer director than actor. Syd 
is to head a company of his own. 


HOTOPLAY fans generally, will be inter- 
terested in the return to the screen of Alice 
Joyce. After a num- 
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a blonde Venus, is assisting in the humorous 
venture. The two comedians were until re- 
cently in business on their own hook but 
apparently, not with success. 


14 AVING finally and completely retired 
from the footlights a little behind sched- 
ule, E. H. Sothern has begun recording his 
portrayals on the celluloid ribbons at Vita- 
graph’s studio. He is slated to do three pho- 
toplays for that company, under the direction 
of Frederick Thomson. 





ber of the big con- 
cerns had flirted with 
her, financially, Miss 
Joyce finally ap- 
pended her name to a 
Vitagraph — contract. 
She is to appear in a 
sequel to “The Bat- 
tle Cry of Peace,” 
which is to have the 
same name _ with 
“War” substituted 
for “Peace.” 


ICHARD STAN- 

TON, once an 
Inceville director and 
later a Universal 
serial manipulator, is 
now a Fox shift boss, 
at the Coast studio. 
George Walsh is his 
leading man and 
Anna Luther, until 
recently a Keystone 
luminary, is leading 
woman. 


SSANAY won the 
suit which 
Charlie Chaplin 
brought against it 
and lost the first 
round of its own half 
million damsge_ suit 
against the comedian, 
so it’s a horse apiece, 
for the present at 
least. The New York 
jurist who heard the 
arguments in the 


Photo by 
©. C, Lund- 
berg, Chicago 

Tribune Z 











The Lou-Tellegens, caught by the camera en route to 
California to resume celluloid activities. 


[TAGRAPH has 


a» recently under- 
gone quite a_reor- 
ganization  althougl: 


the Messrs. Blackton 
and Smith are still 
listed as its guiding 
spirits. New funds 
have been provided 
and ambitious plans 
are being worked out. 
Judging from the 
membership of the 
new board of di- 
rectors, the financial 
aid came from 
Thomas F. Ryan, the 
railroad millionaire, 
and B. B. Hampton, 
of the American To- 
bacco Company. 


ROM Universal 

City comes a 
pretty tale in which 
occultism and _ pre- 
science are mingled 
in about equal parts. 
Miss Mary Me- 
Donald, formerly a 
Winter Garden 
dancer, felt the call 
of the silent drama 
and stationed herself 
unsuccessfully in the 
pe line of applicants be- 
fore the employment 
window for several 
weeks. One day 








Chaplin vs. Essanay 

suit held—that Chaplin’s reputation could not 
suffer because his Carmen burlesque was 
padded after he had cut it. In the suit against 
Chaplin it is alleged that he did noi live up 
to his contract. 


T would interest not a few of us to be ap- 
prised of what Messrs. Francis X. Bush- 
man and Harold Lockwood thought, if any- 
thing, when they saw the recent advertisement 
which proudly announced that “Metro presents 
the screen’s greatest actor, William Nigh.” 


OLB AND DILL, the Pacific Coast Web- 
erandfields, are doing Teutonic comedies 
for American at Santa Barbara. 


May Cloy, 


Mrs. Phillips Smal- 
ley, the Lois Weber of the screen, felt her- 
self strangly moved and looking about, caught 
sighf’ of Miss McDonald. Asked if she wanted 
work, the girl replied in the affirmative and 
Mrs. Smalley took her to her sanctum. She 
gave Mary several small parts but could not 
persuade any of the other Universal directors 
to use her. One day Mrs. Smalley read a 
magazine story, “Shoes,” and saw Mary Mc- 
Donald in every line. Result: scenario, Mary 
starred and envious directors demanding 
Mary. But Mrs. Smalley held fast to her 
find, procured a contract for her and hence- 
forth she will be known as Mary MacLaren. 
Universal City unites in the proverbial “bril- 
liant future” prophecy for Mary. 
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HE Reliance Motion Picture Corporation, 

supposed to have retired from the active 
list last winter, has been resurrected in order 
to sponser Sir Herbert Tree’s film version of 
Macbeth, released last month. 


ge siesomy ULRICH is back among the dif- 
fusers and the glistening tripods after a 
successful return to the stage in “The Heart 
of Wetona,” one of the season’s Broadway 
hits. Miss Ulrich will continue with the 
Morosco company. 


LARA KIMBALL YOUNG will begin 
work for the company which bears her 
name this month, her connection with World 
expiring July 15. Her director will be Albert 
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become an American director with authority 
over Helene Rosson, the talented young star 
of the Santa Barbara concern. Miss Rosson 
also has a new leading man in Alan Forrest, 
once of Lubin’s Coronado studio but since the 
arrival of Mary Minter, she can no longer 
boast of her 17 years. 


T was announced during the month that 

Mae Murray, once the darling of Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies” and later a Lasky film celebrity, was 
to move her make-up outfit over to Ince’s 
Culver City studio. Then it was announced 
that she wouldn’t. Then Miss Murray went 
to New York and it was said she would re- 
enter the “Follies”; but she didn’t and now 
Miss Murray is back at Lasky’s. 





Capellani and they 
will endeavor to im- 
mortalize “The Com- 
mon Law,” the writ- 
ing of which by Rob- 
ert Chambers marked 
the beginning of the 
Franco-American lit- 
erary era. It will 
probably be a _ sex- 
reeler. 


F TER thinking 

up a lot of 
things that might be 
said by way of com- 
ment, we determined 
to merely reprint the 
headline over a story 
from the Metro’s 
califgraphic bureau 
which reads: “Sing 
Sing Welcomes 
Metro Actors.” 


“COMEWHERE in 

France,” one of 
the last stories writ- 
ten by the late Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, 
is to be filmed by 
Thomas H. Ince with 
Louise Glaum in the 
leading role. 





ELL SHIPMAN, 


Here’s a new one—Ivy Close, imported from England 
to play for Kalem films. 


ELIA TURNER, 

who won a $4,000 
verdict from a New 
York film concern be- 
cause she broke an 
ankle while indulging 
in a comedy situation, 
lost out in the higher 
court. Miss Turner 
injured herself drop- 
ping from the limb of 
a tree while being 
pursued by a make- 
believe maniac. She 
said the director told 
her to jump but he 
said he didn’t. 


ERHAPS the first 

positive demon- 
stration of the po- 
litical power of the 
movies was given in 
Chicago during the 
last month. In the 
campaign for supe- 
rior court judges 
prior to the election 
on June 5, Judge 
William Fenimore 
Cooper, one of the 
Democratic candi- 
dates, did not have 
the support of a 








of Western Vitagraph is a rather indif- 
ferent fireman but a good swimmer. There- 
fore, Director Sturgeon has substituted a 
shipwreck for the fire scene in Cleveland Mof- 
fett’s “Through the Wall.” Fair enough.” No 
complaints. 


ROUGHT from England a short time 

ago because of her success in photoplays 
made in that country, Peggy Hyland has be- 
come a Vitagraph star. Miss Hyland ap- 
peared in one picture for Famous, “Saints 
and Sinners” and then asked for a release on 
her contract, which was granted. 


URDOCK MACQUARRIE, veteran di- 
rector who was successively allied with 
Universal and Signal, has a new job. He has 


single newspaper, 
but he won re-election standing fourth among 
the successful candidates. The screens of 
practically every movie theater of Chicago, 
about 1,000, were used to electioneer for Judge 
Cooper, because of his blow at political censor- 
ship more than a year ago when he prevented 
the city authorities from putting the ban on 
“The Birth of a Nation.” D. W. Griffith and 
his associates took a long distance part in the 
campaign through newspaper advertisements. 


Elie American Woman Film Company 
nearly came to grief within a short time 
after the project was launched by a number of 
Los Angeles and Pasadena women. A motor 
truck containing nearly all the members of the 
company overturned on a steep grade at Chats- 
worth, north of Los Angeles, and a score in- 











jured, some seriously. One of the injured 
was J. Farrel Macdonald, former director 
general of Biograph, who is the executive 
head of the new company. None of the lead- 
ing people was in the wreck. Lucretia Del 
Valle, star of the Mission Play; Arthur 
Maude, Mabel Van Buren and Juan de la Cruz 
are cast in the company’s first effort, “Saul of 
Tarsus.” 


© longer will the wide-eyed tourist be 
allowed to deposit his two-bits at the 
ticket widow and then be escorted by a mega- 
phone-voiced guide through the highways and 
byways of Universal City. It has been suff- 
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husband is the executive head of a rival studio 
—the Morosco Photoplay Company in Los 
Angeles. The wedding occurred at Riverside, 
Cal., the bridal party making the trip from 
Los Angeles in automobiles. A Methodist 
minister performed the ceremony. The bridal 
party included Edward J. LeSaint and his wife, 
Stella Razeto; Juan de la Cruz, a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Eyton and Mr. and Mrs. Al Filson, 
of the Selig company. 


L CHRISTIE, whose Nestor company 
was the nucleus unit of the Universal, is 
now directing comedies for David Horsley and 
his former comedians, Lee Moran and Eddie 





ciently lucrative, this daily collection of quar- Lyons, and collaborating on comedies for 
ters and it has been __ Universal. Mr. 
sufficiently diverting ea | Horsley was one of 
to the visitors who the original owners 





were allowed to see 
motion § pictures in 
the making. It also 
vave the stars a 
chance to do some 
extra twinkling and 
gave otherwise sub- 
dued “extras” an op- 
portunity of grab- 
bing the center of the 
stage, as it were. But 
the management de- 
cided that the prac- 
tice of allowing 
spectators to witness 
the doin’s before the 
camera was ruinous 
to screen efficiency. 
Hence, no longer will 
a trip to Universal 
City be included in 
the itinerary of the 
California tourist. 


ALLACE 

BEERY, once 
Kssanay’s “Sweedie,” 
is now a Universal 
clirector. He left 
Chicago to play with 
Keystone and Uni- 
versal grabbed him. 





Reading left to right: Bryant Washburn III and Bryant 
Washburn IV. The latter has just made his film debut. 


of the Nestor which 
was the first film 
comedy company on 
the Pacific Coast. ° 


ISS IDA DA- 

MON, of St. 
Louis, winner of the 
$10,000 prize in “The 
Million Dollar Mys- 
tery” contest, was 
married early in June 
to Arthur Painter, a 
‘ railway mail clerk of 
\ Chicago. Just 1,742 
eligible bachelors pro- 
posed to Miss Damon 
through the mails and 
Painter won the 
elimination contest. 
Miss Damon supplied 
the best scenario for 
the closing episode of 
the mystery serial. 


AROLD LOCK- 
WOOD -_ and 

May Allison, who re- 
cently threw in their 
lot with Metro, have 
a new director, Henry 
Otto, whose chief 








He is __ directing 
Carter De Haven. 


VY CLOSE, the English actress who was 

brought to this side to star in Kalem 
photoplays, has begun her new duties at the 
Jacksonville, Fla., studio of Kalem. She is 
declared to be “The most beautiful woman in 
the world.” 


ELEN GIBSON, starring in Kalem’s 

“Hazards of Helen,” recently jumped to 
a freight car from an aeroplane going 45 
miles an hour. This news comes under the 
old heading: Important if true. 


ATHLYN WILLIAMS, Selig’s leading 
star and one of the best known of all 
cinema actresses, became a bride last month. 
She is now Mrs. Charles F. Eyton, and her 





claim to fame is his 
artistic production of “Undine” for Universal. 
They are to make permanent camp in Southern 
California. 


NOTHER directoral change of impor- 

tance is that of James Kirkwood, who 
switches to American. Mr. Kirkwocd was a 
Biograph pioneer actor and director and since 
quitting that company he has directed a ma- 
jority of Mary Pickford’s photoplays. He 
was employed by American for the purpose of 
directing the films in which Mary Miles Minter 
will be starred. 


ONALD BRIAN’S motion picture “debut” 

is being heralded. That idol of the mu- 
sical comedy stage made his initial white cur- 
tain bow under the auspices of Lasky a year 
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or more ago in “The Voice in the Fog,” or 
words to that effect. 


ARIE DORO had a birthday party last 

month but the Lasky caligraphist diplo- 
matically declined to state the number thereof. 
The feature of the party was the filming of 
an_impromptu scenario with a motion picture 
camera which was a birthday gift from Charlie 
Chaplin. -Those in the cast included the fa- 
mous comedian, Miss Doro, her husband, 
Elliott Dexter and Douglas Fairbanks. 


ORMA TALMADGE is back in New York 

after a year or so in Los Angeles studios. 
Miss Talmadge is still with Fine A..s and is 
playing leads under the direction of John 
Emerson at the Fort Lee studios of Triangle. 
Douglas Fairbanks is also at Fort Lee and 
others are expected from Los Angeles. 


UTH STONEHOUSE, who was injured 

while taking part in a photoplay at Uni- 
versal City, is out of the hospital and back 
before the camera. 


FORREST TAYLOR, for a long time 

e with American at Santa Barbara, has 

quit the millionaire colony for Los -Angeles to 

appear in Kalem’s “Social Pirates” with 
Marin Sais and Ollie Kirkby. 


AT GOODWIN and Mirror Films have 

come to the parting of the ways. Nat has 
brought suit for $13,750, alleged to be due him 
as unpaid salary. 


ENNSYLVANIA censors sustained an- 

other severe reverse recently when a 
Philadelphia court removed the ban placed on 
“Dollars and the Woman.” The court held 
that the censors “abused their discretion and 
authority.” 


FTER appearing in a Selig play opposite 
Kathlyn Williams, Courtenay Foote is 
back at the Morosco camp. Morosco has also 
owes Elliott Dexter, husband of Marie 
oro. 


TIS SKINNER has begun his first camera 
acting at the studio of the California 
Motion Picture Corporation at San Rafael, 
Cal. The vehicle will be an elaborate film 
version of “Kismet,” Mr. Skinner’s great stage 


success. The scenario was arranged by Capt. 
Leslie Peacocke. George E. Middleton is the 
director. 


ARY PICKFORD is reported to have 
signed a contract with Jesse Lasky. The 
emolument for Mary is placed at $10,000 every 
Saturday night. This would be $520,000 a 
_ But at this writing, it’s only rumor No. 
52. 


MPERSONATING film notables is not en- 
tirely a Pacific Coast sport. A man was 


arrested recently in Charlotte, N. C., for repre- 
senting himself as Ford Sterling. He made 
it pay until pinched. 
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T is with considerable pride that Ivan Films 

announces the annexation of pretty Mar- 
guerite Snow. Miss Snow, or Mrs. James 
Cruze as she is known in private life, has been 
with Metro for about a year and appeared 
during that time opposite Francis X. Bushman 
in several film stories. 


“f*OUSIN JIM,” is the intimate title of a 

five-reeler recently exhibited in Chicago, 
which bears several notable distinctions. First, 
it was produced without a professional in the 
cast, all of the players being prominent Chi- 
cago society folk. Second, it was filmed with- 
out the aid of a manufactured set, all scenes 
and locations having been the real thing. It 
was done for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross and the feature of the advertising was 
the emphasis placed on the “billion dollar 
cast.” 


COOPER-CLIFFE, who heavied through 

e innumerable Fox thrillers to the great 
despair of numerous ingenues, is back on the 
three-dimension stage. He is playing Long 
John Silver in the production of Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” and is one of the hits of 
that dramatic success. 


HY all the mystery about the authorship 

of Lasky’s photoplay “The Clown,” a 
narration of which is the first thing in this 
issue of PHotTopLaAy MAGAZINE? ‘The pro- 
ducers aver that the play is a product of 
Marion Fairfax’ typewriter, but others—who 
feel that they know—say that it was written 
by Luther Reed, former music editor of the 
New York Herald, who went to the Los 
Angeles studios a number of months ago. 


OBART BOSWORTH, who has been 
with Universal ever since leaving the 
company which bore his name, has_ been 
signed by Lasky to play an important role 


with Geraldine Farrar, in the diva’s next 
screen play. ; 
ARGUERITE COURTOT’S alleged 


double in the far west appears to be 
quite a busy little thing. Recently a report 
came out of Los Angeles that the little film 
star had been married at Phoenix, Ariz. Miss 
Courtot, who recently resigned from Gaumont, 
denies that she has been nearer the Arizona 
metropolis than Fort Lee, N. J., and believes 
that the young woman who committed matri- 
mony under her name, is the same who mas- 
queraded as the actress in Los Angeles. 


URROUNDED by a bunch of Vitagraph 

stars, Marc McDermott, one of the early 
stars of the photoplay, is doing his initial film 
for that company. Naomi Childers and Wil- 
liam Shea are among those in his support. 


oo has gathered in Ann Murdock and 
she will be starred in a picturization of 
William J. Locke’s novel, “Where Love Is.” 
Miss Murdock made her screen debut with 
Essanay in “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines.” 
















But about that outlaw 


Recognize this? stuff. He hasnt quite 


House Peters in 
‘‘The Girl of the 
Golden West.’’ 


‘‘For six years now,’’ 
he confessed, ‘‘I’ve 
wanted to play the role 
of a road agent.”’ 


They Won't Let Him Be Bad 


STUBBORN DIRECTORS INSIST THAT HE 
MARRY THE HEROINE AND LIVE HAPPY EVER 
AFTER, WHEREFORE HOUSE PETERS MOURNS 


By Allen Corliss 


" W, kummawyn, let’s be a outlaw !” into the mixing-pot of ambition out of 
That’s what House Peters says which comes a fine broth of a lad later on. 
he said to himself at various hours “Maybe I would have been an outlaw, 


of the day and night—many days 
and nights—when he was a kid. 
And in one way or another he got 
hold of a couple of rusty old 
pistols of ferocious muzzle and 
generally terrifying mien, and 
hid them under a winter coal- 
heap in a bin in his father’s cellar, 
like a regular Penrod; and he 
dreamed the long, long dreams of 
Youth which have to do with the 
bloody slaying of painted Indians, 
the rushing rescue of lovely damsels, 
the deadly discomfiture of wicked vill- 
yuns, and many other visions which go 


or something, if my father hadn't 
uncoaled my arsenal and granted 
me a session in the garret, with 
an ancient razor-strop as the 
third principal in the scene,” he 
mused, talking things over with 
his interviewer. “Did it ever 
occur to you what destinies may 
lie concealed in an old razor- 
strop intimately applied? Im- 
perial Cesar, dead and turned to 
clay, may stop a hole to keep the 
wind away, but such a possibility 
is of small consequence com- 
pared with the latent potentiali- 
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ties of a good old-cast-off strop in the hands of a 
determined father minded to deal with the immediate 
present and resultant future of his male offshoot. 
Uhuh.” 

But about that outlaw stuff. He hasn’t quite got 
over it yet, this big, great-looking, wonder-acting 
Adonis of the shadow stage. “For six years now,” 
he confessed, “I’ve wanted to play the role of a 
road agent—a Dick Turpin or a Robin Hood or 
a Harry Tracy, I don’t care which—and the 
directors won't let me! No. I’ve always got to be 
the He-ro. I don’t mind rescuing the lovely maiden 
—that’s fair enough; but why must I always be 
condemned to marry the heroine, pay off the mort- 
gage, and live happy everafter? I tell you it gets to 
be monotonous. What do they think I am—a 
Mormon? 

“Why,” mourned H. Peters, “with the exception of 
Ramerrez in ‘The Girl of the Golden West’ I’ve never 
been permitted to so much as sniff around the role of the Bad Man. 
And then—//en,” in a deeply injured tone, “when | did play 
Ramerrez the darned pistol had to explode and | got badly burned 
on the face and hands. Pistols don’t do that to real Bad Men. 
Just my luck.” 

They call House Peters “the royal romancer of the photo-screen” 
and “the handsomest matinee idol of the film stage.”” Peters opened 
his stage career in Chicago in ‘‘Money Moon,” and a “movie” man- 


- 


““And 

then, when 

I did play 
Ramerrez, 
the darned 
pistol had to 
explode, and 
I got badly 
burned.”’ 


ager with a fat wallet saw him and promptly took him away into cameraland. ‘Then 
it became necessary to get the best leading man for Mary Pickford that money could 
lure, and presently House Peters was playing opposite the most popular bit of woman- 


liness in the studios. 


Jesse Lasky made the next move. He wanted just such a big, handsome leading man 
as House Peters for his feature plays—and House Peters journeyed to Hollywood. ‘The 


California Moving 
Picture Corporation 
bid next, and H. P. 
thrilled through five 
reels of “Salomev 
Jane.” Then. came 
Lubin and the World 
Film Corporation. 
He is now playing 
leads for the latter 
and he has scored 
heavily in his latest 
photoplays. 

But they won’t let 
him be a Bad Man. 
Wherefore House 
Peters mourns. 


He never even budged 

when this flashlight was 

shot in his Hollywood 
bungalow. 


















This little child— 
Jane Lee—is a lead- 
ing figure in the 
prologue of Bren- a 
on’s “‘Daughter of 

the Gods.’’ 


We Me de. 


Epitor’s Note: 
five huge productions. 
full evening’s entertainment. 
ration of any Broadway 
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A Department 
of Photoplay 
Review 





By Julian 
Johnson 
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The overture to the monthly discussion is a consideration of 
Each of these dreadnaught dramas has been designed as a 
More money was spent upon each than upon the prepa- 
“show” you might name, and should each be unrolled in 


its original uncut substance it would, like a feat of Chinese histrionism, link many 


nights together. 


The comment upon “Civilization,” “The Fall of a Nation,’ 


and 


“Macbeth” is by Randolph Bartlett, of the New York staff of PHotopLay MAGAZINE. 


E weary of every earthly thing— 
W save the sea. The echoes of its first 

mysterious call have not ceased to 
sound through the ages, and it has kept a 
lure for every man who has been on, in or 
about it, from the first argonautic Greek to 
the latest commander of a U-boat. It was 
the sea which Herbert Brenon chose as 
canvas and ruling tint for his first heroic 
camera painting, ‘““Neptune’s Daughter ;” 
and half a year ago, when he took the fab- 
rics and arms of another Damascus, ten 
tribes of players, a seraglio of beauty, the 
edificers of a capital city, a day’s steel from 
Bethlehem, the building materials of a new 
Jerusalem and the world’s champion wet 
woman—he took them back to the sea. It 
was toward Jamaica’ that he steered the 
celluloid armada of William Fox, some 


time in the autumn of 1915; and it is from 
Jamaica that he comes in the early‘summer - 
of 1916, with a great photographic ultra- 
marine still wearin# its ‘prop handte—the 
sort they give unborn plays for convenience 
“The Daughter of the Gods.” 


sake— Miss 





Annette Kellerman, 


sweetly lustrous fish 
in “Neptune’s Daughter,’ is the finny 
queen of the new expression. 

It is not upon a scene of grandeur or 
voluptuousness that this curtain of shadow 
rises, but upon a little girl who sorrows be- 
cause her caged canary pines for freedom. 
She releases it to join a frolicsome sparrow 
which parades its liberty in a nearby wood. 
But a dog—alas !—uses the sparrow as an 
entree, and the canary, finding free loneli- 
ness more terrible than solitary confine- 
ment, flies out over the sea, and flies, and 
flies, and’ flies‘ until it falls. The lonely 
little royal child, pining like the lonely lit- 
tle free canary, soon sends its wee spirit 
winging out over the ocean of eternity. 
And there is a king’s son, too, who finds a 
coracle on the crystal beach of the palace 
keep, and, as his guard slumbers, paddles 
out; and out, and out—and over he goes. 

Enter tailed water-sprites whom Brenon 
learned to call by name three years ago. It 
is theirs’ to ‘reincarnate the water-killed 
children; and, reincarnated and matured, 
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this pair of will-o’-the-wisp fortune is per- 
sonated by Annette Kellerman and Wil- 
liam Shay. 

There’s the pretty prologue to as grand 
a tale of nereids and necromancy, villains 
and voluptuaries, coryphees and combats 
as was ever wrought outside the Burton 
edition of The Thousand and One Nights. 

If a cataloguer were sent to describe the 
articles in Captain Kidd’s fabled treasure 
he wouldn’t know what gold monastic cup 
or Aztec jewel on which to begin. I don’t 
believe in writing a tale in a review, yet I 
don’t know whether to jump in the middle 
of Brenon’s picture and drill my way out 
with a hard pencil, or knock off specimen 
assays from its edges. 

Seldom has any photoplay been conceived 
with such a wealth of varied material, with 
thrills so interspersed between moments of 
quaintness and closeup bits of expressive 
pantomime. 

lor sheer material size of spectacle, ‘‘The 
Daughter of the Gods” outdoes anything 
yet seen. The mighty plain across which 
white and blaek armies charge makes one 
wonder at finding so much dry Atlantic 
island outside Cuba. The crowds of citi- 
zens and soldiers— countless, almost — 
which surcharge the great squares beneath 
Brenon’s long shots make one involuntarily 
applaud the discipline and military tech- 


nique which made this 
picture possible. There 
are wall-battles with 
all the impedimenta of 
ancient verduning, out- 
doing anything in epic 
“Cabiria.” The gnome 
village —a nation of 
miniature men—comes 
toward that Somewhere 
in Arabia hundreds 
strong, jogging alb- 
surdly on its score after 
score of donkeys; the 
reigning demoiselle of 
the fairies conducts the 
air with her demoniac 
baton—instantly it is a 
crusade, a mighty con- 
voy of crossed and 
galloping white 
knights. There’s the 


ete thrill of double ex- 


Howard Hickman as Count Ferdinand in ‘‘Civilization.’’ 


posure! 

Architectur- 
ally, “The Daughter of the Gods” is an- 
other Troy. Not merely a fortress, a wall 
and a palace were erected for its taking 
pleasures; a whole city rose, with streets 
and armies for shooting, and, afterwards, 
for fiery destruction beneath an omnivorous 
lens which sometimes likes its fodder 
cooked. 

Miss Kellerman does little acting, but 
much effective posing, and feat upon feat 
of daring which leaves no margin for fur- 
ther exploits. If she passes her water-valor 
here, she dies. I doubt if ever again will 
she undertake to swim in such a storm over 
such infernal rocks as those she is horribly 
tossed upon in one of these scenes. Nor 
will she do a more spectacular dive than 
her hundred-foot leap from one of the 
Brenon-built towers. 

Nor will any more of Miss Kellerman 
be seen, for she performs the most of her 
finny duties with no adornment save an 
overplus of artificial hair. 

From time to time producers have used 
nakedness as diversion or attraction, but 
Brenon has made a perfectly logical use, 
not of nakedness, but of nudity. One 
doesn’t suppose that the belles of an oriental 
hammam wore Hickson swimming suits ; the 
Persian poets don’t suggest it, and Alma- 
Tadema, for instance, doesn’t portray it. 
Mr. Brenon’s exquisite galaxv of hammam- 














quite properly wear—nothing. And 
There is far more 
in a paraded bit of 
absolute un- 


ettes 
you are not shocked. 
indecency, you know, 
gauze than in the natural, 
clothed. 

This is not a perfect picture. One wishes 
that there were more flashes of comedy to 
bind people and episodes together in 
warmer humanness. Occasionally Miss 
Kellerman cavorts like an H,O prima- 
donna, getting quite out of the play to sing 
an optic cadenza of splash. And again one 
longs for the dramatic value of closer, more 
contrasty photography. 

But what /as been perfect since the 
Greeks finished their big house on the 
Acropolian hill? Here is a stunning photo- 
play which is a marvel of its kind, and the 
proclaimer of its author-maker as a master- 
director of first order. For every fault it 
has a dozen excellencies. 

Mr. Shay is his sufficient self, and Jane 
Lee has an awful race for her honors as 
First Little Kid of Photoplay with her 
artless sister, Katherine. But it is Marcelle 
Hontabat, a tinily intense French girl, who 
pirouettes away with all the acting honors. 





ITH the arrival of the gentle month 
of June there descended upon Long- 
acre Square, New York, such a wt ihe of 
blood as would have 
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focused upon the same screen which for a 
year carried “The Birth of a Nation.” This 
is more than coincidence, it is challenge, 
and even if one were not inclined to employ 
comparative criticism, such circumstances 
make it practically unavoidable. To state 
the case, arbitrarily therefore, the order of 
merit of these four war spectacles must be 
awarded in the following gradation: “The 
Birth of a Nation,” “Civilization,” ‘The 
Battle Cry of Peace,” “The Fall of a Na- 
tion.”” And to make the statement com- 
plete, it must be added that an unassuming 
little five-reeler from the Fine Arts Studio, 
now several months old, “The Flying Tor- 
pedo,” should be remembered, and given 
third place. 

The strength of “Civilization” lies in a 
remarkable achievement by Thomas H. 
Ince, who has not permitted his story to be 
cheapened by the introduction of a trivial 
romance. The moment a titanic struggle 
such as is depicted in any of these creations 
is pushed aside to make way for personal 
romance, there is a long, hard drop. Mr. 
Ince has used just what story was necessary 
to knit his reels into a unified whole, and 
no more. .The King of Wredpryd has be- 
come involved in a war for which there is 
no justification but conquest. Count Ferdi- 
nand, commander of a submarine, is influ- 








flooded all the trenches 
of Europe. Two days 
before the murderous 
exploits of Macbeth 
were exposed at the 
Rialto, the Ince en- 
gines of destruction be- 
gan their work of 
wholesale slaughter at 
the Criterion, and two 
days after the Shakes- 
pearean orgy of death, 
the Thomas Dixon 
massacres were con- 
fessed at the Liberty. 
It is more than a 
coincidence that Ince 
projected his peace 
fantasia, “Civilization” 
in the same theater 
which had housed 
Blackton’s “Battle Cry 
of Peace” about a vear 
earlier, and that ‘The 
Fall of a Nation” was 











Adda Gleason 
and Monroe 
Salisbury in 

**Ramona.’’ 
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enced by a vast organiza- 
tion of women, through 
the girl he loves, to refuse to carry out an 
order to sink a liner, and in the mutiny of 
his men which results, he is badly wounded. 
Hovering between life and death he meets 
the Christus in a vision, and the Divine 
Man says: “In your body my spirit shall 
return to the world of realities and spread 
the gospel of peace.” Urged on by this 
spirit, Count Ferdinand, upon his recovery, 
makes his appeal, which finally touches the 
king and converts him. That is the erttire 
story. Upon this slender but all sufficient 
thread, the theme is woven, showing first 
the beauties of pastoral life, then the calam- 
ity of war, and finally the return to peace. 
That universal appeal, absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of any art work, known 
as “human interest,” is provided, not 
through a portrayal of the joys and sorrows 
of one little group of persons, but in a 
great series of bereavements and reunions. 
Thus there is not one “heart punch” but a 
score. 

Here, then, is the grip of “Civilization,” 
in that before Mr. Ince rolls on his heavy 
artillery, his 42-centimeter guns, his sub- 


The “Bryan scene’’ tn ‘‘The Fall of 
a Nation.”’ 





marines, his bomb-drop- 
ping aeroplanes, he has 
created a deep and enduring interest in the 
army against which these engines of death 
are operating. In the background are the 
deserted forge, the invalid mother, the tear- 
ful children, the shepherdless flocks, swiftly 
and graphically suggested in such juxta 
position that when the crash and flame of 
explosions leave the field strewn with 
bodies, there is a personal interest in the 
fate of the army, not weakened by futile 
guesses as to whether or not some hand- 
some hero will stagger off the field to clasp 
to his bosom a beauteous damsel, but an 
interest which embraces all these men, com- 
pelled by the war power to abandon all 
that makes life lovely to engage in the 
business of destroying life. 

The thrill of the spectacle must ever be 
secondary to the thrill of emotion, since it 
appeals to the brain instead of to the heart. 
Mr. Ince’s spectacle is tremendous, its me- 
chanical equipment a revelation, save in one 
respect. His air fleet is numerically strong, 
but battle planes are not to be had for the 
asking in this country. His aeroplanes are 
mere sky runabouts and roadsters, bearing 














about the same relation to a war plane as 
the familiar Detroit road-obstructor to the 


latest eight-cylinder go-devil. On sea and 
land, however, the eye is satisfied. Devas- 
tation is not represented merely by shatter- 
ing a rickety shed, and then showing a 
horde of people rushing pell mell out of a 
tenement. Nor has Mr. Ince indulged in 
that popular banality of showing soldiers 
pursuing and slaying civilians. He has en- 
deavored to approximate, as closely as pos- 
sible, actual war conditions, and has not 
attempted to lend spurious aid to his argu- 
ment by introducing incidents of doubtful 
authenticity. 

When the film was first shown to the 
supersensitive and hypermoral critics on the 
Pacific Coast, it is reported that a shrill 
protest arose to the effect that in portraying 
the Christus Mr. Ince had committed sac- 
rilege.. Despite the fact that Jesus was a 
historically real man, there is an absurd 
tradition which has fastened itself upon the 
stage, that He must not be impersonated. 
Writers, painters, sculptors, and all 
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struggle that meant something definite to 
every American, revived ancient passions 
and flung us back headlong into that mael- 
strom of the Civil War. Its scenes left us 
riven in every emotion and gasping for 
breath. It struck deep into the conscious- 
ness of every spectator as a visualization of 
something through which men he had seen 
in G. A. R. parades had passed. ‘“Civiliza- 
tion” is addressed to the mentality, and 
even in its most emotional moments never 
touches the core of our lives. Yet it stands 
head and shoulders above any other picture 
drama which has grown out of this war era. 
The scenario is by Gardner Sullivan, 
with more than a slight suggestion that he 
has read or seen the Beulah Dix piece, 
“Across the Border.” ‘The acting is sec- 
ondary. Howard Hickman of the noble 
brow is a consistent Count Ferdinand, 
Herschell Mayall an impressivé king, and 
George Fisher a truly reverent Christus. 
“Civilization” was more than a year in-mak- 
ing. In one scene the U.S. navy co-operated. 











other artists, are free to present their 
visualizations of the Man of Sorrows, 
but the actor has been barred. ‘There 
is no good reason w hy, if the spirit of 
Christ is one which should be brought 
before men, any method of achieving 
this end should be rejected. We be- 
lieve that if Jesus were on earth today 
He would gladly employ this far- 
reaching influence. In ‘Civilization’ 
He is seen moving sadly but majes- 
tically about the scenes of carnage, for 
- the purpose of leading men to higher 
ideals than power. It is a symbolism 
which appeals to both the artistic and 
the ethical senses. 

What, then, keeps this from being a 
Master Film? Simply its absence of 
intimacy. ‘These people 
are not our people, this 
king not our king, this 
war not our war, this 
flag not our flag. It is a myth 
of the imagination. True, it all 
might happen to us, or to any 
other nation, but to realize this 
the audience must pause 
and transpose its alle- 
gory into American 
terms. Note the differ- 
ence in “The Birth of a 
Nation.” Here was a 


George Beban 
and Helen 
Eddy tn 
“‘Pasquale.’’ 
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EF! KMLY grasping the parachute, we now 
descend to a consideration of the 
Thomas Dixon confection, “The Fall of a 
Nation.” Here we have our friend of last 
summer, “The Battle Cry of Peace,” with 
the punch taken out and low comedy sub- 
stituted, and Hoyt’s “A Milk White Flag” 
resurrected as a serious finale. Here we 
have the Pilgrim Fathers taking possession 
of New England to the caption, “First they 
fell upon their knees, then upon the 
aborigines.” Here we have a caption stat- 
ing that Carl Schurz and his followers 
escape to America, followed by a picture of 
six men crawling through some shrubbery. 
Here we have a sweet young girl of about 
eighteen elected as leader of a sort of vast 
lederation of Women’s clubs. Here we 
have plotters openly unloading guns from a 
truck in a city street in broad daylight. 
Here we have people taking seriously head- 
lines in a yellow journal. Here we have 
a producer the limit of whose imagination 
in ridiculing 
the peace movement 
is repeating Com- 
modore_  Blackton’s 
lampoon of W. J. 
Bryan, tiresome even 
a year ago. Here 
we have, once more, 
the spectacle of high 
comman@ers of an 
invading army drop- 
ping everything to 
force their atten- 
tions upon su gar- 
plum ingenues. And 
so on, until, as a cli- 
max of pure, triple 
distilled saccharine 
to top this pyramid 
of glucose, we have 
the loyal Americans 
regaining control of 
their country by the 
simple and direct 
method of a great 
organization of 1.,- 
200,000 delectable 
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young females in natty white suits, winning 
the love of the soldiers of the army of occu- 
pation and persuading them to desert to 
the American forces, with their heavy artil- 
lery and side-arms. Oh joy! Oh cata- 
clysms of bliss! 

The fable itself is not worth repeating, 
for it is familiar to many as the plot of 
“The Battle Cry of Peace,” with the sole 
difference that instead of saying, at the 
close, ‘“This never happened,” it shows the 
Americans regaining, in the bloodless fash- 
ion described, control of their land. ‘The 
celluloid is described by its author as “A 
story of the origin and destiny of our re- 
public by one who believes the time has 
come for a revival of the principles upon 
which it was founded.” With the propa- 
ganda feature of this film, as with that of 
‘Civilization,’ we have nothing to do. In 
these days of preparedness parades and 
political debates that can be safely left to 
the reviews which deal with such matters. 
We are concerned 
solely with the ques- 
tion of whether or 
not this is good en- 
tertainment, regard- 
less of the sincerity 
of the author’s pa- 
triotic motives. And 
it is not good enter- 
tainment because it 
is neither original 
nor spectacular. At 
this writing, twelve 
hours after witness- 
ing the display, it is 
impossible to recall 
one battle scene. 

Yet the picture 
contains some of the 
finest acting, and 
offers some of the 
finest types, ever 
projected upon the 
patient white sheet, 
and the photography 
could not well “be 
improved. Lorraine 
Huling, as general- 
issimo of the flap- 
per army, is a de- 
lightful personality, 
despite the handi- 
cap of her silly role. 
Flora MacDonald 
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as an Italian woman and Phillip Gastrock 
as her husband are perfect cameos of char- 
acterization. Numerous other types of 
minor importance are marvels of detail. 
sut it cannot be said that these are of suffi- 
cient interest to redeem, even in a measure, 
the utter failure of the piece as a whole. 
The advertising heralded this as ‘the 
first grand opera cinema.” ‘To our stub- 
bornly literal mind, grand opera suggests, 
for some reason or other, a considerable 
amount of singing. In the entire evening 
no voice was raised in lay, aria, recitative, 
chorus, cavatina, glee, cadenza or madrigal, 
save that of Mr. Dixon, who came before 
the curtain (when the audience called for 
Victor Herbert) to say how glad he was 
we all liked his piece, when it was for Vic- 
tor we were all rooting. Symphony-cinema 
it might be called, or better, a symphony 
with pictorial fetters. In the opening epi- 
sodes, where the picture prelude was lead- 
ing up to the founding of the American 
republic, Mr. Herbert displayed true Bee- 
thoven genius, introducing faint suggestions 
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themes of the various American 


of the 
national airs, and in the battle scenes the 


jargon and dissonance was so masterful 
that it almost hypnotized the audience into 
the belief that the picture was thrilling. It 
was the music which thrilled and awakened 
the flagging interest. It was not surprising, 
nor without significance, that the calls in 
the intermissions at the opening perform- 
ance were all for the composer, nor was it 
surprising that Mr. Herbert did not care to 
appear in person. ‘The question is, what 
will become of this splendid composition 
when the picture succumbs. 





“DR AMONA” is the white folks’ favorite 

story about Indians. In writing it 
Helen Hunt Jackson didn’t even penetrate 
the epidermis of the Indian character— 
much less that lack of character which un- 
makes the Southwestern Indian; indolent 
and hopeless amalgam of Castile, Aztec 
and Digger that he is, with just a trace of 
Sioux—though she fabricated a sentimental 
romance which seems liable to live a lot 
longer than the unpoetic truth. 

“Ramona,” from Clune’s picture factory, 
has waited a long time for its filming. It 
is Mr. Clune’s first feature output, and, 
directed by Donald Crisp, contains a lot of 
surprisingly good things in addition to miss- 
ing a lot of things it ought to have. 


J. P. McGowan 
(left, dealing) 
as Whispering 

Smith. 
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The film’s greatest weakness is in its 
inordinate length. As was said of a promis- 
ing candidate the first day of the Repub- 
lican National Convention, it talks itself 
right out of the nomination. It is as 
though Mr. Clune, thriftily observing 
many yards of ‘“‘over-shoot,” had remarked : 
“Well, we spent money for this; it mustn’t 
be thrown away—we'll put it right in 
here!” The night I saw the picture [| 
swelled with pride as I realized that, for 
the first time in months, I was entering a 
playhouse on time. But I was not on time. 
I was in my seat at New York’s 44th Street 
Theater at 8:14, and the first reel was half 
over. As I had no cabaret dates that night, 
and no particular desire to get home before 
sun-up, I wrestled with the entertainment 
to its finish, but by that time the majority 
of the audience had departed. 

There is a prologue and two acts, and 
each grand division is of portentous size 
and pretentious equipment. 

The prologue passes in the bright guitary 
days of Spanish California. Here the 
Gonzagas and the Morenos enjoy life in 
sumptuous manana fashion; here Angus 
Phail, the Scotch ship owner, sails away— 
and here he returns to find that love has 
wearied, watching, and that another has 
claimed his bride. Soft Wind, the squaw, 
saves him from death, and to this tragically 
assorted pair comes the baby which will 
never be able to wholly ally itself with any 
race: Ramona. Here also is Phail’s dra- 
matic desertion of the squaw, his plucking 
of his half white child from its aboriginal 
mother, and his final bestowal of it, at 
death, upon the Spanish woman who is to 
be a foster-mother at once kind and cruel. 

In Act II, Felipe, son of the haughty 
Senora Moreno, astounds his family and 
saddens the nineteen-year-old Ramona by 
declaring his love for her; and she, true to 
the whisperings of her maternal ancestry, 
falls in love with Alessandro the sheep 
shearer, son of Chief Pablo Assis of 
Temecula. As the prologue occupied the 
years between 1845 and 1864, so the second 
act supposedly occurs in 1879, when the 
eminently practical Americans were over- 
riding Indians and proud but lazy Spanish- 
Mexicans everywhere. 

In the final act, occupying the two years 
between ’79 and ’81, we see the Gringo 
occupation of California complete, and 
Alessandro, the Indian who will not under- 
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stand, burying his baby, driven from home, 
and finally over the weird borderland of 
madness by the rough pre-emptors among 
our brethren, who, if history is to be be- 
lieved, did give the tan-skins a pretty rough 
deal when they legally hocus-pocussed 
them out of lands on which they and their 
forefathers had lived for centuries. At the 
death of Alessandro, Ramona puts a peace- 
ful if not exactly happy finish to the film 
record by marrying the kindly young Span- 
ish aristocrat, Felipe Moreno, who had to 
await her husband’s passing to get her. 

“Ramona” will interest Southwesterners 
in a hundred ways that wen’t touch the 
Easterner. If Director Donald Crisp’s ex- 
traordinary —and_ successful — endeavors 
for historic accuracy in times and customs 
had been directed toward securing cumu- 
lative dramatic effect and sustained emo- 
tional appeal he would have been hailed as 
a new genius. But “Ramona” runs down 
hill. The prologue has poetry, romance, 
deep suspense, superb characterization, 
wonderful pictorial beauty and almost epic 
tragedy. The Scotchman Phail is a 
Homeric figure, with his love, faith and 
final Dantesque wandering. His Indian 
wife, deprived of her child, squatting on 
the ground with all of Lear’s tragedy in 
the depths of her dry eyes, is a grand 
savage, and the only true one in the play. 

Afterwards we run to sheep-shearing, 
and courtings, and ceremonies religious, 
social and civil—some way, the final two- 
thirds of the photoplay convince only on 
two counts: remarkable accuracy and opu- 
lence in property, costume and scene; and 
truly wonderful photography. The pro- 
gramme looks like the New York telephone 
directory, but as near as I can make out, 
the camera man was Enrico Vallejo. He 
deserves to see his name in the paper. 

Miss Adda Gleason is a Ramona of win- 
someness and sympathy, and Miss Lurline 
Lyons is remarkably true to type as Senora 
Moreno. Nigel de Brullier is equally satis- 
factory as Felipe Moreno, but Monroe 
Salisbury played Alessandro as no Indian 
who ever lived outside book covers. 

In this monstrously long photoplay Mr. 
Crisp exhibited all his old master Griffith’s 
ability to make a cast of unknown, and we 
should say in most instances comparatively 
inexperienced people, perform like veterans 
in the film Grand Army. Crisp was an apt 
student. 











ACBETH)” is great because William 

Shakespeare invested it with all the 
magnificence of his opulent imagery; take 
away the language of ‘Macbeth,” and as 
a story it is nothing more than a series of 
murders with the killer slain at the end. 
It is not half so good a story, for example, 
as was “The Price of Power,” in which a 
man’s greed overrides his conscience, makes 
him a wrecker of lives, and finally sends 
his own life crashing down with the others. 
‘To film “Macbeth,” then, called for some- 
thing more than two great actors to play 
the parts of Macbeth and his lady; it de- 
manded a director who could add some- 
thing to the story and produce a new grip, 
an original suggestion of the subtle psychic 
forces that drove Macbeth onward in his 
crimes. 

The Reliance production, with Sir Her- 
bert Tree and Constance Collier as the 
stars, is simply a good, straightforward pic- 
turization of the familiar tale of the ‘Thane 
of Glamis. One hoped much of the witches, 
hoped for a stronger suggestion of the 
supernatural. ‘True, Director John Emer- 
son’s hags are plenty ugly, and fade away 
in the accepted manner, as does likewise 
Banquo’s ghost. 

But all these things are familiar tricks. 
Speaking quite seriously, Director Emer- 
son seems tied to a Tree. In a film which 
runs nearly three hours one has a right to 
look for invention, striking effects, tension 
and mystery. 

The one great moment in the film, when 
everybody forgot the book, was where Mac- 
beth and his wife wait in their room for 
Duncan to go to sleep, in order that they 
may have an opportunity to murder him. 
- Other scenes alternate—the king’s prepara- 
tions for retirint, Macduff’s premonition of 
evil—and then back again to these two 
tense, staring figures, immobile and _ por- 
tentous. Let the king pray, let Macduff 
ride like mad for Inverness, here is tragedy, 
poised and ready to strike. In acting and 
piecing of scenes this is a master bit. 

But there are details that annoy, such as 
the huge harp with strings of loose rubber 
tubing, or some such material, and the pro- 
jection of a scene wherein the army of 
Macduff, besieging Dunsinane, apparently 
thinks to capture the fortress by gathering 
in mass formation under the walls, where 
they will be handy recipients of molten 
metal, rocks, and such other missiles, and 
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trying to scare the defenders out by waving 
flags on the ends of spears. It is about 
time some director with a little curiosity in 
his makeup, took a day off to learn how 
the sieges of castles were actually con- 
ducted. ‘The approved method was to sur- 
round them and starve them out, but that 
is not dramatic of course. 

To return to the main theme, the picture 
fails of greatness because it relied upon 
stellar acting, and after the first few epi- 
sodes, this acting consisted, on the part of 
Sir Herbert, of staring and wobbling, and 
the staring eye when translated into black 
and white, becomes extremely monotonous. 
Miss Collier was more versatile in her 
moods, and her sleepwalking scene was de- 
cidedly eerie. Doubtless, to the millions 
who never have seen Sothern as the arch 
murderer, and some actress of the caliber 
of the late Helen Modjeska as his tempt- 
ress, particularly to the millions who never 
even have read the classic, this film will be 
a revelation of thrills. To us who have 
been reading and seeing the play for more 
years than we care to admit, it brings little 
of interest. But for one thing at least, 
many thanks—the Reliance folks were able 
to find material for their captions in the 
lines of the play itself, for the most part, 
even though there does seem to be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the spelling of the 
word “weird.” 


THE PROGRAMMES 


VERY serious thing may be said 

about the regular issues of the man- 

ufacturers during the past month: 
it has been a month which, taken as a 
would not have made one intelli- 
gent convert to photodrama. 

What does this mean? It means that it 
has been one of the dullest, flattest periods 
in the history of film plays—apart from 
the extraordinary features just discussed. 
It has been a thirty-day term of repetition, 
tawdry romance, common crime, hackneyed 
atonements and sugar-coated endings. No 
studio bears all the blame; each one has 
some of it. 

Photodrama needs intelligent converts, 
and any period that does not make them is 
an artistic tragedy. It is the intelligent 
man and woman who, by their demands, 
will raise this great silent voice to its su- 
preme eloquence. Things happen in this 
world, and out of it, by virtue of causes. 
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An art rises in response to an artistic feel- 
ing in its vicinity ; where there is no artistic 
feeling expression keeps its dead level of 
hopelessly uninspired mediocrity. ‘The ar- 
tistic photoplay is a kindler of emotion and 
favorable sentiment, but it is not a self- 
starter. If there is something to -draw 
clever people to the silver-sheet temples, 
the clever people will see that clever plays 
are not neglected. But if our manufactur- 
ers continue to offer yellow-back adven- 
tures, servant’s romances and messenger- 
boy thrills what clever person is going to 
pay any attention to the optic playshop ? 

Our producers won’t find it hard to bell- 
ring an audience into attending a ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion,” or “A Daughter of the Gods,” or a 
“Macbeth,” but big audiences for these pic- 
tures is not the crying need of the photo- 
play field-general. We must have good 
plays in our programmes, for every day in 
the year it is the programme material which 
diverts the nation. The great multi-reel 
feature comes only once in awhile. 

If the spurious dramatic coin now circu- 
lating is standard, something is wrong with 
the standard-setters. If this stuff is right, 
we are a nation of dubs, bounders, slackers, 
and half-wits. 

“It’s easy to tear down,” you say? 

Certainly. Then let’s build up. 

We need intelligent authorship and less 
demand for mere quantity. 

Some one said, recently: ‘‘Photodrama 
burns up stories faster than all the creative 
imaginations of the world can make them. 
Plot falls down because it is bleeding to 
death. ‘The authors simply can’t keep go- 
ing as long as the motto of a jaded public 
is ‘a play aday.’ ‘The plays have got to be 
mediocre because there are so many of 
them.” 

Here’s an expression diametrically op- 
posed: “It is the producing manager who 
cuts the soul out of the plays. The pro- 
ducing manager has no belief in the intelli- 
gence of his audience. He is assured that 
the public does not want innovation, bold- 
ness or cleverness. Above all, according to 
his gospel, it does not want the truth. It 
wants to be lulled rather than stimulated ; 
it wants the smirk of a sweetened lie in 
invariable preference to the roughly in- 
vigorating fist of honesty. According to 
the manager, the public wants pretty plays 
with taffy endings, and the fellow who can 
grind out this schedule most unfailingly is 
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the little white-haired boy among authors.” 

For ourselves, we believe neither of these 
statements. ‘That is, we do not in any sense 
believe them wholly. We. think overpro- 
duction has used up a lot of story-notions, 
and we know that managers are conven- 
tional and ofttimes timid, yet— 

Our best producing managers are men. 
who succeeded because they were different 
from other men. Opulence has no doubt 
dulled the fine edge of their daring, but 
we doubt very much if they have the dread- 
ful opinion of the American public which 
the pessimists prescribe for them. 

The managerial sin—and this goes for 
pretty nearly every one of them—is over- 
faith in a director’s ability to pick and 
write, and in underpaying the author. Time 
was when the director was czar—and de- 
served to be. But the art-business has 
broadened and widened until it has reached 
the specialization age. No longer can one 
man. or one set of men do it all. Nowadays 
the director should no more be expected to 
write or originate his plays than he should 
be expected to keep the books or draw the 
payroll. Big authors will put their spiritual 
inventions into the camera’s field only when 
the material return is proportional to the 
return for the same flow of originality be- 
tween covers or behind footlights. Gold 
can’t be melted into genius, but genius has 
learned to melt itself into gold. But do 
not forget that the manager is victim of a 
system “which makes him produce more 
plays than he can possibly issue with profit. 





MONG the very few pieces of the past 

month which have any worth at all, 

Morosco’s ‘‘Pasquale”’ sticks out like a sore 
thumb on a pianist. 

It’s fairly wonderful, when you come to 
think of it, that no one before Mr. George 
Beban and his collaborator dreamed of ap- 
plying the war-problems of foreign born 
American citizens to purposes of dramatic 
plot. 

Here we have a perfectly lifelike Italian 
grocer and a perfectly lifelike Italian 
banker, both moved by a great love for the 
fatherland—and both setting the match to 
incipient domestic tragedies by their de- 
partures. Had Mr. Beban found a way 
out of his five-fathom suspense other than 
through the death of his unwanted people, 
“Pasquale” would have been a complete 

(Continued on page 160) 











NITA KING, 


one of the most versa- 
tile girls of the films! 


More and more the photoplay 
demands of those to whom it delivers regu- 
lar pay envelopes that they shall risk them- 
selves really, cry actual tears, laugh life- 
likely, do pranks naturally, faint without 
foozling, preside over a servanted dinner as 
one to the manor born, pour tea like an 
English Violet, climb the same side of a 
bronc as a Montana cowgirl does, perpetrate 
a rarebit without strings, fly a monoplane, 
simulate the saturated state of Carry when 
they had to carry Carry to the ferry and the 
ferry carried Carry to the Shore because 
Carry couldn’t carry any more (which sort 
of simulation without stimulation isn’t al- 
ways so droll), sing beside babyboy in the 
dreamy dusk, loop the loop in a roaring 
automobile, and be prepared for action 
whether one is asleep with fatigue or too 
fatigued to sleep. 

If you Miss King in a_photo- 
play, racing an automobile, or nursing a 
wounded soldier, or editing a paper, or 
managing a mothers’ meeting, or address- 
ing a crowd of men, or sailing a boat, or 
cooking a meal, or fighting a timber wolf, 


see 


All- 
Around 
Anita 


AUTO OR AVIATION 
STUFF, NO ONE 
NEEDS TO DOUBLE 
FOR ANITA’ KING 


By 
Grace Kingsley 


or running an airship, or teaching school, 
there will be nothing “phoney” or faked 
about it. It will be the ‘‘sincere stuff,” as 
the newspaper men say. Miss King not 
only can but has done all these things 
“off-stage.” 

How would you expect such a versatile 
young lady to look? Just irritatingly self- 
confident, disagreeably competent—a shirt- 
waist-and-skirt person with keen eyes and 
a cold, critical manner — wouldn’t you? 
Instead of which, the young woman who 
met me at the door of her Hollywood bun- 
galow looked as delightfully helpless, as 
charmingly useless (clad in a foolishly 
ruffed heliotrope afternoon gown) as any 
masculine heart could desire. Her voice 
has a slow, drawling note, and there’s a 
softly humorous little glint in her eyes if 
you say anything that amuses her. 

When she had made some lemonade, 
some very good lemonade, I was entirely 
convinced of her feminineness. No man 
ever makes lemonade. 

She explained she was resting after the 
strenuousness of her last picture in which 
she is being starred by the Lasky Company 
with Victor Moore. 
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Tired? Not at ail, 

despite the evidence; 

but ready for a race 

or @ little jaunt to 
’ Frisco. 


The fraction of a second 
after making a 72-foot 
leap — not hurt, just 
stunned, 
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“Can you shoot a gun?” I demanded. 
“Well, yes, I’ve fooled ’round with a gun a little.” 
“Run an airship?” 
“Why, I’ve done it once or twice—nothi1 
speak of—just happened—.” 
“Have you ever written?” 
“Oh, I was women’s club editor of a Min- 
‘neapolis paper once. But pray what has all 
this to do with my career as an actress ?”’ 
Now Miss King is a very good screen 
actress indeed. So she naturally wished 
to talk about her work. However, a ver- 
satile person, who can do anything from 
running an airship to running an incu- 
bator, who can draw pictures as well as 
act in them, who is a milliner as well 
as a mummer—isn’t that a sure-enough 
alliteration? —is too interesting to be 
allowed to escape without explaining. 
About the gun. It was Carey King, 
her husband, now dead, who told me of 
that. A few years ago, at the beginning 
of the strife in Mexico, she was living 
on the outskirts of Mexico City. Some 
Mexican soldiers stopped at her house one 
day and asked for a drink of water. Her 
Mexican maid served them. One of them recog- 
nized the girl as a friend of the rival faction, 
and started to seize her. Miss King heard the 
girl’s screams, and rushed to help her. There were 
no men of the family on the place—and Anita 
King got a bullet through her arm. The soldiers 
finally seized and shot the Mexican girl, but not 
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until Miss King had made a valiant battle 
and risked her own life! Some spark of 
manhood must have remained in the Mex- 
ican leader, for he called his men away, 
and left the brave girl alone. She man- 
aged to bind up the wounded arm, but 
fainted before the family came home. 

And I think the bravest thing I ever 
knew a girl to do—since the feat called 
for no mere spurt of spirit but for steady 
courage, a dauntless will—was the thing 
she did last summer—driving across the 
country alone in an automobile. Accosted 
by Indians in Nevada, by tramps in the 
snowsheds of the Rockies, single-handed 
destroying a timber-wolf which attacked 
her on the edge of the big American desert, 
and most of all being at the mercy of the 
desert heat, of strange roads, of the storms 
of the Middle West and the dangers of the 
mountains. 

“About writing, now?” one asks. 

“Oh, I have the news sense,” said Miss 
King. “I’m sure of that. And I love 
general assignments. But when the 
women’s clubs began to fight, and my news- 
paper put me on that, I simply couldn’t 
get used to the temperature. No, I’d rather 
run my car off the edge of a precipice’— 
1 ‘feature’ actually accomplished by her in 
her late picture for the Lasky Company— 
“than to try to report a meeting of a 
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women’s club where the women are quar- 
reling.” 

“Well, how about school-teaching ?” 

‘“‘No money, my dear. And while I 
loved the children, there’s something about 
Friday afternoon piece-speaking that gets 
on my nerves. Besides, there are moments 
when nothing does Johnny any good except 
spanking, and confidentially I can’t bear 
the thought of a big husky woman like 
myself picking on an infant. I leave it 
for someone else.” 

“And driving an air-ship ?” 

“Glorious! Glorious! But if you will 
look about you, you will notice a terrible 
dearth of air-ship lines. It seems not at all 
like a steady occupation, and a steady occu- 
pation I must have.” 

The latest accomplishment of Miss King, 
and the one showing an entirely different 
angle of her nature, is the formulating of 
a plan for the protection of girls who 
have dreams of becoming motion picture 
actresses. This she accomplished in con- 
sultation with Judge Thomas White, of 
the Women’s Court, in Los Angeles, and 
Police Chief Snively, and in furtherance 
of the plan Miss King has been appointed 
a City Mother, and each motion picture 
plant will also have its woman officer, who 
will look into the qualifications, the lives 
and actions of all girls applying for work. 





Once Upon a Time 


HERE were no moving pictures then, 

Commotion tales of love and sin; 

No Keystone capers nor film newspapers 
To lure us from the traffic’s din. 


There were no boards of censors then 
To tell us what was wrong and what was 


right ; 


To muffle kisses or stay the hisses 


When the erstwhile villain, 


just before the 


last act, stepped in front of the Peruna 


ad. on the curtain and, 
sympathetic undertaker, announced: 


in the voice of a 
“On 


behalf of the management and the entire 


Cc ompany - 


East Lynne, 





I thank you, 
tomorrow night.” 


and remem-bah— 


AL. COHN 





PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 


Number ViI—Complete in this issue. 


For explanation see opposite page. 


FIND TITLES IN THIS LIST 


ANGLED Facts 
Fate’s Boomerang 


Salvation Joan 
Tess of the Storm Country 
A Dash of Courage 
The Bugle Call 
David Garrick 
The Floorwalker 
God’s Country and the 
Caught by the Seminoles 
The Feud Girl 
A Perilous Love 
The Unwritten Law 
Her Maternal Right 
Not My Sister 
The Turning Point 
The Sign 
The No-Good Guy 
The Feast of Life 
Civilization’s Child 
Diplomacy 
Big Jim Garrity 
The Gilded Spider 
Crippled Hand 
Woman Behind the 
The Last Act 
Slander 
Damaged Goods 
Counsel for the Defense 
The Iron Claw 
Sins of Men 
Blazing Love 
Conscience of John David 
The Good Bad Man 
Half a Rogue 
What the Signpost Said 
The Quality of Faith 
The Struggle 
Revelations 
Gay Lord Waring 
The Race 
The Children in the House 
The Woman’s Law 
The Spoilers 
Two Men of Sandy Bar 
The Heart of Nora Flynn 
A Mother Who Paid 
Susan Rocks the Boat 
The Quality of Faith 
The Chain Invisible 
The Crossing 
Sudden Riches 
The Yaqui 
The Lost Bridegroom 
The Flames of Johannis 
His Bitter Pill 
Comrade John 
The Eternal Sapho 
San Francisco’s Chinatown 
Blue Blood and Red 
Playing with Fire 
The Elder Brother 
By Whose Hand 
The Crippled Hand 
The Red Circle 


Woman 


Man 





Half a Rogue 

Loyalty 

Audrey 

The Corner e 

The Supreme Temptation 

The Little Shepherd of Bargain 
Row 

The Saleslady 

Poor Little Pippina 

The Blacklist 

Maria Rosa 

The Eternal Sapho 

Who’s Guilty? 

The Little Girl Next Door 

The Primal Lure 

The Cycle of Fate 

The Feast of Life 

The Heart of Paula 

Puddenhead Wilson 

Liberty Hall 

A Youth of Fortune 

A Rough Night 

Out of the Drifts 

The Eternal Grind 

A Busy Day 

A Colored Girl’s Love 

Across the Footlights 

The Two-Edged Sword 

Marble Heart 

The Hand of Peril 

Tangled Fates 

The Wrong Address 

A Million a Minute 

The Bugle Call 

According to Law 

The Shadow of Doubt 

Nearly a King 

The Comeback 

Around the Corner 

Vultures of Society 

The Kiss of Hate 

Bucking Society 

The Beggar of Cawnpore 

Little Meena’s Romance 

By Stork Delivery 

The Red Widow 

A Wife's Sacrifice 

The Foundling 

Susan Rocks the Boat 

The Bugle Call 

A Half Million Bribe 

The Matchmakers 

For the Love of Mike and Rosie 

Susie the Sleuth 

The Two-Edged Sword 

The Vital Question 

The Adventures of Kathleen 

April 

The Little Beggar of Shepherd Row 

Feathertop 

Race Memories 

Alas and Alack 

A Lucky Blowout 

A Maid and a Man 

Rags and the Girl 


(List Continued on Second Page 


Playmate 

On the Minute 

The Newlywed’s Mixup 
The Precious Packet 
Sign of the Times 
Parting of the Ways 
Mysteries of Myra 
The Closed Road 
Molly Make Believe 
The Lonesome House 
The Snow Bird 

The Hero of Submarine D-2 
The Strange Case of Mary Page 
A Modern Thelma 
Lying Lips 

Blazing Love 

The Moment Before 
The Love Mask 

The Feature of Life 
The Sins of Men 

The Stepping Stone 
My Lady’s Slipper 
The Eternal Grind 

A Day That Is Dead 
A Double Exposure 

A Fatal Dumping 
Affinities 

A Flight for a Fortune 
A Fool and His Money 
Some Speeders 

A Girl and Two Boys 
A Happy Pair 

A Good Business Deal 
A Man and His Mate 
The Single Act 

The Reward 

The Rivals 
Persistence Wins 

One to Three 

A Man and His Mate 
Race Memories 

An American Citizen 
The Better Way 

A Matter of Seconds 
The Black Hand 
Caught 

An Inside Tip 

A Peach and a Pair 

A Ride for a Bride 

As It Happened 

At the Hour of Eleven 
The Buried Treasure 
The Butterfly 

Butting In 

By a Strange Road 

A Close Shave 

By Whose Hand? 

At 12 o’Clock 

A Wild Ride 

A Woman’s Mistake 
By Fair Means or Foul 
The Card of Mystery 
A Case of Beans 
Capturing the Cook 





Cats 


Following) 








First Prize, $10.00, Mrs. 


HERE ARE 

CONTEST NO. 
R. E. Gann, 
Locust St., Chillicothe, Mo. 


Second Prize, $5.00, Mrs. Vida L. Hannaford, N. J 
90 Kirtland St., Lynn, Mass. 


Third Prize, $3.00, Earl Smith, Cullison, Kan, 
Fourth Prize, 82.00, Mrs. J. W. Hinkson, R. F. 


D. No. 9, Cynthiana, Ky. 


THE JUNE WINNERS 


5. town, N. Y.: 


812 


Elsie Erdman, 


St. Hyacinthe, 


Miss Henrietta M. 
204 Auburn St., Grass Valley, Cal.; Miss Leona 
Ketchum, 188 E. 12th St., Portland, Ore.; Miss 


.-;: Mrs. Louis F. Payan, 143 Girouard St., 
Quebec, Can. 


THE CORRECT JUNE TITLES 


“Bad Man Mason.” 


Dangerfield, 


29 Romaine Ave., Jersey City, 



































H, S. 


Gaynor, 415 


Tenn.; F. Byron Neale, 








Ten $1.00 Prizes to the Following: 


Dollard, Sumter, S. C.; O. C. Fletcher, 
R, F. D. No. 4, San Diego, Cal.; Mrs. James H. 
New York City; 
Miss Florence Herman, 197 Castle St., Geneva, 
N. Y.; Ethel Neide, 543 N. Fourth St., Memphis, 


19 Lake St., 


Lexington Ave., 


“For King and Country.”’ 
“The Man with the Hoe” 
“A Lodging for the Night.” 
“Hands Invisible.” 

“Dot on the Dayline Boat.” 
“The Fifth Commandment.’’ 
“Her Choice.” 
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Coopers- 
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FOURTEEN CASH PRIZES 


OR the correct or nearest correct answers to these pictures. The awards are cash, without any string 

whatever to them. This is the seventh of a series of novel feature contests to interest and benefit 
our readers at absolutely no cost to them—-the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE way. The awards are all for this 
month’s contest. 








































THE PRIZES 


lst Prize, $10.00. 
2nd Prize, $5.00. 
3rd Prize, $3.00. 
4th Prize, $2.00. 
Ten Prizes, $1.00 each. 


Each scene represents the 
name of a popular photoplay 
which will be found in the list 
on the opposite page and the 
page following. These illustra- 
tions are not of scenes from the 
plays, but are of the titles. In 
the case of ties, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded to the senders 
of the answers involved. 


= 
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* * Write plainly below each picture the title which you think it best represents. 
Directions Place your own name and complete address on the margin at the bottom of this 
page. Cut the leaf out and mail it to “Title Contest,’ PHoTropLAy MAGAZINE, 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago. Or you may send in your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 
Number your answers to correspond with the numbers of the pictures. We have eliminated from this 
contest all red tape and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. All answers must be mailed 
before August first. Awards for this list will be published in PmoropLay MaGaziInw. Look for this 
contest each month. 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 


(See preceding page for explanation.) 


LIST OF TITLES CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE PRECEDING 


Caught By a Thread 

The Winner Wins 

A Woman Went Forth 

The Western Way 

What Money Will Do 

When Fate Spins 

The Widow and the Twins 
The Victor 

The Weaker Brother 

A Stranger in Camp 

Sweedie Learns to Ride 
Sunshine and Showers 

A Study in Tramps 

The Test 

Thanks for the Lobster 

That Terrible Kid 

She Was a Peach 

No Quarter 

The Chief’s Goat 

The Chicken Inspector 

The Cherry Pickers 

Caught With the Goods 

A Race for a Life 

It's an Ill Wind 

“¢. D’’ 

The Choice 

A Close Call 

Clothes Count 

The Combination 

Three Comrades 

The Conquest of Man 

The Drudge 

Eagle’s Nest 

Eleven to One 

The Elder Brother 

Etta of the Footlights 

Every Man’s Money 
Everything Against Him 

An Expensive Visit 

The Face in the Crowd 

The False and the True 

The False Shadow 

Farewell to Thee 

Fashion and the Simple Life 
Fifty-fifty 

The Running Fight 

The Woman in Black 

You Never Can Tell 

The Upper Hand 

Their Interest in Common 
They Looked Alike 

Through the Eves of Love 
Too Late 

The Tramp’s Dog 

Two and Two 

The Speeder’s Revenge 
Shadows 

She Made Herself Beautiful 
She Winked 

The Open Door 

Tiny Hands 

Two Little Vagabonds 

An Unlucky Suitor 

The Usual Way 

The Valley of the Moon 
The Way Back 

The Way of a Woman's Heart 
What Might Have Been 
When Her Idol Fell 

When My Lady Smiles 
When Rubin Came to Town 
When We Were Twenty-one 
Where Hapiness Dwells 
Which Shall It Be? 

The Wolf-Man 

The Woman Who Dared 

A Chase by Moonlight 

The Accomplice 

Across the Great Divide 
The Wood Nymph 

Dizzy Heights and Daring Hearts 
The Death Lot 
Lydia Gilmore 
Madame Butterfly 
The Rack 

Judge Not 

The Other Side of the 
The Unknown 
The Labyrinth 
How Molly Made Good 
The Great Pearl Tangle 
A Dignified Family 
An Eavesdropper 


Door 
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Affinities 

After the Storm 

A Game of Love 

A Girl and Two Boys 
The Agony of Fear 

A Healthy Neighborhood 
A Maid and a Man 
Man and His Money 

A Man’s Way 

A Message through Flames 
A Midas of the Desert 
A Misplaced Foot 

A Mixup in Males 

And He Never Knew 
An Honest Young Man 
An Idyll of the Hills 
An Image of the Past 
An Independent Woman 
A Girl Who Dared 

A Happy Pair 

A Night’s Adventure 
An Unlucky Suitor 

A Peach and a Pair 
A One Night Stand 

A Question of Courage 
Little Women 

A Rural Romance 

A Shriek in the Night 
As It Happened 

At the Edge of Things 
At the Hour of Eleven 


Autumn Love 

A Will and a Way 

Before and After 

Big Brother Bill 

Brass Buttons 

The Brave Deserve the Fair 
Caught in the Act 

A Chasm 

The Child of the Desert 
The Clause of Greed 
Coincidence 

Dad and the Girls 

The Children of the Forest 
Comrades 

Courage 

A Day on the Force 





A Deed of Daring 

The Desert Sting 
Destiny’s Night 

The Elder Brother 

An Equal Chance 

The Escort 

The Eternal Feminine 
The Family Divided 
From the Shadows 

From the Flames 
Gentleman of Nerves 
The Good Old Summertime 
The Great Game 

Her Choice 

Courage and the Man 
The Cross in the Desert 
Her Easter Hat 

Her Return 

Brother Officers 

The Hired Girl 

His First Performance 
His Last Deal 

The Idlers 

In a Difficult Position 
In Fear of His Past 
His Last Trick 

His Sister’s Kiddies 

The House Maid 

The Influence of a Child 
In the Heart of the Hi'ls 
In the Midst of the Wilds 
In the Open 

In the Valley 

It Was Like This 

Into the Dark 

Just Kids 

The Leading Lady 

Lest We Forget 

The Proof 

Producing a Nation’s Pride 
The Pipe Dream 

A Pious Undertaking 
Other Man’s Wife 

| Other People’s Business 


At the End of a Perfect Day 





| In the 





Peanuts and Bullets 

A Pair of Prodigals 
$1,000 Reward 

Officer Henderson 
O’Flanagan’s Luck 

Nearly a Bride 

Mrs. Randolph's New Secretary 
A Modern Othello 

Modern Enoch Arden 

The Merchant of Venice 
Matty’s Decision 

The Magic Note 

Lost in Mid-Ocean 

The Lost Diamond 

The Lilliputian’s Courtship 
Just Jim 

The Jilt 

In Tune 

In the Vale of Sorrow 

In the Hour of Temptation 
In Old Mexico 

In a Difficult Position 

A Hot Finish 

Her Three Mothers 

High Spots on Broadway 
The Greyhound 

God Is Love 

The Happier Man 

The Double Shadow 
Cousin Billy 

The Circular Path 
Broncho Billy and the Land 
Cartoons in the Seminary 
The Call of Motherhood 
Business Rivals 
Awakening of Donna Isolla 
A Skin Game 

An Eleventh Hour Performance 
A Duel at Dawn 

A Circus Romance 

The Red Virgin 

The Rajah’s Sacrifice 
Queering Cupid 

The Pride of Jemico 

The Pitfall 

Peggy Lynn Burglar 

A Paradise Lost 

The Other Train 

On the Job 

Old Mother Grey 

Naughty Henrietta 

The Murdoch Trial 

Me an’ Bill 

The Man Who Did Not Die 
A Message from Mars 
The Man Trail 

Love’s Railroad 

In the Nick of Time 
Hunting a Husband 
Probation 

Queen of Hearts 

The Real Imposter 

Pearls of the Baltic 

The Parasite 

The Outlaw’s Revenge 
One Summer’s Sequel 

Oh, Baby! 


| The Octopus 
| The Mystic Ball 


Mismated 

Mary Magdalene 

Love on an Empty Stomach 
The Little Engineer 


| Kronstadt 


Justice or Love 
Izzy’s Night Out 
Ranks 

Her Answer 

Gypsy Love 

Going to the Dogs 
Frontier Mother 
Eyes That See Not 
Du Barry 

Dirty Face Dan 

A Cute Little Bear 
Cohen’s Luck 
Caught in a Flue 
Bobby’s Medal 

Ben Bolt 

Applied Romance 
A Matter of Seconds 
A Fortune in Pants 
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Attantic City.—“The Golden 
Chance,” was so entitled because of the turn of 
fate which liberated Mary Denby (Cleo Ridgely) 
from her dissolute husband and gave her the op- 
portunity to live the life for which she was fitted. 
Wally Reid apparently was the golden chance and 
she grabbed him in a manner, subtle, perhaps, but 
nevertheless sure. 


U. R., Kimsatt, S. Dax., and G. E. M., Bara- 
TON, Minn.—Her name since her marriage is Lot- 
tie Pickford Rupp. Annette Kellerman, of course, 
played the title role in “Neptune’s Daughter,” 
but her sister, Angela, was Katherine Lee; 
Neptune was William Welsh and King William 
was William E. Shay. It was a Universal seven 
reeler. Irene Hunt and George Walsh were the 
principal players in Reliance’s “The Celestial 
Code.” In “The Quest,” by Selig, Ann Drew 
was the girl; in “The Quest,” by American, 
Margarita Fischer was the center of interest. 


B. L., Hamiiton, Ont., and L. R., East Hunt- 
INGTON, W. Va—David King in “The Found- 
ling,” with Mary Pickford, was Edward Martin- 
dell. Francis X. Bushman is married to a non- 
professional. “Why were the captions in ‘The 
Serpent’ written in poetry?” Why, indeed! The 
film Muse winged its wav across that screen on 
very wobbly planes. The soldiers in the battle 
scenes were from the New York guard, the guns 
being those of the 2d N. Y. F. A. Addresses: 
James Morrison and Earle Williams, Eastern 
Vitagraph studio; Edward Earle and Kempton 
Greene, Edison studio. 


. 


E. C., Reponpo Beacu, Carir.—Mollie Wood, 
opposite Dustin Farnum, in “The Virginian,” 
(Lasky) was Winifred Kingston. Billy Elmer 
was Trampas; Anita King, Mrs. Ogden; Mon- 
roe Salisbury, Mr. Ogden; H. B. Carpenter, 
Spanish Ed, and Dick LaReno was Balaam. 
Keith, in “Rags,” was Marshall Neilan; the 
Earl of Bassett in “Gretna Green,” was Wil- 
muth Merkyl. Lois Meredith and Owen Moore 
took the leads in “Help Wanted,” as the little 
stenographer and the son of her employer, who 
was Hobart Bosworth; the other stenographer 
was Myrtle Stedman ‘and Helen Wolcott was 
Owen Moore’s sister. 





F. P., Hamitton, Ont.—In the Thanhouser 
film, “In Baby’s Garden,” Helen Badgley was the 
youthful disturber who planted her uncle’s uncut 
diamonds -in her garden to raise a “tarrara.” 
Thomas A. Curran was the man-from-the-colo- 
nies who became the diamond seedsman to Her 
Majesty, the Kidlet. 


E. L., Porttanp, Ore.—Wheeler Oakman, hero 
of “The Ne’er Do Well,” and the juvenile lead of 
“The Spoilers,” was born in Washington, D. C., 
February 21, 1890. He played for a time on the 
stage, going from the footlights to the Selig 
studios where he continues. He has been sten 
in a great many of their shorter films and in 
“The Rosary,” and “The Carpet from Bagdad,” 
as well as the two mentioned. Brown hair, blue 
eyes, six feet tall, weight 160. His wife is 
Gertrude Ryan. 


L. C., OKLAHOMA Ciry.—It is indeed the same 
Wally Reid who played the part of Don Jose 
opposite Farrar in the Lasky “Carmen,” and the 
part of the blacksmith in “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” He also has the lead in “The Golden 
Chance,” and “To Have and to Hold.” Adress 
Geraldine Farrar and Marjorie Daw at the Lasky 


office in Hollywood and Cleo Madison at Uni- 
versal City. 
H. A. W., Ottawa, Ont.—Dustin Farnum is 


with the Morosco studio in Los Angeles, a recent 
film being “The Call of the Cumberlands.” in 
which he and Winifred Kingston take the. leads. 


J. Z., East Downincton, Pa.—The exteriors 
of “The Eternal City,” Pauline Frederick’s first 
film appearance, were taken in Rome, though the 
interiors were from the Famous Players’ studios. 
The cast is entirely too long to print in full as 
there are nearly three dozen players mentioned, 
but Miss Frederick was Donna Roma; Thomas 
Holding, David Rossi (David Leone) ; Frank 
Losee, Baron Bonelli; Fuller Mellish, Pope Pius 
XI; and Kittens Richert and Arthur Oppen- 
heim were Little Roma and Little David. Pearl 
White was born in Missouri but you will have 
to do your own guessine as to her age, and we 
advise you to guess right, if you guess at all, as 
she has red hair. Address Norma and Constance 


Talmadge at the Fine Arts studio. 
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J. H., Sypney, N. S. W.—Many thanks for the 
clippings from Australian papers. Yes, indeed, 
pictures are the one standard subject of interest 
the world over, and the same plays are shown 
throughout all the English speaking countries. 
Write us again, even though it is a long time be- 
tween your letter and the arrival of the magazine 
containing the answers. 


M. B. W., Loursvi_tte, Ky.—Lubin’s “Valley of 
Lost Hope,” was produced by Romaine Fielding 
and he and Mildred Gregory played the leading 
roles. Fielding also produced “The Eagle’s Nest,” 
und “The Desert Honeymoon.” 


J. C., Wayne, Pa., E. B., 
OKLAHOMA City.—Lasky’s 
Arab,” was filmed at 
nearby points. Yes, 


Cuicaco and L. F. B., 

production ot “The 
the Hollywood studio and 
Theda Bara has played a 
“good” role, as she was one of the sisters in 
“The Two Orphans” (Fox). House Peters is 
married. Florence Reed may be addressed in 
care of Pathe; Fay Tincher at the Fine Arts 
studio. 

P. A., Granp Rapips, Micu.—Blanche Ring 
appeared in only one film for Morosco, “The 
Yankee Girl,” Forrest Sti inley playing the part of 
the young American. essie Barriscale was seen 
in “The Green ert “The Reward,” “The 
Devil,” and “The Cup of Life,” besides the plays 
you mention. 


W. O. K., Granp Rapips, Micu.—A “slap- stick 
comedy” is one in which there is a great deal of 
rough and tumble work and horseplay. They are 
usually without much plot of any sort and derive 
their interest from the rapid succession of events 
and the mishaps that befall the characters ri ather 
than from the story. A “free-lance writer’ is 
one who is not under contract with any company, 
writing as he sees fit and submitting his manu- 
scripts to whomsoever he wishes. 


A. C. P., New York City.—May Emory is the 
girl who ensnares father and son in “His Father’s 
Footsteps,” the infatuated father being Ford Ster- 
ling and the son Bob Vernon. May Emory is 
also the girl in “Perils of the Park,” another 
Keystone. Your description of the other play does 
not serve to identify it and we shall have to pass 
it up. 

C. N. B., Wasnincton.—‘Why doesn’t Vita- 
graph let Anita Stewart play opposite James Mor- 
rison ? He would make a much better ‘team- 
mate’ than Earle Williams.” Perhaps they will 
some time. James Morrison was born in Mat- 
toon, Ill., in 188%. Essanay has not stated the 
name of the fat boy in “A Night at the Show,” 
but we shall probably be able to give you the in- 
formation later on. Julia Dean has played with 
Ince and also with Universal since she began pic- 
ture work. So far as we know neither Nora 
Bayes nor Nazimova has been filmed. 


H. C. B., Tyrone, Pa.—John Hines was the 
funny reporter in “The Club,” a World film, star- 
ring Martha Hedman. He played juvenile roles 
in “Sherlock Holmes” and “Too Much Johnson,’ 
both revivals of William Gillett plays, in Decem- 
ber of 1910 at New York City. Pauline Frederick 
has dark brown hair. Owen Moore is with Trian- 
gle at present playing in the East, and will soon 
be seen opposite Dorothy Gish in other Fine Arts 
films. Robert Warwick is with the World and 
his last film so far is “The Fruits of Desire.” 
Dorothy Green was the girl in “Women and 
Wine,” with William Elliot, and she recently 
came upon the screen again as the vamp in “A 
Parisian Romance.” We do not know of such a 
company as you mention. 
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. M. C., CoLtorapo Sprincs.—No, Marguerite 
Clark has never been married. Her stage debut 
was made in Baltimore in 1899 and her first 
screen appearance was in Famous Players’ 
“Wildflower,” released October 15, 1914. George 
Beban played the lead in “An Alien,” (adapted 
from his stage success, “The Sign of the Rose’’), 
“The Italian,” with Clara Williams, and “The 
Pawn of Fate’; the last a World, the other two 
by Ince. 


R. B., Tuxepo Park, N. Y., and J. S., WinnI- 
PEG.—Winifred Kingston played opposite Dustin 
Farnum in the film version of “The Squaw Man.” 
Cleo Madison has never occupied the cover of 
PuoropLay, although there was an interesting 
interview with her, entitled “Cleo, the Crafts- 
woman,” in the January issue. Anna Shaefer is 


with Vitagraph in Hollywood. 


M. B., NASHVILLE, writes: “I had heard so 
much about ‘The Birth of a Nation’ that I was 
rather afraid | should be disappointed, but indeed 
I was not. It was the most wonderful play I 
ever have seen. I cried over it like a baby, and 
just imagine—it really happened! My father 
came from the place where the Ku-Klux-Klan 
originated and I have heard my grandfather talk 
about it a great deal. Mr. Walthall played his 
role just as though he were living it, and Mae 
Marsh and Lillian Gish were so real in their 


acting.” 

M. P., IpAHo FA tts, Iba. —We shall give you a 
Creighton Hale interview in a coming issue, and 
trust it will prove as interesting as his work is 
in the various Pathe films. He will continue to 
be seen in films with Pearl White on the Pathe 
programme. 

V. B., Martinton, W. Va.—Both Anita Stewart 
and Earle Williams are unmarried; just as you 
hoped. Mrs. Mary Maurice pronounces her name 
as though spelled “Mu-reese,” the accent being on 
the last syllable. 


O. D., Dennison, Tex.—Arthur Hoops and 
Ruby Hoffman played the leads in “The Danger 
Signal,’ a Kleine-Edison film. Ford Sterling is 
playing and directing with the Keystone-Triangle 
forces. 


C., WenvELL, Ia.—Hazel Dawn, whom you 
may address at Famous Players’ New York office, 
was born in Ogden, Utah, March 23, 1891. She 
played numerous prominent roles be fore renounc- 
ing the stage for the screen, notably in “The Dol- 
lar Prince ss,” “The Little Cafe,” and “The Debu- 
tante.” She created the role of Claudia in “The 
Pink Lady.” Miss Ethel Fleming was playing 
with the Balboa company at the time of her mar- 
riage to William Courtleigh, Jr. Mr. Courtleigh 
was seen recently in “Out of the Drifts,’’ with 
Marguerite Clark; one of Hazel Dawn’s latest is 
“The Saleslady,” with [rvi ing Cummings. 


E. M., SavAnnan.—Famous Players have not 
cast Owen Moore “opposite” Mary Pickford re- 
cently, mainly because he is playing with another 
company. However, the Famous Players’ policy 
apparently has always been to keep their stars 
distinct in the public mind and not to pair them 
with an “opposite,” which perhaps explains the 
reason for so few Pickford-Moore, Pickford- 
Kirkwood, Pickford-Lockwood films, the rest of 
the plays featuring Miss Pickford having differ- 
ent leads. It has been just as noticeable in the 
case of Marguerite Clark, for, with the exception 
of the Clark-Lockwood films, Miss Clark has had 
a different “opposite” in practically all of her 
plays. Proper casting, too, requires radical 
changes in many instances. 
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F. K., Cu1caco.—Bessie Love is a Texan, born 
in the Lone Star state at Midland, September 10, 
1898. Not long thereafter her father, who is a 
surgeon, moved to Arizona, and from there to 
California, where Miss Bessie entered school at 
Los Angeles. She's five feet one and one-half 
inches tall, blonde hair, brown eyes. If she were 
a hyphenate she would be an Irish-American, but 
she isn’t; she’s just American. 

B. W., Recina, SaAsk.—The last interview with 
Pauline Frederick appeared in the October issue 
of PuotopLtay, and we have no more copies on 
hand. An interview with Cleo Ridgely, however, 
was one of the features of the November number, 
and we still have a few of these in stock: 20c to 
Canada, you know. (And please do not send 
stamps, for we can’t use them.) 


N. W., Bovutper, Coro.—In “Zaza,” Pauline 
Frederick played the leading role; Louise was 
Blanche Fischer and the youngster was Helen 
Sinnott. In “The Goddess,” featuring Anita 
Stewart and Earle Williams, Mary Blackstone 
was Lillian Burns and Gunsdorf, the strike 
leader, and his wife were Ned Finley and Eualie 
Jensen. The cast of “Peer Gynt,” included Cyril 
Maude in title role; Myrtle Stedman as Solveig; 
Herbert Standing as St. Peter; Charles Ruggles 
as the button moulder; William Desmond as 
the parson; and Juan de la Cruz as Robert. 


P. H., Kansas City, Mo.—No, Carlyle Black- 
well is not in the cast of “The Woman.” Among 
the players in this film were Lois Meredith as 
Wanda Kelly, the leading role; Theodore Roberts 
as Hon. Jim Blake; James Neill as the Hon. 
Mark Robertson; Ernest Joy as the Hon. Mathew 
Standish; Raymond Hatton as the secretary; 
Mabel Van Buren as Grace Robertson; Tom 
Forman as young Tom Blake, son of the Hon. 
Jim; and Helen Hill as the New England maid. 


I. T. A., Osstnine, N. Y., and A. B., Ruery, 
N. Dax.—Skinny the Rat, in “The Regeneration” 
(Fox), was William Sheer, the other important 
roles being played by Rockcliffe Fellowes and 
Anna Q. Nilsson. Kathlyn Williams is with the 
Selig company. When the Mysterious Mr. X, in 
“The Exploits of Elaine,” was finally revealed he 
was Arnold Daly, though Mr. Daly did not play 
the character throughout the film. Pearl White 
and Creighton Hale may be addressed in care of 
the Pathe Exchange. 
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F. C. B., Westrietp, N. J.—“The characteri- 
zation of the hen-pecked husband in ‘The Wild 
Goose Chase,’ was a perfect delight to me. Who 
played the part?” Raymond Hatton, who was 
Betty's father and MHelen Marlborough her 
mother, Tom Forman and Ina Claire being the 
pair who took the course in love that ran rather 
roughly. House Peter’s latest releases are “The 
Hand of Peril” and “The Closed Road;” prob- 
ably Mr. Johnson spoke about them in the 
Shadow Stage; did you look? 





L. H., Minneaporis.—The despicable hus- 
band in “Should a Mother Tell,” (Fox) was Stu- 
art Holmes; the daughter was Jean Southern; 
Arthur Hoops, the Baron who was murdered, 
and Betty Nansen, the stellar person. Ale.ris 
Karenina, husband of Anna, in “Anna Karenina.” 
was Edward Jose. 


J. B., Montreat.—True Boardman, who plays 
the title role in the “Stingaree” series, took the 
part of Hilton, the house detective in nearly all 
of “The Mysteries of the Grand Hotel,” another 
Kalem series of plays. However, in the second 
episode and perhaps the first, Charles Cummings 
has that role. Marin Sais is the girl detective 
who worked with Hilton through the series. 


M. T. W., Fort Worrn.—Norma Phillips, we 
understand, has returned to the stage, which un- 
doubtedly accounts for her absence from the 
films. You will be able to get a photograph of 
Geraldine Farrar from the Moffett studio, 59 East 
Congress Street, Chicago, for $1. Write to Theda 
Bara, in care of Fox, and find out. M. T. W. 
says, regarding her success in obtaining photo- 
graphs, “I have a darling picture of Blanche 
Sweet, which she sent me herself. But Mary 
Pickford, alas!” 





E. C., New Caste, Pa.—We are unable to tell 
you anything about Gerald Stoddard. “Why don't 
they put Florence LaBadie in better plays?” You 
are not alone in your wonderment, for Miss 
l.aBadie has not had a real opportunity since 
“The Million Dollar Mystery.” 


T. H. B., Wettestey, Mass.—John Barrymore 
plays the roles of the Prince and Jack Merriwell 
in “Nearly a King,” Katherine Harris, the Prin- 
cess; Russell Bassett, the Regent; Martin Aslop, 
Grant Mason; Fred McGuirk, Olaf, and Beatrice 
Prentice, Marya. It is a Famous Player film. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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geles are strewn thick with Eastern genius 
wrecked on the rocks of local influence 
and jealousy. Furthermore, he had the air 
of authority, and appeared to know beyond 
argument what he wanted, and why. 
Therefore it was not long before the pre- 
dictions of war were realized. 

Much of Marcia Trent’s original popu- 
larity had sprung from the combination of 
her really charming beauty and certain 
natural mannerisms of acting. Under 
weaker directors these mannerisms had 
been allowed to harden into habits. 

The present play marked Marcia’s ad- 
vancement from light or romantic comedy 
to “drama,” and almost from the first 
Briscoe had struggled with her on this 
subject. 

“T don’t believe I’d do it quite like that, 
Miss Trent,” he said one day, soothingly. 
(He had a manner and tone for every 
person or occasion, and had long since 
classified his star among the cacti.) ‘You 
see in this picture you are a married woman 
in society, and are the hostess of a house- 
party at your country estate. Everyone 
is dignified and well-bred, and I don’t 
think those delightful little comedy 
touches are quite in character.” 

Marcia had been flouncing about her 
drawing-room like a school girl. She had 
been deprived of her mannerisms so long 
that sudden rebellion rose in her. But 
almost at once the conduct of “ladies” as 
exemplified in her favorite literature—the 
works of Bertha Clay and Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth—recurred to her, and she 
restrained herself. 

But literature could not always step 
into the breach, and the real clash came 
one afternoon during the climactic scenes 
of “Woman to Woman.” 

In this picture all the elements and 
emotions of the story culminated in a 
scene where Marcia Trent as the proud 
and wealthy society woman cast aside all 
_ distinctions of birth and station, and 
begged her maid (June) to clear her name 
with the man she loved—a scene which 
gave the picture its title. 

“In this scene,’ explained Briscoe to 
Marcia, “you change absolutely. ‘The 
veneer of civilization is stripped from you. 
Everything goes. Suddenly you have be- 
come just a woman pleading with another 





The Glory Road 


(Continued from page 74) 


woman for your mate. You throw your- 
self in front of June here, you grab her 
knees, you cry. It’s a tremendous scene. 
Now,” radiating enthusiasm, “let’s go 
through it!” 


|? was an unusually hot day, and every- 
one had been working hard, especially 
Briscoe. He was dripping with his exer- 
tions. His hat and coat were off, his 
collar and tie hung over the back of a 
chair, and his shirt was open at the 
throat. Now as he sprang back to the 
camera, his hands clapped like a shot. 


“Just a moment, Mr. Briscoe,” said 
Marcia ‘Trent, unexpectedly, following 
him. “I don’t think Mrs. Mandeville 


would act like that to her maid—to any 
servant. It don’t seem natural or in char- 
acter, after the way you’ve made me do 
the rest of the picture.” 

The words were so clear that everyone 
on the stage heard them, and a sudden 
startled silence fell. Briscoe stared at her 
with a dazed expression. It was not easy 
to come back at once from his world of 
concentrated imagination. Then, after a 
blank pause, he patiently explained the 
whole scene again, trying to inspire the 
star with the sweeping emotion of the big 
moment. June, standing on one side ready 
for the scene, experienced it, but Marcia 
Trent would not respond. 

“IT don’t feel it,” she said. 
be right.” 

For a minute Briscoe studied her. 
his jaw set a little. 

“Sorry, Miss Trent, but please try and 
take my word that it is right. 
through it now, please. L 
bad.” 

The girl shook her ‘head. 

“No,” she said mulishly. “I can’t do 
it that way. I don’t feel it, and you have 
no right to ask me to spoil the picture !” 

Briscoe stood rock-like. Such a situa- 
tion was new in his experience. After 
a moment’s thought he turned to the rest 
of the company. 

“You can all go for tonight,” he said. 
“Miss Magregor will please stay.” And 


“Tt can’t 


Then 


Let’s go 
Light’s getting 


then, after the others had reluctantly 
drifted away, “Tim,” to his camera man, 
“tell George to bring up the Kliegs. 
may have to work tonight.” 


We 
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Accept This Extra Money 
Write at once for our plan that Nabe 


that has touch a third lighter than 
the average typewriter? 

your screen to a bigger bank book ; 

enables you with Printype Slide Films 


to typewrite and show on your screen 
instantly any announcement or paid 
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3 today! 
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Lightest Standard 
Touch 

Printype FREE 

Automatic Spacer 

New Optional Duplex 
Shift 

New Selective Color 

Attachmentand Check 
Protector feature 

Universal Keyboard 

U-Shaped Typebar 
that prevents dis- 
alignment and per- 
mits 20 manifolds 
at once 

Standard Visible 
Writer 




















Writer Agents Wanted! 
Top Pay For All Or Part Time 
Apply today and learn how 
you can acquire a brand new 
Oliver ‘‘Nine’’ sample and 
make the profit from every 
one sold in your community. 
Let us show you how 15,000 
others to whom we have 
awarded Oliver agencies are 
making money like this. 
Storekeepers, telegraphers, 
lawyers, clerks, salesmen, 
bankers, doctors, film exhibi- 
tors,— nearly every occupa- 
tion is represented among 
Oliver’s crack agency men. 


Open To All 

No experience is necessary, 
for we send you the ‘‘ Oliver 
School of Practical Salesman- 
ship,’? FREE. You can soon 
master the same methods that 
are winning big incomes for 
others. 

Four of our high officials 
began like this. Our inspiring 
book ‘‘Opportunity’’ gives 
full details’) Sent FREE. 
Mail the coupon NOW—Lbefore 
some other ambitious person gets 
the agency where you live. 
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OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
| 1285 Vliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Send ‘‘ Opportunity’? Book free, and 
tell me how I can get a sample Oliver 
**Nine.” This places me under no 
j obligation. 
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Marcia Trent turned upon him. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Briscoe? 
It’s after five o’clock now, and I’m going 
in fifteen minutes. I have a dinner en- 
gagement, and—”’ 

“Well, then, let’s get through this 
scene,’ he smiled, with a sudden change 
of tactics. ‘“We can do it in~that time. 
I know we've all had a long day, and 
we're tired, but. after the splendid work 
you've done in this picture, this little bit 
will be easy for you.” 

“But I can’t do it that way, I won't!” 
cried the girl with sudden passion, stamp- 
ing her foot. “And you sha’n’t keep me.” 

“We'll do this scene as I want it done, 
if we have to stay all night,” Briscoe 
told her. 


UNSET came, and the sky above them, 

cut into long strips by the diffuser 
wires, darkened to a clear, infinitely deep 
blue, in which the first stars coruscated. 
Silence fell over the studio as the day’s 
activities ceased and the people went 
home. At _ Briscoe’s word the Kliegs 
winked and flashed on, making a dazzling 
glare in the “library set.” 

Marcia wept, one minute in a frenzy of 
anger, the next in a misery of self-pity. 
June, shivering and hungry, sat on a chair 
and waited. ‘The director, protected from 
the cold night air by a disreputable gray 
sweater, paced up and down. 

Marcia was desperate. At this point she 
had usually conquered, but the certainty 
was gradually dawning on her that she 
would not conquer now. The knowledge 
maddened her, and she tried with angry, 
inchoate mind to plot revenge. This was 


the sign of capitulation for revenge predi- 
cates defeat. 


HORTLY after nine o'clock she got up, 

very stiff and white, from her chair. 
Her eyes were murky nebule of anger. 

“T’ll do the scene,” she rasped, sullenly, 
between set teeth. Obviously this was not 
yielding—only a temporary concession. 

“All right, everybody, let’s go through 
it.” Tom Briscoe resumed his work where 
he had left it four hours before. Now that 
the struggle was over, for him the inter- 
vening time was annihilated. Personal 
considerations deflected him from his pur- 
pose not one whit. 
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Under the strained circumstances the 
scene was particularly difficult. Trent had 
to enter, make her plea to June, full on 
her knees, weep, and plead again. It was 
June’s part to repulse and humiliate her. 
Briscoe carried things briskly and with 
admirable impersonality during rehearsal. 

Then, at last, he cried: ‘Ready! 
Camera!’’ and a minute later, ‘Go!’ 

Marcia’s tears began to fall. This was 
defeat in earnest. Her emotion, only too 
genuine, surpassed Briscoe’s most sanguine 
hopes. 

“Cut!” he ordered. “Excellent work, 
Miss Trent. ‘That’s all for tonight.” 

In an instant the girl had leaped to her 
feet from the rug where she had thrown 
herself in the climax of the scene, and 
had faced him, her eyes blazing. 

“That’s all, is it?” she burst out, low 
and venomously. “You'll soon learn 
whether it is! You think you’ve beaten 
me because I did this scene tonight, but 
you'll find out you haven’t. You can’t 
treat me like a common extra girl, and 
make me the laughing stock of the studio 
and get away with it!” 

She flashed a savage glance at June. 

“And you, too! Do you suppose I don’t 
know you’re being pushed ahead here, that 
this man is going to star you ahead of me 
as soon as he can? Do you think I’m a 
blind fool?” Her voice and lips were 
quivering with anger and outraged pride. 
“Well, I’m going to bring this thing to a 
show-down! I’m going to take it straight 
to the top—to Mr. Holt; and then we'll 
see who'll win!” She stopped, panting, 
trembling, and spent, but with a note of 
triumph in her voice. 

Tom Briscoe stood staring at her, mo- 
tionless as a block of granite, until she 
had finished. Then— 

“God!” he said, with a kind of con- 
temptuous laugh. It was the despair of 
the dreamer at the nit-wits that forever 
bite his wings. Then he shook himself 
like a dog, and the old fire leaped out. 

“All right. If you want trouble, start 
it, Miss Trent. If you think you can run 
this studio, or me, try it. Go as high as 
But remem- 
He turned away 


you like, the sky’s the limit. 
ber, I’m going to win 
briskly, but paused again. 

“Meanwhile,” he said over his shoulder, 
“be on hand for work as usual at nine.” 


(To be Continued ) 
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You’ve wondered why you 
don’t get ahead. Why your 
pay isn’t increased. Why you 
don’t get promoted. You’ve 
blamed everything and every- 
body, when the only real 
drawback is yourse/f. 


Youre standing still 
because you lack ¢rain- 
ing. Because you have not fre- 
pared yourself to do some one 


thing better than others. 


\ 





If you really want to get ahead, and make up your mind 
that you’re going to, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspondence Schools have been help- 
ing men to climb out of ordinary jobs into good paying positions. Nearly 
5,000 reported last year that their I. C. S. training had won them advance- 
ment. The same opportunity that these men grasped is open to you. You 
can get I. C. S. training in your spare time in your own home without 
losing a day or a dollar from your present employment. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Position, power, good money, inde- 
Box 6460, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qneity for the posi- 


pendence are within your reach. Will 
e - " 3 f h k X. 
you let them slip by and stay on in | Getecrmonzsoece OSALESMANSHIP 


CimrcomaTinual pApecepnuncnce —— —— oo 




















e ° Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
the same old grind, or will you make __| GEtectric Car Running Window Trimmer 
. ° | Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 
the start right now fora bigger and qf ILLUSTRATOR 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
better future? The I. ba S. are ready | Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 
OLVIL me ange ; pe tay ws Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping ailway Accountant 
to help you be the man you want to | Gwixe Foreman on ENGINEER Commercial Law 
m M I Gsrationsny ENGINEER —— 
TA’ b eacher 
be. Let the show you how. ark | Marine Engineer Gommee Shoe Subjects 
° ° ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
and mail this coupon. | Sees eae Ce oy . 
- Concrete Builder ‘extile Overseer or Supt. 
I Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS I PLUMBING AND EATING Ponltry Rateing German 
eet Meta orker rene 
Box 6460, Scranton, Pa. CHEMIGAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing Italian 
I 
In October,1916, the International Correspond- | Name 
2th ence Schools will celebrate the completion of Occupation 
25 years of successful educational work in the & Employer 
A } 4 interest of technicaland industrial preparedness. 
MNIVETSALY More than 130,000 men and women are NOW Ctsoee 
STUDYING I. C. S. Courses, preparing for ad- ’ 
L . S. vancement and increased earnings and greater 
service to their employers and their country. City. State 
- If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 
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AMotion Picture Novel by Mr.&Mrs. 
RUPERT HUGHES 


These four factors make “Gloria’s 
Romance” the year’s most distinctive film 
play. The Star—America’s greatest star—MISS BILLIE 
BURKE; the supporting cast, headed by Henry Kolker; 
the authors, Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Hughes; the producer, 
George Kleine. 





‘‘Gloria’s Romance’ is a picture-play 
of society life with scenes at Palm Beach, 
Florida, and Riverside Drive, New York. It is now 
being presented at leading theatres in twenty chapters of 
pictorial splendor—a new feature chapter each week. If 
your favorite theatre is not showing “Gloria’s Romance,” 
ask the manager when it will be shown or write us 
and state at which theatre you would like to see it. 


GEORGE KLEINE 
805 E-175'*St. New York City. 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Continued from page 142) 
masterpiece. As it is, its humdrum, con- 
ventional ending doesn’t spoil the taste of 
a lot of superb characterization which goes 

before. 

Not the least virtue of this effort is that 
it isn’t a star play for anyone. Mr. Beban 
as the grocer, Nigel de Brullier as the 
banker, Helen Eddy as Margarita and 
Myrtle Stedman as the banker’s wife have 
equal roles. 





ILLIAM A. BRADY, who has stood 

sponsor for a lot of perfectly dread- 
ful photoplays in the past few months, cer- 
tainly exalts himself in appreciative minds 
by his production of Murger’s ever-living 
story, ‘‘La Vie de Boheme.” ‘This master- 
piece of youth has been endeared to the 
whole world in the chocolate melody of 
Puccini’s “La Boheme”’—and, I under- 
stand, the trustlike owners of the Puccini 
copyrights, the great Italian Casa Ricordi, 
vigorously endeavored to prevent Mr. 
Brady’s issuance of his photoplay. A 
ridiculous thing, for what did Puccini do 
except provide an audible frame for an- 
other man’s word-picture? 

Albert Capellani produced the piece, and 
every scene is genuine Paris of another era. 
There is lacking the opulence—or is it, per- 
haps, the leisure ?—shown in the Capellani 
“Camille,” but the spirit of the story is in 
every situation. 

Alice Brady is a delectable Mimi, and 
Paul Capellani as Rudolf is perfect as 
though drawn in Trilby’s day by a Mont- 
marte painter. 








ASKY’S rather uncertain impression this 

month is bettered by such a simple, logi- 
cal and well-played piece as ‘‘Alien Souls,” 
the best note in whose motif is the under- 
lying humanity of all peoples, whatever 
the pigment under their skins. We are 
interested to learn, here, that the Japanese 
are not the peculiarly monstrous Mongol- 
ians of the arts in general, but, after all, 
just—people, although a bit strange of 
habit and custom. 

Sakata, a young Japanese merchant, does 
well in an American city. He loves his 
ward, Yuri Chan, but Yuri Chan loves 
Callot models, and she thinks she loves 
Jack Lindsay, a scamp whose motto is 
“Live easy and the world is with you.” 
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The fact that Lindsay has partaken of 
the bounty of a Mrs. Conway, and has be- 
trayed her heart and her confidence, is not 
apparent to the madly infatuated little Jap- 
anese girl, and the story revolves about 
Sakata’s resolute untangling of her strand 
of falsely placed affection. 

There is nothing untrue to life in this 
little drama. ‘Things go on in it, and keep 
going on, just as you know they go on 
around all of us, loved, loving or loveless, 
every day. 

And the Japanese girl and the Japanese 
boy, and the Caucasian woman and the 
Caucasian youth are just interwoven human 
beings. Because they’re human beings and 
not the usual puppets, they thrill. 

Sessue Hayakawa, and his smart and 
talented wife, Tsuru Aoki, are the Oriental 
pair. 





EE “Whispering Smith.” If you don’t 
like it, get your doctor to prescribe beef, 
wine and iron. Your blood’s thin. 

Here we have our lovely lady Pullman, 
Helen Holmes, in the role of a pretty 
woman .without wheels—referring not to 
intellectual gearing, but to the freight and 
passenger rollers which have bumped this 
exquisite She into considerable fame and 
perhaps a bit of fortune. 

J. P. McGowan plays Smith in a way 
that makes us sorry we have missed him all 
the months he has been chasing his Helenic 
wife over, under and through the locomo- 
tives. 

The end of the piece is 4 surprise—prob- 
ably forecasting a sequel. 








OMEONE asked me the other day: 
“What do you see in ‘Gloria’s Ro- 

mance, anyway? ‘There’s no plot to the 
darned thing!” 

And I answered, truthfully: “I don’t 
know just what keeps me interested, unless 
it’s because everybody in the play acts like 
a human being, from Billie Burke to the 
outermost extra.”’ 

That must be it, for it’s the first ser‘al on 
record in which human beings have par- 
ticipated. 





Having played “Sherlock Holmes” 
around the world, William Gillette has now 
made an imperishable though silent record 
of his famous character, for the Essanay 
company. 

















VIVAUDOU’S 
MAVIS 


TALCUM 


Made for those who know 
the charm of a luxuriously 
soft skin. Its fragrance is 
like the simple melody of a 
sweet voice. 


Talcum 25c; Face Powder 50c; 
Toilet Waier 75c; Extract $1.00. 


Send 16c to Vivaudou, Dept. 
16, Times Building, New 
York, for a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract. 


CYiiva koko tM 


Paris 


Naomi 
Childers 
prefers 

avis 
rfume 
Mor her 
nal 


perso 
use and 
recommends 
it in the 
highest 
terms. 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION! 


Free Trial— Use as You Pay 


Send Me Only $2.00 a Month Until the Low Total 
Price of $34.15 is Paid, and the Machine is Yours. 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever 
made. not rent a machine when you can pay $2.00 
a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100.00 Typewriter for ae any Pay b Brice, 
$32.30. aver before like 


this been attempted. 
seated SMITH es 


Perfect machines, Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Universal 
prreagement, 42 keys writing 84 characters—universally used in teach- 
ing the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at 
times, has the Decimal tabulator, the two-color ribbon, with auto- 
matic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing carriage action, in fact 
every late style feature and modern operating convenience. mes to 
you with ev complete, tools, , PONE. operating book and in- 
structions, ribbon, practice paper—nothin Lestes Se buy. You cannot 
imagine the e Darfection of of this bea 
have seen i have a thousand of he perfect late style 
Model No. hy typewriters at this bargain price, and 4 pur- 
chaser fortunate enough to secure one of these beautiful 
machines must try it out in home or office before decidin 
to I will send it to you F, O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
typewriter bargain you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. 
ou won’t want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal 
wonderful value anywhere. 


You Take No Risk— 
Put In Your Order Now 


When the ty) ewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $6.15 and 
take the machine for five days’ trial. If yee | are convinced a nant it is 
the best typewriter you ever saw keep it and send me $2.00 a month 
until my bargain price of $34.15 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it 
. to the express agent, receive your $6. 15 and return the machine to me, 
I will pay the reuurn express charges. This machine is guaranteed 
anid you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. ‘Thousands and thous- 
ands “of people own and use these typewriters and think them the best 
mn ae fe price i limited, the price will bably 
sup is price is very » r) pro 
be raised when my next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. 
Fill in the coupon today—mail to me—theo ty will be 
shipped promptty. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors— 
no a ilestons—40 chattel mortgage. It is simply understood that I 
retain title to the machine unti full $34.15 is paid. You cannot 
lose. It is the greatest typewriteropportunity you will ever have. Do 
not send me onecent. Get this coupon in the mails today—sure. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Fifth Ave., a 
eusesensessansess, Toar Out—Mall Todays 


H. A. SMITH, Room 851-231 N, Fifth Ave., Chicago, ill. 
Ship me your Model No. 4 typewriter F.O. B. Chicago, as described 
in this advertisement. I will pay you the $23.00 balance ‘of the SPE- 
CIAL $34.15 purchase price, at the rate of $2.00 per month. The title 
to remain in yen until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five 
days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not tc 
keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. 
It is underetood that you give the standard guarantee, 
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Eleven Girls Waiting for 
the Train! 
(Continued from page 42) 


granted my pictures and letter, and I mean 
to do my best to justify the decision. 





Evelyn Jones, Washington, D. C.—I 
was not finally chosen, nevertheless I re- 
joice at the good fortune of my competi- 
tors. 





Kathryn Louise Reynolds, Montgomery, 
Ala.—But we cannot all win, can we? 





Phyllis E. Curl, Boston, Mass.—I never 
was quite so happy as when your letter 
reached me last evening. It is altogether 
splendid, and I cannot yet quite realize that 
I have this wonderful opportunity before 
me. 





Mildred A. Lee, Kansas City, Mo.—I 
am the happiest girl in the world. I 
thank the judges for the decision rendered 
in my favor. I trust they will not be dis- 
appointed in their selection, for I will do 
everything in my power to prove efficient. 





Ruth M. Bradley, Caldwell, Idaho.— 
Accept my hearty (though humble) con- 
gratulations upon the successful way the 
contest ended. I admire all of the winners. 





Meredith Fuller, Chicago, Illinois.—I do 
hope the girls who got such a splendid 
place in the film world by winning in this 
contest will have success. 





Margery Castagmino, Memphis, Tenn.— 
I am sorry I didn’t win, as I had-set my 
heart on picture work, but I heartily wis’ 
success to the winners. 





Marie Haynes, Chicago, Ill.—I expe- 
rienced the most bitter disappointment of 
my life when I learned I was not one of 
the winning eleven in “Beauty and Brains” 
Contest. But [I am only the more deter- 
mined to prove that my success is to be 
made in the silent drama. 





Eleanor Calvert, Kansas City, Mo.—I 
am not to be daunted by failure through 
the recent Contest, as I have taken up pho- 
toplaying in a small local concern and am 
more enthusiastic every day. “To the stars 
through difficulty.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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' stand it. . 


Helen Prettyman Arnold, Louisville, 
Ky.—I wish to express my thanks to 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE and the World 
Film Corporation for this wonderful op- 
portunity, which I realize may mean much 
to me in the future. 





Marvel Voghts, Kansas City, Mo.—I 
have hitched my wagon to a star even if I 
did not win in “Beauty and Brains’ Con- 
test. 





Mrs. Pearl Flenner, Martinsville, I1l.— 
Very disappointed in having to take defeat, 
but I am the daughter of a soldier and can 





Estelle Claire Judy, McKeesport, Pa.— 
I wish to thank the Judges and all who as- 
sisted in the selection of the winners, and 


. I will certainly do all that is possible to 
‘make good when the time comes for the 


_ 










try-out. 





Mary Jane Manning, Covington, Ky.— 
Imagine my disappointment when I re- 
ceived my ‘July PHoropLay MAGAZINE and 
did not see Mary Jane among the win- 
ners—who I do think are very pretty girls. 





Alatia Marton, Dallas, Texas.—I feel 
very highly complimented at being chosen 
a winner, and assure you I will let nothing 
stand in the way of my taking advantage 
of this great opportunity. 





Olive M. Norton, Cedarhurst, Long 
Island.—I am very sorry to say that the 
winners of the “Beauty and Brain’ contest 
were not so very pretty, to my way of think- 
ing. Of course there are many questions 
as to why they were selected, but I would 
like to ask a few. Why were brunettes 
favored? (I amablond.) Why were there 
no New York girls or even in the vicinity 
of New York chosen? Are you very sure 
that ‘“‘pull” had nothing to do with the 
selection ? 

I have just read over this letter and 
perhaps you might think I was disappointed 
in not having been selected myself, but I 
do know some very sweet, pretty girls who 
entered and not one of the “Movie Fans” 
in this town think the selections were even 
good to look at. We have the Triangle K. 
B., Famous Players, and Paramount pic- 
tures shown here every night so. that is why 
we are good judges of acting and beauty. 
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AbsorbineJ'} 


THE A THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARA B46 US MAT OFF, 


[t was not known to us that 
Absorbine,Jr.,would relieve 
swollen veins until a few years 
ago. Thenwe did not find this 
out for ourselves. The discov- 
ery was made by an old gentleman who 
had suffered with swollen veins for 
nearly fifty years. He had made many un- 
successful efforts to get relief and finally 
tried Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value 
in reducing swellings, aches, pains and 
soreness. Absorbine, Jr., relieved him. 


He told us that after he had. applied 
Absorbine, Jr., regularly for a few weeks 
his legs were as smooth as when he was 
a boy and all the pain and soreness had 
ceased. Thousands have since used 
this antiseptic liniment for this purpose 
with remarkably good: results. 


Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
extracts from pure herbs, and when 
rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken 
up (absorbed) by the pores; the blood 
circulation in surrounding parts - is 
thereby stimulated and healing helped. 


Absorbine, Jr., leaves no residue, the odor is 
pleasing and the immediate effect soothing 
and cooling. Though absolutely harmless to 
human tissues, Absorbine, Jr., is 
a powerful germicide, being very 
valuable in cleansing cuts, 
scratches, burns and other skin 
breaks liable to infection. 










For muscle soreness, aches, pains, 
strains, sprains, stiffness and all 
accidental hurts, Absorbine, Jr., is 
the remedy to have always at 
hand and ready for instant use. 


$1.00 a bottle at 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial 


Bottle will be sent to your 


address on receipt 
of 10c. in stamps. Send for trial 
bottle or procure regular size 
from your druggist today. 


W. F. Youna, P.D.F. 


366 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Pp ge “Alexander, star pitcher 
of the Philies, ‘puts ‘em over 
in his appearance, as well as in the 
game. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that he wears the comfortable 


PARIS GARTERS 


He knows these serviceable garters 
will hold up his socks neatly and 


The name PARIS is on the back of 
shield. Look for it when you buy. 


A. Stein & Co. 


Chicago New York 
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C€146 Edison B 





Yes, you may keep this 
New Edison and your choice of 
records, too, for only a single dollar. 
Pay the balance at the rate of only a 
few cents a day. Write today for details. 


FreeTrial Try the new Edison in yourown home before 
you decid decide to buy. Have all the newest enter- 
tainments.Entertain your friends. We’ || send it to you without a cent down. 


Write Today ' New Edison Book. Send your 


name and address for our new book and 
pictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligations in writing for book. 


F. K. Bahose. | - “gee Phonograph Distributors 
Chicago, Illinois 























STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may de- 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 

may be at one address. 


AMERICAN Fitm Mrc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago (s); Santa Barbara, Calif. (*) (s). 


BALBOA AM. PRoD. Co., Long Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 
BrioGRAPH CoMPpaANy, 807 East 175th St., New 
York, (*) (s) ; Georgia and Girard, Los Angeles (s). 
BoswortH. Inc., 222 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 


CALIFORNIA M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*) (s). 

Tuos. A. Epison, INc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*) (s). 

EQUITABLE MOTION PICTURES Corp... 130 West 
46th St., New York City. (*) Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

ESSANAY Fitm Merc. Co., 13833 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago (*) (s). 

Famous PLAYERS FILM Co., 128 West 56th St., 
New York City (s) (*). 

Fox F1itM Corp., 1380 West 46th St., New York 
City (*); Los Angeles (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

GAUMONT COMPANY, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (*); Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, 
Fla. (s). 

GENERAL F1LM Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Davip HorsLey Stup10o, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

KALEM COMPANY, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s) ; 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Calif. (s) ; Tallyrand 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Calif. (s). 

GEORGE KLEINP, 805 B. 175th St.. N. Y. City (*). 

LASKy FEATURB PLAy Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York ; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s). 

LONE STAR FILM Corp. (Chaplin), Los Angeles, 
Calif. (s) (*). 

LuBIN Mra. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(*); Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor- 
onado, Calif. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

MPrTRO PICTURES Corp., 1476 Broadway. New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Vhotoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
61st St., New York City ae A Popular lays and 
Players. Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office. 

OLIVER Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (8s). 

MvuTuAL FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 

PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION, 110 West 
40th St., New York City. 

PATHB FREREsS, Jersey City, N. J. (*) (s). 

PATHD EXCHANGE, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (*) (s). 

SELIG PoLtyscopr Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*); Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
83800 Mission Road, Los Angeles (s). 

SIGNAL F1LM Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (s) (*). 

THANHOUSER FiLM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

TRIANGLE FILM CORPORATION, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s): Kay-Bee Studio (Ince), Culver City, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

UNIVERSAL Fitm Merc. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s); Universal City, Calif. (*) (s); Coyts- 
ville, N. J. (s). 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) (s); Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s); Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. (s). 

V-L-S-E, INC, 1600 eit New York City. 

WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N *) (s). 

Wortp FILM Corp., 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG FILM CorpP., 126 W. 46th 
St., New York (*). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo- 
plays in this Issue 


THE CLOWN 
(Original scenario by Marion Fairfax) 


Lasky 


Piffle Victor Moore 
Millicent Florence Dagmar 
Dick Ordway Thomas Meighan 
Bob Tom Forman 
Judge Leroy Ernest Joy 
Jackie Gerald Ward 


Circus Manager H. B. Carpenter 





THE OTHER SISTER 
(By Frederick Kulz. Scenario by Gardner Hunting) 
World 
Gail Kane 
Philip Hahn 
Alan Hale 
L. M. Sturez 
Carleton Macey 
Lillian Page 
Maurice Freeman 
Boris Karlin 


Lisa ) 

Olga § 

Ivan Pavloff 

John Huntington 
Savaroff 

Hon. Carter Merrill 
Mrs. Merrill 
Petrovitch 

Gaganov 





THE WOMAN WHO DARED 
(From the novel by Mrs. C. N. Williamson, scenario 
by Capt. Peacocke) 
California 


Beatriz Michelena 
Clarence Arper 
William Pike 
Andrew Robson 
Albert Morrison 


Frank Hollins 


Princess Beatriz 
Prince Gustave 
Noel Brent 
Duke Grozzi 
Count Mazximilio 


The Duke’s Spy 




















Tonio Al McKinnon 
(Continued from page 152) 
L. P., Avery, Ip.—Bessie Barriscale and 


Lewis Stone played the leading roles in “Honor’s 
Altar,” (Ince-Triangle) as the wife and the 
man who boasted that he had no sense of honor, 
while Walter Edwards was the husband who 
was responsible for the tangle. Myrtle Stedman 
was born in Chicago. Earle Williams and Anita 
Stewart are with Vitagraph but in different 
groups of players. 





F. H., Eureka, Catir., and L. P. T., RicuMonp. 
Inp.—Randolph Ford in “Tables Turned,” 
(Metro) was H. Cooper Cliffe, the same player 
who took the role of Janissary, the,guardian of 
Decima (Lois Meredith) in “An Enemy to So- 
ciety.’ Addresses: Charles Ray, Kay-Bee stu- 
dio; Edward Earle, Edison studio; Wallace Reid, 
Lasky studio—consult the Directory. 


M. W., Eustis, Fra., and D. R., Mr. Vernon, 
N. Y.—Lillian Walker was born in Brooklyn, 
April 21, 1888. Yes, you will undoubtedly see 
some of the John Bunny films again, for we ran 
into one less than a week ago. Hugh Carroll. 
the District Attorney, in “Poor Little Peppina,”’ 
a Mary Pickford film, was Eugene O’Brien. He 
was with Famous Players for that picture only. 








E. F., Fort Ler, N. J., and E. E. S., Anerpren, 
Wasu.—Vivian Martin is unmarried. Pan/ Pav- 
loff in “Hearts in Exile” (World), with Clara 
Kimball Young, was Vernon Steele. Yes, Louise 
Huff played on the stage prior to taking up film 
work and for tyvo seasons was in the Klaw & 
Erlanger production of “Ben Hur.” 


(Continued on page 167) 
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‘I owe my perfect figure and splendid 











“Any woman 





can improve her 


HEALTH, FIGURE 
and APPEARANCE” 


says 
Annette Kellermann 


Only a few years before my public 
appearance as the Perfect Woman, 
was puny and under-developed. 
To-day I can say in all sincerity that 


health to my own efforts. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
my system. It involves no drugs, 
requires no apparatus. It is a sen- 
sible plan of upbuilding and correc- 
tion taken from my own experience. 
It will be just as effective for you as 
it has been for thousands of other 
cultured and refined women who 
have properly followed my methods; 


and it requires only fifteen minutes a day 
in the privacy of your own room. 


Surely you want to find 
out more about a system 
that can do so ...... 
much for you. od 





How you can 
find out 


I have written a 
little book which 
I want you to read. 
It is called ‘‘ The 
Body Beautiful’’ and 
is illustrated with 
photographs of my- 
self. This little book, 
which you may have 
for the asking, out- 
lines my system and 
explains my methods 
frankly and clearly. 
It proves that there 
is a way to good 
health and a perfect 
figure. 


Send a two cent 
stamp now and ‘‘ The 
Body Beautiful’’ will 
reach you by return 
mail. 


You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 411 P 12 West 31st St., N. Y. C. 
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Kd, Eight Months © 
aw, to Pay 
‘Beautiful Diamond 
Sent on Approval — No “™ 
Money Down 


No obligation; pay as you can. Order 
any diamond from our catalogue; when re- 
ceived, if not absolutely satistactory, return 
it. Otherwise keep it and pay 20% of the 
price, and only 10% per month thereafter. 
Ten per cent discount for all cash. A 
binding guarantee as to quality with each 
diamond. Exchangeable at any time at an 
increase of 744% MORE THAN YOU 
PAID. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
DELUXE 42Contains over one thousand 
photographs of rings, pins, diamonds, and 
other precious stones. 

L. W. SWEET & CO., INC. 


2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York City 














‘Send for 


MINIATURE : BOTTLE 


You have never seen snilder 
like this before 

The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
Made without alcohol. Use only a drop. 
Concentrated Flower Drops bottle like 
» picture with long glass stopper. Rose, Violet, 


Crabapple, $1.50; Lily of the Valley, $1.75. 
Send 20c silver, stamps for miniature bottle. 












_ MARX REGISTERED 









) Flower Drops also comes in Perfume fo 
) made with alcohol in the above odors, also in 
Mon Amour and Garden Queen, the latest, 
$1.00 an ounce at druggists or by mail. Send: 
stamps or currenc Money back if not 
leased. Send $1.00 for Souvenir box, 6—2Sc, 
ttles same size as picture; different odors, 





EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER, 175 First St., San Francisco 











Rosalia Massage Cream 


A perfect cleanser and massage cream, will 
remove facial blemishes and give the face 
a clear soft tone. Asanight cream, will 
remove freckles. Will not grow hair. 
Postpaid S0c and $1.00 the Jar 


DAINTY WHITE LEACH FOR THE TAN, a whiten- 


ng for the face, neck and arms. 
In tubes, 50c. (Money Order or Stamps.) 


| RAY MFG. CO., Dept. E,-220 West 42nd St., New York 
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The Other Sister 
(Continued from page 104) 


“Beloved,” he went on_ passionately. 
“Beloved! I only know I want you—you. 
Be mine. Let .us be married at once! 

She leaned toward him, and again their 
lips clung in passion. ‘Tomorrow!’ she 
gasped, and tore herself from him that she 
might not betray her triumph. She ran 
from the house and into the garden. The 
night was scented with mysterious per- 
fumes. She roamed into the shrubbery, and 
drew deep breaths. She had won—she had 
won! Let Lisa come. After tomorrow— 


“Don’t make a sound or I’]1 kill you.” 


A swarthy man had sprung from behind 
a lilac bush and was pressing a revolver 
against her breast. 


“You swore to kill Kalmanoff,” the man 
whispered. 
“They discovered the plot. I had to 


escape,” she pleaded. 
“Vou must return.” 


“T will not. 
or Siberia.” 


It would be certain death— 


“Remember your oath—his life or 
yours.” 


“But it’s impossible—unreasonable.” 


“The Order does not consider whether 
things are reasonable. You accepted the 
obligation.” 


“Well, give me time. A few days.” 
“No. You come tonight—now. An 
automobile is around the corner. Come!” 
With a shrill cry for help Olga broke 
away, and as she did so the man fired, and 
ran. Huntington heard the cry and the 
shot, and hurried into the garden. He 
found Olga, bleeding from a wound just 
above the heart, unconscious among the 
lilacs, and quickly carried her to her room. 
“The doctors, then the police!” he ordered. 


The doctors came, but there was little 
that could be done. They eased the agony, 
administered stimulants to add a few mo- 
ments to the ebbing life, and left the dying 
woman with John. 

A taxicab rolled up to the door, and two 
women alighted. They rang the bell, and 
the commonly imperturbable footman gave 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“Miss Lisa! Why, I thought—” 

“What did you think, Perkins?” Mrs. 
Merrill demanded. 
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“The other Miss Lisa—upsiairs.” 

‘Mother! I see it all now. She is my 
sister—this woman they told us John had 
sailed with from Havre.” And she sped 
up the stairs. 

Cautiously opening the door of her own 
room, Lisa looked in. John was kneeling 
beside the bed, and there Lisa saw, as if 
looking into a mirror, herself—but pale, 
and gasping for breath. And Olga, look- 
ing up, met her sister’s eyes. Placing her 
hand on John’s head, she whispered : 

“Took, dear—the door—your real sweet- 
heart—she will explain—goodbye—for- 
give—.” 








(Continued from page 165) 


T. V., Jamestown, N. Y.—Don Jose’s leap 
from the cliff in the Fox “Carmen” was all that 
it appeared to be. Art Jarvis, the rider, being 
rather badly injured, though the horse, whicli 
was a trained jumper, escaped without hurt. 


H. V. W., Scuenectapy, N. Y.—Helen Gard- 
ner has been appearing in at least one Universal 
film in the last month or two, but we do not 
know what is scheduled for the future. 


G. R. C., Loutsvitte.—Richard Tucker was 
born in Brooklyn and began his career with a 
stock engagement of about a year’s duration, 
following which he was for three years in Nat 
Goodwin’s repertoire company. He also played 
for some time with Mrs. Fiske and since joining 
Edison has returned to the stage on one or two 
occasions. 


E. E., Rocuester, N. Y.—Lillian Gish and Jane 
Novak are both unmarried, and the former is 
with Fine Arts, the latter with Universal. Wil- 
liam Farnum is six feet tall, and Dustin Farnum, 
his brother, a quarter of an inch over the six- 
foot mark; Herbert Rawlinson is just six feet 
in height. 


E. C., Brooktyn.—Hobart Bosworth was The 
Painter in “The Pursuit of the Phantom,” pro- 
duced by Bosworth, Inc., the Rich Man who won 
the girl (Rhea Haines) was Courtenay Foote; 
The Waif, whom The Painter found on the beach, 

was Helen W olcott: The Painter’s daughter was 
Myrtle Stedman, and the Rich Man’s son, EF. J. 
Flynn. 


K. K., Burrato.—When you have seen “The 
Submarine Pirate,” and noticed people and auto- 
mobiles in the street six or eight stories below 
the actors, you will realize that “The Height of 
Humor” on page 58 of the February issue of 
PHotTopLay MaGazIneE is mighty real. This is a 
“still” taken during the filming of that picture by 
the Keystone company. 


L. W. S., Repwoop, N. Y.—Yes, Arnold Daly 
is still producing pictures for Pathe. Gen. Mc- 
Lain and his daughter in “The Doorway of De- 
struction,” were Harry Schumm and Mina Cun- 
ard. Francis Ford playing the part of Col. 
Freeney. 


J. E. J., Morcan, Ky., and L. M. M., New 
York. —So far as we know “Helene of the 
North,” has never appeared in book form. It 
was an original scenario. Sydney Drew, for- 
merly of Vitagraph, is now in*Metro comedies. 
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with any skin, 





against dangers and adding to it 
the freshness of youth. Atany 
Marinello shop or drug store. 
A tint for every complexion. 
Send 2c stamp for Miniature Box. 
Marinello Compa pany 
Dept. L, Mallers Building,Chicago 


protecting it 


O achieve undisputed favor with 
millions of America’s women of finer 
taste, a Face Powder surely must possess 
really distinctive characteristics. 


is HlarineLe 


—the most fascinating and newest 
creation —a powder of rare and 
charming fragrance and delicate 
softness that blends periectly 
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Weak Eyes 
Red Eyes 
Dull Eyes. 
Sick Eyes 
Aching vest 
aebias © Eyes 
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For a 


COMPLEXION 


Like Hers 


simply do what Louise Huff and other fa- 

mous stars do, whose complexions are 
subject to particular notice—use Carmen 
Complexion Powder. Then you will have 
a complesion of peach-and-cream charm. 
Blends \ pestectly with the tones of the skin 
~—and it edheres. Does not rub or blow off. 
Gives a clear, glowing complex- 

jon pias: is alwa obesutiee de- 

ite glaring light and perspira- 

wee why put up with ordi- 


Complexion 


Powder ) 


charming 
complexion 
beauty? Get a box today and see how de- 
lighted you will be. Insist on Carmen! 


Whit, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 
Stafford-Miller Co., 587 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





BE AN ARTIST 


Personal instruction by mail from our 
schoo] by artist of 30 years’ experience. 
Why not let us develop your talent? We 
have made many successful illustrators, car- 
toonists and designers. Artiste’ outfit free 
to enrolled students. Copy this sketch and 
mail to us with 6c in stamps for illustrated 
book. Correspondence and local school. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
973 F Street WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Every Woman Wants to be Beautiful 


Have you ever sone a girl with such a wonderful complexion that 
you envied he , it’s possible for you to have one like it. 


he bea f la of a f FRENCH 
Le Secret ci the beety formale of « fomow FRENCH 


ye is _ to apply and = in its results. 

Sold in — and $1.00 Siz 
For a short time, just to introduce it, we will send a our SPECIAL 
ErORY a size on receipt of 25c coin and 2c for mailing. 








INTRODU 
Madame Henriette de Vancaire, Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 














S.O. 


Do you know what S.O. means? We'll tell 
you. It’s what hundreds of readers of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE have had told 
them in the last few months by newsdealers. 
We knowbecause we get letters every day from readers 
complaining that unless they get to their dealer almost 


as soon as the magazine appears they find it S.O.— 
Sold Out.” Why take this chance when oat can -" the 


Next Four Issues of 5 0 


delivered to any address in the United States 
the first of each month. 

This saves calling for your copy — it insures your 
getting one — it saves you ten cents and gives you an 
opportunity to investigate thoroughly the magazine 
before you send in $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 

When you take advantage of this special short term 
subscription offer, make your remittance in postal or 
express money order or check. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
348 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 





M. H., Koxomo, Inp.—Francis Ford and Grace 
Cunard are back at Universal City, their dispute 
with the management having been satisfactorily 
adjusted. It was rather a family affair which is 
not of any vital interest to the public. Yes, 
Norma and Constance Talmadge have a sister 
Natalie, who is, however, unknown to fame as 
yet. Lillian and Dorothy Gish are with the Fine 
Arts branch of Triangle. 


J. T., St. Lovis.—The mulatto protege of 
Stoneman in “The Birth of a Nation” was por- 
trayed by George Seigman, who is an Aryan of 
Teutonic descent. He is now an assistant di- 
rector to D. W. Griffith. The young blacksmith 
who manhandled the Ethiopians in the gin-joint 

was Wally Reid, who is now starring with Lasky. 
All of this scene was not shown in the cities 
where censors are ultra-active. 


CANADIANS and AvUsTRALIANS: Please do not 
send us stamps, no matter how small the remit- 
tance, as we can not use them or exchange them. 
For large amounts buy the postal money orders, 
and for smaller ones the International Reply 
Coupons, which may be exchanged for six cents’ 
worth of American stamps. 


H. W. F., Montreat, and L. J. B., Rocuester, 
Mixn.—It is hard to say what the derivation of 
“Metro” may be, but it 1s probable that it comes 
from “metropolitan,” as it is pronounced the 
same as the first part of that word. Billie Burke 
is the wife of Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr.. who was 
formerly the husband of Anna Held. Miss Burke 
acquired the name Ethel early in life, but it has 
long since been displaced by Billie. 


J. R. T., Watta Watrta, Wasu.—We don’t 
know what has become of Romaine Fielding. He 
seems to have dropped out of sight, although we 
understand he is in Los Angeles. A _ letter 
addressed to Universal City might reach him. 


R. N., San Marcos, Tex.—“Mary Stuart” was 
an Edison film in which Mary Fuller played the 
title role. Marie McDermott, Miriam Nesbitt, 
Robert Brower, Bigelow Cooper and Richard 
Neill were other important members of the cast. 


U. C., Jorzrix, Mo—In “The Soul of a 
Woman,” a Metro picture, Emily Stevens playing 
the leading role, George LeGuere was the young 
man who became a priest. “Where the Trail 
Divides” was a Lasky film in which Robert Ede- 
son played the lead as How, though How, as a 
boy, was Antrim Short. Winifred Kingston was 
Bess Rev land, J. W. Johnstone was Clayton Craig 
and Theodore Roberts was Col. Lender. 


C. M., Hamitton, Onrt., and L. R., Hutcuin- 
son, Kan.—Helen Eddy was the girl in that 
Lubin play entitled “The Candle.” Dorothy 
Davenport was born in Boston in 1895. And here 
are the addresses: Lillian Walker, Vitagraph; 
Pearl White, Pathe Exchange; Crane Wilbur, 
Horsley; Norma Talmadge, Fine Arts. Use the 
directory for addresses. Owens, in “The Perils 
of Pauline,” was Paul Panzer, who is now play- 
ing with Universal; Pearl White was Pauline. 


M. H., Brooxiryn, N. Y.—The “new girl” 

the Ham and Budd series of pictures is Be 
Nichols, formerly with Selig, with whom she 
appeared as Chiquita in “The Ne’er-Do-Well.” 
Katherine Kaelred created the part of the vam- 
pire in “A Fool There Was,” when that play was 
first presented on the stage in 1909, but Virginia 
Pearson played the role throughout 1910-12. 
After the New York presentation Katherine 
Kaelred went to London, where she appeared in 
the same part wjth great success. 
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M. E. B., DorHan, =vart Overton played 
the role of young Vandergriff, brother of Vir- 
ginia Vandergriff (Norma Talmadge) in “The 
Battle Cry of Peace.” He is still playing with 
Vitagraph at the Brooklyn studio: former news- 
paper man, born in Ohio in 1887. 


E. S., Derroir.—‘Although I like Sessue 
Hayakawa very much, I went to see ‘Alien Souls,’ 
because I like Earl Foxe, and I wish there was 
some way of giving him credit for it, besides tell- 
ing the theatre manager.” Well, you might tell 
the Answer Man and he might run a line in his 
Department! Try it. 


A. F., CLEVELAND, and G. T., Cuicaco.—‘Do 
you think Wally Reid would answer a letter?” 
We don’t think anything about it. Try it and see 
for yourself: Care Lasky studio. Mae Murray 

was Miss Kitty in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs;” Suir 
Jasper and Kitty’s friend Lady Julia were Joseph 
King and Belle Bennett; Kitty’s lover and the 
Colonel of his regiment were Tom Forman and 
James Neil; Lady Barbara and Capt. Spicer were 
Lucille Young and Horace B. Carpenter. “Any- 
body would fall for Murray ; I don’t see how she 
ever got away from the ‘Follies,’ but we’ll praise 
Lasky that she did and let it go at that.” No, 
Miss Murray is not married. 


K. D., BerKeLey, Ca.tir.—‘Peggy” was the 
Billie Burke picture that was produced and di- 
rected by Tom Ince for Triangle, while “Gloria’s 
Romance” is being produced by George Kleine 
under the direction of Walter Edwin. We will 
give you one guess as to whether there will be a 
Billie Burke interview very soon, and if you 
guess wrong you must stay away from the movies 
for a year. Isn’t that fair? Miss Burke may be 
addressed at the Kleine studio, which you will 
find in the Directory. 


C. N. B., NAsuvitte, and F. A., New Yorx.— 
Henry Walthall, Elizabeth Burbridge, John 
Junior and Ernest Maupain were the four impor- 
tant players in Essanay’s “Blind Justice.” No, 
Betty Nansen does not appear in the big Fox 
picture which Brenon directed in Jamaica: Miss 
Nansen returned to Europe several months ago. 


H. L. F., Huntineton Sta., N. Y., and M. S., 
PittspurG, Kan.—So far as we know Gretchen 
Dale, the wife of Howard Estabrook, has never 
appeared in films. Mr. Estabrook and Miss Dale 
were married in December of 1907. Little Marie 
Osborne is with Balboa at their Long Beach 
studio, and her company may be willing to send 
you a photograph. We do not have Wellington 
Playter’s present address. 





C. B. F., Litrte FAtts, Minn.—Harold Lock- 
wood played opposite Mary Pickford in “Tess of 
the Storm Country.” Write the Metro company 
regarding photographs of Lockwood and May 
Allison. Anna Nilsson may be addressed in care 
of Pathe. Hank Mann is playing with Keystone 
and aside from doing the leads in his own plays 
he seems to have formed the habit of appearing 
entirely unannounced in the midst of some other 


Keystone doing some deep stuff for our amuse- 
ment. 


H. K. T., Atton, ILt.—You have a pretty good 
memory for faces, for the night watchman in 
“Acquitted,” Fine Arts- Triangle, is the same per- 
son who portrays the soldier guarding the hos- 
pital entrance in “The Birth of a Nation’— 
W. J. Freeman. He plays the role of the bell-hop 
in “Sunshine Dad,” and, under the name of 
Harry Le Blanc, the role of the condemned 
Apache in “A Child of the Paris Streets.” 
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“Ale. my my life every magazine 
I've looked into has had a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
So when | go into a store to 
buy a pair of garters I just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


—AMBROSE PEALE 
in the delightful play 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
By Roi Cooper Megrue and Walter Hackett 


now in its third successful year. 


Boston Garter 
oun ce) =a S2e.cuseree. 


























Contains 84 rare and beautiful designs 
for Edgings and Insertions, To intro- 
duce TEXASILK, our new hard twisted, 
mercerized cordoney (best for tatting, 
edging and initials), we will mail this 

Crochet Book Free and postpaid to 
any lady sending caly 10c in silver or 
stamps for two full size sample balls. 


TEXA 


comes in size 70 only,in white, black, 
medium green, m. pink, rose, scarlet, 
‘i? ht blue, light’ yellow. 
rochet Boo 10 volear y jo by any 
so designs may be copied by any 
needleworker. Sen once 
and get this valuable io FREE. 


ept. 1143, ELGIN. ILLINOIS 
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Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin asarail? You don’t haveto! And 
you don’t have to go through life with a chest that 
the tailor gives you; with arms of childish strength; 
with legs you can hardly stand on. And what about 
that stomach that flinches every time you try a square 
meal? Are you a fi//-feeder? 

Do you expect Health and Strength in 
tabloid form — through pills, potions and 
other exploited piffle ? 

You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build up your body — 
all of it— through nature’s methods — not by pam er- 
ing the stomach. It is not /a/e that is making you a 
failure: it’s that poor, emaciated body of yours; your 
half-sickness shows plain in your face and the world 
loves healthy people. So be Acalihy— strong—vital. 
That's /iving. Don't think too long: send 4 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing of my book, * INTELLIGENCE 
IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CU LTUR E,” written by the 
strongest physical culture instructor in the world. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPERT 
Dept. B86 * Atlantic City, N. J. 
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F. B., BAnFr, Acta.—Betty Warren, in Lasky’s 
“Warrens of Virginia,’ was Mildred Harris; 
Agatha Warren and Ned Burton were Blanche 
Sweet and House Peters. Theda Bara may be 
addressed at the Fox office in New York—see 
the Directory. 





B. R., Dovcras, Artz. Norma Talmadge, now 
of the Fine Arts-Triangle, was the heroine of 
“The Battle Cry of Peace,” playing the role of 
Virginia Vandergrif. You refer to Helen 
Tiffany in “The Family Stain,” a Fox film; 
Kathlyn Williams in “The Rosary,” Selig; Jane 
Novak in “The Little Brother of the Rich,” 
Universal ; House Peters in “The Winged Idol,” 
Ince-Triangle; and Stella Razeto in “The Long 
Chance,” with Frank Keenan. Frances Nelson is 
with World. 





G. M., Batatox, Minxn.—You do not specify 
whether you neean the Selig or the American 
production of “The Quest,” but the leads in the 
former were Roy Clark, as Chara the East Indian 
boy, and Ann Drew as the wife of the American 
Consul. In the latter Harry Pollard and Nan 
Christy were the players in whom the audience 
was interested. In “The Spoilers,’ (Selig) 
Cherry Malotte was Kathlyn Williams; Helen 
Chester, Bessie Eyton and the two leading men 
were Tom Santschi and William Farnum. 





C. M. L., Antuon, Ia., and J. E. D., LaAnsForp, 
Pa—In “The Tricks of Fate,’ a Balboa film, 
Naida was Ethel Fleming. Biograph also pro- 
duced a play by this name, but you refer to the 
Balboa film released by Pathe. Vivian Martin 
was the girl in “The Wishing Ring” (World), 
and Chester Barnett, Giles, the son of the Earl 
Alec B. Francis. Among the World films in 
which Robert Warwick has appeared are: “The 


Face in the Moonlight,” “The Stolen Voice,” 
“The Flash of an Emerald,” “The Sins of 
Society,” and the recent play, “The Fruits of 
Desire.” 





L. A. Dututu.—William E. Shay was born in 
New York City, and during his early career 
played on the stage. He was one of the princi- 
pal characters in “Neptune's Danghter,” which 
rivalled Aphrodite in the commotion incident to 
her arrival. The January 1916 issue of Puoro- 
PLAY contained his picture in the Art Section 
and copies are still obtainable from this office 
at the usual price. 





F. W., Worcester, Mass., and A. L. U., 
HaMILton, Wyo.—Alfred Hickman was the vil- 
lain in “A Woman's Past,” featuring Nance 
O’Neil. In “The Twenty Million Dollar Mys- 
tery,’ Marguerite Snow was Zudora; James 
Cruze, Hassam Aili; Harry Benham, John Storm, 
and John Lehnberg, Mohammed. 





F. F., MInNEAPOLIS.—We are unable to recall 
those two plays from the brief statement of the 
stories. “Lena Rivers” was a Cosmos film in 
which Beulah Poynter played the leading role; 
Robert Tabor was Graham. Bill Cameron in “A 
Kentucky Idyll” (Universal) was Warren Kerri- 
gan; Madge Lee was played by Ethel Phillips; 
Cynthia Plante by Helen Leslie. In “The Cow- 
ard” (Ince-Triangle), the buck-fever victim was 
Charles Ray as Frank Winslow ; the Colonel, suh, 
was Frank Keenan; Mrs. Winslow, Gertrude 
Claire, and young Winslow's sweetheart, Marga- 
ret Gibson. Rosanna Danford in “A Girl of 
Yesterday” (Famous Players) was Frances 
Marion. Stewart Baird, Edward Mordant, 


Arthur Donaldson, Adele Ray and Irene Howley 
were the principal players in “The Moth and the 
Flame.” 
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H. J., Kincston, Ont.—Marguerite Clayton 
came east several months ago and has been play- 
ing with the Chicago Essanay company since then 
and she may be addressed at that studio. She 
is unmarried. “The Vultures of Society,” agd 
“The Discard.” are two recent Essanay films in 
which you will be able to see her. 


R. D. S., Brookityn, and A. J. E., West MeEt- 
BOURNE, AustTRALIA.—As we recall “The Floor- 
walker,” Charles Chaplin played only one part. 
Alec B. Francis of the World films was born in 
England, but the date has slipped our memory. 








A. A., Lynn, Mass.—The cast of “The Price 
of Her Silence,” included Florence LaBadie, the 
secret-keeper; Mignon Anderson, the bride; 
Arthur Bauer, as the father; Harris Goodwin, the 
chauffeur and Thomas Curran, the artist. It was 
a four-reel Thanhouser of some time ago. 


A. G., Denver.—Geraldine Farrar will appear 
in grand opera as heretofore, her contracts being 
so arranged that there will be no conflict between 
stage and screen. She has recently entered into 
a new contract with the Lasky company. Miss 
Farrar was born in Melrose, Massachusetts, near 
Boston, in 1883. 


A. S., Omana, and E. L. C., Sepro WooL.ey, 
WasuH.—Harry Carey of Universal was born in 
New York City, January 6, 1880. So far as we 
know, Edith Storey is unmarried. William 
Farnum played in “Ben Hur,” on the stage, but 
we do not have the role he assumed; he was not 
in the original cast. The two women in “A Won- 
derful Adventure” (Fox), with William Farnum, 
were Dorothy Green and Mary Martin. 





M. C. K., PLarnvi__e, Conn.—George Walsh 
and Doris Pawn played the leads in “Blue Blood 
and Red” (Fox). George Walsh is a brother of 
R. A. Walsh now directing for Fox, and Miss 
Pawn recently transferred from Universai. Write 
either of them at the Fox studios in Los Angeles 
or write their company, but be sure to enclose a 
quarter for each picture you wish. 





R. J., Ricumonp, Va., and M. S. A., Hitts- 
noro, N. C.—Florence Lawrence probably may be 
reached through Universal’s New York office as 
given in the directory. You will undoubtedly 
see pictures of Thomas Holding and Fred Church 
in the Art Section in one of the coming issues of 
Puotopitay. Address the former in care of 
Famous Players and the latter at Universal City. 
Lindsay, in “The Commanding Officer” (Metro), 
was Douglas Gerard, who is now with Universal, 
while the Prince in “Bullets and Brown Eyes,” 
with Bessie Barriscale, was William Desmond, 
and Michael was Wyndham Standing. 





M. C., Freeport, N. Y.—The book of one hun- 
dred stars of the PHoTropLay may be purchased 
from this office for 50c, postpaid to any city in 
the United States or Canada. Mary Pickford’s 
birthday is April 8th; Mae Marsh claims Novem- 
ber 9th. Yes, it is much better to enclose a 
stamped envelope in writing to your friends 
among the players, for courtesies of that sort are 
always appreciated and often bring a reply not 
otherwise forthcoming from a busy player. 





L. H. D., Portsmoutu, N. H.—The girl in the 
picture on page 43 of the May Puoropray is 
Ruth Blair as Mrs. Noland in “The Fourth 
Estate.” Clifford Bruce played the leading role 
in the film. We have no copies of PHoTtoprLay on 
hand which contain an interview with Beatrice 
Michelena, though she was the girl on the cover 
in February, 1915. Jackie Saunders is unmarried. 


(Continued on page 175) 
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WANTED 


Men, 18 or over, to become 


Railway Mail Clerks 
($75 to $150 a Month) 


































































Business Boom means hundreds of appointments 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE (The Pathway to Plenty Dept. | L201, ROCHESTER, 

Rapid advancement to > Meee Government Positions. ‘No This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the ). free epectmen question x r. 

lay. offs’* because of 8 ES. WARS, FINANCIAL FLUR- free copy of our book, * * Government Roattions and How to Them,’’ a list ‘of 
RIES or the HIMS OF SOME PETTY BOSS. THE  jovernment 7 ~*~ Spe guaneyl seeded guapmenaeaaben devas Coachins’ for 

POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. ‘ OCOUFON 

Country residents and city pegtentn< stand the same chance .- Railway Mail Clerk. ($900 te $1800) ..Customs Positions. . ($800 to $1500) 
for immediate appointment. sense education enfii- .- Bookkeeper ........ ($900 to $1800) ..Stenographer ..... ($800 to $1508) 
cient. Political influence Nor REQUIRED. .-Postoffice Clerk. .*.. ($800 to $1200) ..Internal Revenne.. et to $1800) 

Write immediately for free list of Goverment positions now § --Postoffice ie . ($800 to $1200) ..Clerk in the Departmen 
obtainable. Don’t delay. Every day you lose means the loss of --Rural Mail Carrier. . ($500 to $1200) at Washington. . ($800 te $1500) 
just so much chance of your early appointment. --Auto Chanffeur..... --Canadian Gev't Pesitions............ 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L 201. Rochester, N. Y¥. Address 
Use this before you lose it. Write plainly. 


$ EARNED BY YOUNG 
00" ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Commercial Artists practically trained by mem- 
bers of our faculty have earned $100.00 in two 
days—often more. 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 

Earn from $25.00 to $75.00 per week. Become a Com- 
mercial Designer—uncrowded field— —dignified pro- 
fession. Learn to draw during your spare time by 
our home study method. 


Easy to Learn — Easy to Apply 
Send today? for our beautiful gy colors, Also our 
folio of commercial illustrations. Free for the asking. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, lnc. 
3201 Warner Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


"JJAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 


The Wonder of the World 


| Japanese Rose Bushes bloom all the year reund. Just 
think of it. Six weeks after planting the seed, the plants will 
be in fall bloom. It may not seem possible, but we posi- 
tively / tee it to be so. They will bloom every 
ten » Summer or Winter, and when three years old the 
bush will be a mass of roses, bearing from five hundred t6 
a thousand roses on each bush. The flowers are in three shades 
—white, pink, and crimson. The plants will do well both in and 
out doors. We guarantee at least three bushes to grow from each 
packet of seed. Price, including our big catalogs (300 pages) 




















If you have trouble getting 
Photoplay Magazine, let us know 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
348 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Mammoth Jubilee Book Free 

















Picturing 5152 Home Things of other novelties and curiosities, only 10c packet, 3 pkts. for or 28 p id 
- ° emarkable Botanical Curi: 
Make your own Credit Terms—1 to 3 years’ time Shoo Fly Plant oderices, yet fies will, not remain roam where where it Cie ero 
+ oss0oms; e€asi grown trom see or 
SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 947 W. 35th St., Chicago _sommison Saati TH & co, L a 27 Mortt Seman sen — ie 
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Seem as wre as $1. 00 down —$1.50 per month. Mandolin or guitar sent on 
approval. The wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the whole Mando. 
lin and Guitar world talking. Get our new Free Book—112 ae illus., a valuable fund 
of information for player teacher. Also Free treatise on “ How to Practice.” 


Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: ation from tnvckness at center to thin. — 


ness at rim securing strength, pees Be free vibration. Tiited neck, high bridge and extension 
i- holder increase the string pressame, 5 ose. a yd sounding-board securing bigger tone. 
Reinforced rced, non-warpable neck—elevat or finger rest—easy action—adjustable 
string bearing at bridge overcoming oa a eavier strings in upper positions. 


Make $1800 to : $5000 or More a Year Teaching and d Selling the G Gibson | 
Becomeateacher.Splendid opportanities for ersexinevery 
docality for privatoand class instruction and saleof Gibsons. LF to— Tear Off—Mail Today In—Tear Off—Mail Toda 





V. Buttleman, Jackson, Mich., Teacher and Director, writes: “* Gibson Mandolin Guitar Co. 
¥o00 Gi Z —— mine this Zeer victoseo, S08 Sarrigen Ch. Retemence, Hic. 
b shag on Te Machi — fibedil  Vistuese, Sieg Bateiat Gentlemen :— , send me 


comp! , free treatise 
Do Business On OUR CAPITAL  Sviercar cee Srosked 





a teacher become t. Stock furnished. We a amr a (1) Mando-bass 
> ar oot. Agent’ teontters we You make the 4 andola [} Guitar 
rofita y the advertis ng. You pay for goods tl H Mando cello [i Harp-guitar 
sold;  retarn goods poeenee ot sol ao | our | Hunt. 


<r Name coscescccscseees cccccccccosoovcocessccce 
GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR C co. AABTESS 00000ccccccccccccccccscccccccscoosers eee 
md et Be sure you bave checked instrument. 


When you write te advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZI‘E. 
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OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


Sensational Typewriter Offer 
Everyone needs a typewriter. Write : $2 50 A Month 
quickly, legibly, Keep carbon copies—save The mastere 














arguments and law suits. Earn extra mone A 
typin manuscripts, writing scenarios, oe, Gums piece of watch 
with the acknowledged leader, manufacture—adjusted to 


UN DERWOOD ie. es ’ the second, positiors, tem- 


perature and isochronism. Encased 


Standard Visible ip i Co at the factory into your choice of 


Unusual value. Must be seen and used to be Ay: the exquisite new watch cases. 


appreciated. Let ussend one on approval. If 
you find slightest thing to criticise, return ; ‘ 
machine at our expense after ' 

eo, 10 Days’ FREE Trial a 


Machine must sell itself on merit. You can ‘. s 
S18 Rent, applying rental on purchase price, or B ] g 
Soe sae canes Bey Popeesees ot ==, Burlington 
Less Than Half Price men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
e Write forinformation about Big Offer 353, simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.50 a month. You get the 
T ster Ex sum. Chic ill. watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 
no 150,000 Satisfied Emporium Seulcinens Write Today for Free Watch Book co + lustrations 
- Established 24 Yeara 


1 Bi i tches that h to choose from. Your 
See ir ee Ee ae 8 ee 


Watch 19th St. & Marshall Bivd. C146 


DALI “DONT SHOUT” 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered “Thear you. Ican hear now 

at special prices for the summer om/y. ‘ = as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters oo ee With the MORLEY PHONE. 

All trademarked, and guaranteed for one #& é I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 

year. Buy ow and save as much as $75. they are invisible. I would not 


Branch stores in leading cities. know I had them in, myself, only that 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price-List I hear all right. 











American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. Bc ft “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 


iti » fortable, weightless and harm- 

soared te ee at nn te ey Bent less. Anyone can adjust it.” 
socninan ote Sa. pig A 2A of | Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
reds of our studenta who are THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


| SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years 
Learm Plamol | ALVIENE mm samme tne 


e - itself. Academic, Technical and STAGE 
Practical Traini Students’ School 

This Interesting Free Book Theatre and. Stock Go. Alford New PHOTO-PLAY 

shows how you can become a skilled weir ppearances. rite for cata- 

player of a all hn 4 in your own home, logue, mentioning study desired. DANCE ARTS 


at one rter usual cost. Dr. inn’ q 
famous Written Method is endorsed by leading qeusicians ond pauline’ A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 


State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once andcom- 225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New York 

plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un- 
tand. Fally illustrated. For beginners or teachers, old or young. music 

Divlee erento Write today for 64- e free book, ‘‘How to Study | 


k 
M. L- QUINN CONSERVATORY, BOX 650 P.H. Chicago, LNOs | THE SANITARY *'O.K."* ERASER 
| includes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber CLEAN, FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubber is fed down until used. 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 


All Stationers. 
By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 
The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O. K.’’ Paper 
Fasteners. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYS [il sacarercoemcra 


you to wear for 10 full days. If you can tell it from 
diamond send. it back at our expense. Cos 


SHORT STORIES AND POEMS Bug 1 Sith aa much. “1p you, decide to keep i bay 


$10 to $300 each Coast demand. De Genuine Lachnite Gems 


keep their dazzling fire forever. Set in solid gold 

vote all or spare time. Cut by world renowned diamond cutters. Will stand 
Correspondence course is NOT required. Start work at once. fire and acid tests. All kinds of jewelry at astound- 
Our book covers the subject completely.. Details free. ing low prices. Easy payments. WRITE TODAY. 
Atlas Publishing Co . 794 Atias Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av.,Chicago, Dep.C146 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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you do not 





iy will find in these pages opportunities 
‘ for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as 


represented. 











To prove the superior 
quality of our cele- 
brated Embroidery Floss, 
we will send this beautiful 
_ Blue Bird Pillow Top (size 
17x21 in.) stamped on White Embroidery Cloth, FREE to 
any lady sending only 10c in stamps or silver to pay postage 
and material to embroider it. On thisremarkable offeryou get 

Pillow Top — Stamped — Ready to Work 
One Complete Instruction Diagram (4) 


Two Skeins Collingbourne’s Floss 
Send for this free Pillow Top today. If not pleased, your 
10c in stamps or silver will be returned promptly. Address 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 443, Elgin, Ill. 














I will send my 25c Book 


Strong Arms 


for 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with twenty full-page 
» half-tone cuts showing exercises 
that will quickly develop, beau- 


For 


MEN, 
WOME 
tify and gain great strength in 


your shoulders, arms and hands, and 
without any apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER CHILDREN 
205 Barker Building, 110 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 


Send NOW or NEXT WEEK 


FOR YOUR MOVIE FAVORITES 


We have them all on postcards. Send names of eighteen 

of your own choice and twenty-five cents or a dollar for 

a hundred in splendid poses. 7 peses of Mary Pickford, 

3 of Marguerite Clark, 3 of Chaplin, 3 of Theda Bara, 

Mary Miles-Minter, Creighton Hale and Douglas Fair- 

banks and an autographed picture of Jack W. Kerrigan. 

pon *) Also actual photos, size | SEND A. STAMP FoR 
Sera i. NEW LIST, JUST OUT 
Batre 8x10, at 50c each AND SAMPLE CARD 
THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A ist Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CASH PAID for DRAWINGS 


Prizes offered for best cartoons, jokes or illustra- 
tions; students and practicing artists send for 
trial subscription to Student Illustrator, 3 
months, 25 cents; practical instructions, advice, 
suggestions, examples and interesting articles 
on art work in all branches; $1 a year; worth $10. 


Student-Ilustrator *<xzt7,Bide;,, bert: = 


Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 


Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
lg receipts, cuts your expenses. 

g use, printed rules sent. Boy can do 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of p 


resses, 
t bs tfit, 1 It will vy 
"THE PRESS CO.. Dent 3 MERIDEN. CONN. - 
LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


Drawing—Painting 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine, or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Let us develop your talent. Free Scholarship 
Award. Your name and address brings you free particu- 
lars by return mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free. 
PINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 39Z,OMAHA, NE 



































Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 

Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott's. 


One student writes: ‘‘Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also courses in Play Writing, Writing for 
Dr. Esenwein Vaudeville, Epotophay Writing, Versifica- 
tion and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses. under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 























Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 
MUSIG ivvourton FREE 


In Your Home 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 


cam 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Lllustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


— Every Deaf Person Knows That 

I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
years, with these Artificial 

Ear Drums. I wear them day 

and night. They are perfectly 

comfortable. No one _ sees 

them. Write me and I will tell 

you atrue story, how] got deaf medicated Ear Drum 
and how I make you hear. Address Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 

DETROIT, MICH. 


51 Adelaide Street, 
Look and Wear 


VALLE GEMS like Diamonds 


e VALLEY 


Are being worn by the wealthiest people 

everywhere.Stand acid and fire diamond 

test. So hard they scratch a file and cut 

glass. Brilliancy teed twenty-five 

gry Will send you these wonderful gems in 

any style, 14K, solid n; regular diamond mountings 

—by express—charges prepaid, so you can see and wear them 
before you buy them. Writefor big illustrated catalog and Free TrialOffer 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 813 Wulsin Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


© FACTORY TO RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 610 to $20 on 

a bicycle. NGER BICYCLES now come in 0 

styles, colors and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 

duced. Other reliable models, $11.95 up. WE DELIVER 

FREE to you on auprovat and 30 days trialand riding 

test. Our big FREE catalog shows oven ing new 

¥ in bicycles and sundries. Write for it. TIRES, lamps, 
7 and supplies at half usual prices. 

Do buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 

yrite and learn our new offers, low prices and 
liberal terms. A postal brings everything. rite now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. K-118 CHICAGO 























“‘BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet” FREE! 


A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick Home 
Oarom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual colors, giving 
easy terms prices, etc. T FREE! Write for it today. 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Dept.330, Chi 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Pao] REMARKABLE DELUXE EDITION 
(| of “Stars of the Photoplay,” with 
()£27%)| special art portraits of over 100 film 
~— favorites with biographical sketches. 


Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 





All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec- 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


Don’t wait—send fifty cents— money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


358 Nor tH CLARK STREET 





CuicaGco, ILLINOIS 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

























(Continued from page 170) 


J. M. A., Fort Wortu, Tex.—You might be 
able to procure one of the 8x10 photographs of 
Theda Bara, such as you see in front of the the- 
atres, from the Fox Film Corporation’s New 
York office. There will be other pictures of her 
in PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE and we suggest you 
keep watch for them. Yes, indeed, she is very 
popular with the other members of the Fox com- 
pany of players. 


r 


A. E. B., Montreat.—After Ruth Stonehouse’s 
contract with Essanay expired she appeared at 
various theatres in Chicago speaking to hér many 
friends who have seen her only on the scfeen. 
You are very welcome and we hope to hear from 
you again. 


H. C., Akron, O., and E.-S* Exein, Itt.—“The 
Little White Violet” (Univ ersal), ” a Mary Fuller 
picture, was released July 5 last. Enid Markey 
was Dorothy Edwards in “The Friend,” a two 
reel Domino released November 12, 1914. Web- 
ster Campbell and Charles Ray were the two 
artists in the cast, the former, who cast her off, 
causing her suicide. 


M. K., Soutn River, N. J.—The girl in “The 
Rascal’s Wolfish Way,” was Mae Busch who is 
playing at the Keystone studios. The two girls 
in “A Tangle in Hearts,” were Lucille Taft and 
Virginia Perry. In “The Absentee,” a Majestic 
production, the Absentee was Robert Edeson, the 
General Manager (Might), A. D. Sears; old Dave 
Lee and his two daughters, Augustus Carney, 
Loretta Blake and Mildred Harris, the former 
being the elder. Juanita Hansen and Olga Gray 
played the parts of Vanity and Justice. 


L. V. W., Bertin, Wis., and V. O. O., Sarrorp, 
Ariz.—The cast of “Father and the Boys,” by 
Universal included Digby Bell, Harry Ham, Bud 
Chase, Hayward Mack, Lon Chaney, Louise 
Welch (now Louise Lovely), Yona Landowska 
and Mae Gaston. “The Shooting of Dan Me- 
Grew,” is one of the poems in Robert W. Serv- 
ice’s “Spell of the Yukon,’ which may be ob- 
tained from A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, for 
$1.00. Your newsdealer, however, will gladly 
obtain it for you. Always go to your newsdealer 
when you want books. 


E. J. P., Cuicaco.—Arthur Hamilton Revelle, 
who has been seen in the Metro films, “An 
Enemy to Society,” “The Price of Malice,” and 
“The Half Million Bribe,” is an Englishman, 
the son of Captain Engstrom of the the Royal 
Horse Artillery. He was born at Gibraltar, 
May 31, 1872, received his early education in 
England and joined Augustin Daly’s company 
when fifteen years old. He has had a very suc- 
cessful career on the stage in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Upon entering the theatrical profession he 
adopted his mother’s name, Revelle. 


L. C., PawHuuska, OKLA. 


vey and L. P., Avery, 
Ipa.—Claire Whitney,, Stuart Holmes, Walter 
Hitchcock and Theresa Michelena were the im- 


portant players in “Life’s Shop Window,” a Fox 
film. Lucille Lee Stewart, who has recently be- 
come a featured Vitagraph personage, is a sister 
of Anita Stewart, and both may be addressed 
at the eastern Vitagraph studios. 


M. S. C., SULLIVAN, 


" 


Inp., and M. O’M., Sr. 
Lovis.—James Gresham, Alice Chandler and 
Andrew Martin in “The Dollar Mark,” (World) 
were Robert Warwick, Barbara Tennant and Fd- 
ward F. Roseman. Address Pat O’Malley at 
the Edison studio. It has happened already; he 
was interviewed in the February issue of, Puoro- 
PLAY--“MAGAZINE.” “15¢ will purchase a copy. 
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Rock Bottom Prices 
Easy Credit Terms 


Our import prices ‘‘di- 
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FREE Examination 


You don’t pay one cent until you 
see and examine any article you desire 
right in your own hands. If aS LL it Epey, for i 
on our easy credit plan. If not 

turn at our expense. 


You return 

GET OUR GREAT 116 PAGE 
CATALOG. It contains over 2,000 
beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches, Solid Gold Lsewelry, Silverware, 
Novelties, etc.—all the latest and most up- 
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Money 
Like This Woman 
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Miss Nina Rice of Omaha 
—owner of one of the most 
prosperous Marinello 

hops. Her success has 
been rapid. She attributes 
it to the fact that she isa 
Marinello Graduate. Last 
year her business increased 
over 250%. Thousands of 
other Marinello Graduates 
have been just as success- 
ful. Every one today either owns her own shop or is 
secure in alucrative position, paying $15 to $25 weekly. 


Millions of dollars are spent yearly for beauty treat- 
ments. We teach you how to get your share of this 
money. Beauty Culture as taught by us offers every 
woman her life’s opportunity. 


Position Guaranteed! 


We have hundreds of requests for operators. You 
need never be out of a position. If you do not wish to 
open your own shop, we absolutely guarantee to secure a 
position for you. No other institution does this. 


MARINELLO Ametic’s KARGEST 


BEAUTY SCHOOL 


The Marinello System is the only way to master Beauty 
Culture. No other school in the world is so large—so 


scientific—so advanced in its methods. Teaches you the 
latest methods of Hairdressing,Shampooing, Facial Massage, 
Manicuring, Chiropody and every branch of Beauty Culture. 


WRITE NOW! cchine'atircbout the Marimelio System 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 
A directly interested in the writing of dramas and 
comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form, Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 


This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenario editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 


and general adviser upon productions for the California 
Motion Pictures Corporation. 


Included in these chapters— which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a mode/ scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 


himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it will be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 


° orth Clark Stree 
Photoplay Magazine ciicaco, 1unors 





Byery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


















The Art Director 
(Continued from page 46) 


its interiors than that headed by Thomas 
H. Ince. One of the first producers to 
adopt real sets in place of painted canvas, 
Ince has spent more money on interiors than 
several other large companies combined. 
But he has employed brains also, and as a 
consequence his interior sets, particularly in 
society photodramas, have ‘never been sur- 
passed. Robert Brunton is the scenic oracle 
of Inceville and his technical knowledge of 
architecture, furniture and properties was 
brought to the motion picture “lot” from the 
legitimate stage. 


Practically every set used by the half 
dozen or more Ince companies is designed 
and dressed under the supervision of Mr. 
Brunton, aided of course, in a general way, 
by the director of the photoplay, but the lat- 
ter is spared all of the detail. The set is 
usually perfect in every essential when the 
director brings his company to it. 


There is one respect in which the art or 
technical director has a distinct advantage 
in an industry of kaleidoscopic changes— 
he is a permanent fixture. The salaries of 
stars may become the mangled victims of a 
gory revolution; the “feature” film may be 
routed by the two-reeler; methods of pro- 
duction may be completely altered ; but the 
art director has come to stay and he will 
survive every revolution, because he is the 
actual exponent of realism. 


Charles Chapman, technical director of 
Vitagraph, is another official with a man’s 
size job. He has charge of all the stage 
hands and scenery at the big Brooklyn stu- 
dio and is responsible for the correctness of 
all staging and effects. He works on a 
regular schedule beginning at 7 o’clock in 
the morning when he starts supervising the 
erection and furnishing of sets to be ready 
for the various companies at 9:30 and end- 
ing whenever he finishes reading the new 
scenarios which are provided him for his 
nightly perusal. 


Famous Players depends upon its direc- 
tor-general, Hugh Ford, for the correctness 
and artistic beauty of its sets. Mr. Ford 
was known as one of the best stage directors 
in the country prior to going over to the 
screen two years ago as a director. One of 
his great successes was “The Eternal City.” 
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allowed. Absolutely no obligation to —. 
Return or accept as you wish. Not o 
penny of expense to you; not the slightest 4 
risk at any time! 


Bankable, Legal, 7 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


all 34C. Blue The only bankable cash refund con- | 
donee Diamond. tract in the entire diamond business. Issued in 
writing with every diamond we sell, permits its 
return direct, or through any bank in America 
for instant refund! No delay or red 
tape. Full price guaranteed in exchange at n 
any time! Color, carat weight and value a 
legally guaranteed, too. 


R Park Nati 
References 5222" cniessest 
own banker, any Commercial Agency, your 
favorite magazine Publisher,—will all certify 
ns our high standing and absolute reliability. 


50 Expert Personal Service 

By confining our business exclusively 
to DIAMONDS, Mr. Barnard can personally 
serve every Barnard customer. Years of expe- 
rience have qualified him to satisfy every taste. 
This isa unique feature of our business you will 
highly appreciate. 


THIS DIAMOND BOOK FREE 


A real gold-titled bound book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, full of facts that A= 
enable you to judge and buy : 
diamonds intelligently and like 
an expert. First to show the 
latest 1916 styles. Comes to 
you FREE and of course 
without obligation. Mail 
handy coupon or write; a 
postal will do. Do it NOW 
and be et of “wae this 
valuable boo! 


BARNARD & Co. 


Dept. 788P — S, W. Cor. , 
a1 tele) Melt] se) 


Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 
BARNARD & CO., 788 P 


S.W. Cor.Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 


Without obligation on my part, please send me 
J ' free and postage pale bh you, DeLuxe Book of 
Diamonds, new 1916 


size at Seichee 
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When the occasicn 
calls for something 
unusually different, 
serve Anola. 


Delightful sugar wafers, these 
Anolas— irresistible chocolate- 
flavored wafers holding within them 
an enchanting, chocolate-flavored 
creamy filling. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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HE screen shows Pearl White, one 
of our most popular movie stars ; 
and a devotee of Coca-Cola. )% 
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in all lines have combined through 
their fondness for it to make it 
the most popular beverage in 
America. 


Demand the genuine by full name — 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for free booklet, 
“The Romance of Coco-Cola.” 





W. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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POMPEIAN BEAUTY 


1 Her own signature 'n facsimile on each panel 
Reserve Panel Now For Oct. Ist Delivery 


Cut off, sign and send 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 131 Prospect St., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Gentlemen : — Please reserve and send Oct. Ist, a 
Mary Pickford Art Panel. I enclose 10c in coin (a 
dime preferred). For letting me have this picture for 
only 10c, I will gladly speak a good word to my friends 
about it and Pompeian products if | like them. 
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Announcement 


Miss Pickford has granted us permis- 
sion to offer the first Mary Pickford 
Art Calendar. So world-wide is the 
popularity of “dear little Mary Pick- 
ford’’ that nearly 4,000 concerns in 
many countries have requested (and 
had to be denied) the privilege of 
publishing her picture for other than 
dramatic uses. 


To Miss Pick ford: —We here 
publicly acknowledge our gratitude. 
We deeply appreciate the trust you 
have placed in us, and assure you 
that we are sparing no expense to 
produce in exquisite colors an Art 
Panel worthy of the girlish charm 
and beauty of you, the world’s most 
popular woman. 


Miss Pickford 
Posed 70 Times 


Realizing that we were to produce 
the most expensive Mary Pickford 
picture ever offered for general dis- 
tribution, Miss Pickford began posing 
for Ira Hill, the Fifth Avenue pho- 
tographer, as far back as March 18. 
Only after 70 posings did Miss Pick- 
ford say, “This is my favorite photo- 
graph.” Then the artistic Moschco- 
witz did the wonderful color work. 
Now for many months Forbes, the 
Boston art-lithographer, hasbeenmak- 
ing the engravings, and by Oct. Ist 
each Panel will have gone through 
the press nine times. Thus, since Miss 
Pickford first began her patient pos- 
ing, six months elapse before the 
final beautifully wrought Art Panel 
is ready for the public. Size, 28 by 
74 inches. 


Why- Advance Orders 
Are Taken Now 


So great will be the demand for 
this Art Panel that we fear we will 


ENN cy RR Ri Pe mah spnatnagy 


be overwhelmed unless we distribute 
the rush over a longer period. By 
ordering now you are assured of get- 
ting your Panel promptly on Oct. Ist. 
So popular have the annual “Pom- 
peian Beauty” Art Panels become 
that each year we have to disappoint 
from 30,000 to 50,000 people who 
delay, and then write us after the 
edition is exhausted. So clip the 
coupon now before you forget it. 


Picture Sent For 10c 


This Mary Pickford Panel has 
a 50c Art Store value. We let you 
have it for 10c in order to make 
you feel friendly enough to speak a 
good word to your friends about it 
and Pompeian products, provided, 
of course, you like them. 


Hot Weather Hints 
For Good Looks 


Apply Pompeian NIGHT Cream with 
a cloth upon retiring and remove excess cream 
with dry cloth. So white! So cooling! So 
soothing! In the morning a dash of cold 
water on the face. Result? You start the 
day with a soft, clear, relaxed skin, looking 
and feeling like a new woman. Motorists’ 


tubes, 25c. Jars, 35c & 75c at the stores. 

To have: fluffy hair, sprinkle scalp 
with that delightful liquid, Pompeian HAIR 
Massage. Dry with soft towel and fan. 
Result> Soft,silky, brilliant, fluffy hair instead 
of oily hair that lies flat.on the scalp. Stops 
Dandruff and ‘Itching Scalp. 25c, 50c: & $1 
bottles at the stores. . 

Oily. skins are particularly benefited by 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. It purifies 
and youth-i-fies the skin. Use it before 


meeting people, and you'll look your best. 
Jars, 50c, 75c & $1 at the stores, 


Reserve your Panel 
by sending coupon now 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 131 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0, 
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